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THE EASTERN QUESTION.“ 


Tae rapid communication with the 
Continent by the electric telegraph has 
been productive of consequences which 
were not anticipated by those who 
magnified its advantages. The electric 
wire faithfully performs its office ; but 
like the genii of the lamp or of the ring 
in the *¢ Arabian Nights,” it must obey 
the commands of its master, and may 
become the medium of falsehood as 
well as of truth. The scraps of news 
transmitted by it have consisted fre- 
quently of mere rumours, originating 
with interested parties. On receipt of 


intelligence by telegraph, its probable 
authenticity becomes matter of consi- 
deration before any reliance can be 


placed on it. If we had no other evi- 
dence of Russian influences being at 
work in Vienna, the character of the te- 
legraphic despatches transmitted from 
that city, for months past, would be 
quite sufficient to establish the fact. 

In the absence of accounts from 
trustworthy Englishmen resident on 
the spot, the next best means of forming 
an accurate judgment respecting the 
present situation and probable pros- 
pects of the belligerent powers is, to 
compare the published accounts of the 
best informed writerswho have recently 
visited those countries which are now, 
or are likely to be soon, the theatre of 
war. At the head of this article we 
have placed the names of two publica- 
tions by late travellers in the Turkish 
dominions, from whose works we shall 
select a few passages which appear to 
throw light on the present contest. Both 


appear to be highly worthy of credit— 
both of them are endowed with consi- 
derable powers of description, and the 
circumstances of the times impart no 
slight degree of interest to their nar- 
ratives. 

The author of the ** Frontier Lands 
of the Christian and Turk,” after leav- 
ing Fiume passed, in his journey to the 
Danube, through Croatia, Bosnia, and 
Servia, by a route not usually fre- 
quented by tourists. His sketches of 
the wild, yet occasionally beautiful and 
picturesque scenery on the banks of the 
Save, display a bold and free pencil. 
On the other hand, his observations 
on the nations of Sclavonic race, and 
on the conduct of the late war in Hun- 
gary, which occupy several chapters of 
the first volume, are much too diffuse ; 
and besides, have been anticipated by 
other writers. They awaken, however, 
sad presentiments how soon, in the pro- 
gress of this unhappy war, the flames of 
insurrection may be rekindled in those 
countries where they have only recently 
been extinguished, and of the effects 
which this again may have on the des- 
tinies of Europe. 

Our readers are aware that Omar 
Pasha, the commander of the Ottoman 
forces on the Danube, after a display 
of strategical skill which, perhaps, 
astonished his friends as much as his 
enemies, retired from the left to the 
right bank of the river, leaving, 
however, a strongly-intrenched camp 
at Kalafat to serve as a tete-du-pont, 
when the state of the weather and 
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roads should make farther operations 
practicable. 


““We soon reached the town of Widdin,” 
says our author, as he sailed down the 
Danube, “the capical of Upper Bulgaria on 
the right bank, and the straggling village of 
Kalafat on the left. The minarets and cy- 
press trees of the former offered a striking 
contrast with the bare and wretched appear- 
ance of the latter. . °  « The 
fortifications of Widdin were low and weak 
in many points; the parapets, being of wat- 
tles filled with earth, the lime between the 
stones of the ramparts being worn away, 
and their slope too great ; they might easily 
be escaladed from the river, if they were at- 
tacked by surprise."—Frontier Lands, p. 
198. 


The author had afterwards an op- 
; " of inspecting the defences of 
jiddin, of which he thus speaks :— 


“The fortifications were built by Sultan 
Ahmed about three centuries ago, and I 
should think their defences would not prove 
efficient in modern warfare, as the ramparts 
were low, the curtains so long that they were 
out of all proportion, and the bastions appa- 
rently weak ; the great breadth of the ditch, 
however, and the plentiful supply of water 
from the Danube by which the walls were com- 
pletely surrounded, would give them a degree 
of strength in any assault not directed by 
skilful engineers—and the impossibility of 
mining, which is the great resource of sieges 
in the East, would render the place defensible 
in an insurrection of the natives, though it 
could not stand a day before the attack of a 
regular army with heavy artillery, anda 
good corps of sappers.”—p. 235. 


On passing from Widdin to Kalafat, 
he was obliged to remain longer than 
was agreeable to him, having been im- 
mediately consigned to the lazaretto, 
where he was imprisoned for four days. 
His account of this enforced visit is 
interesting, as it gives a practical il- 
lustration of the unscrupulous means 
resorted to by the Russians to pave 
the way to the occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities :— 


“ At Kalafat, I was received by the di- 
rector of the quarantine establishment (a 
Russian functionary, be it remarked), and 
consigned to a room in the lazaretto for four 
days, but we could not even enter this 
little prison without undergoing the barba- 
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rous process of the spoglio, which consists in 
leaving the suspected wardrobe in the hands 
of the gaolers to be aired, while other more 
innocent clothing is provided by them. 

“In conversing with the director, I re- 
marked, that I supposed he had not often 
much to do. ‘On the contrary,’ he replied, 
‘although we have not many passengers, 
the trouble of examining minutely into the 
circumstances of them, and of reading all 
the letters that cross the Danube, in order 
to send a detailed report to Bucharest, keeps 
me constantly occupied !’ 

“This was letting the cat out of the bag 
with a vengeance, for the Russian quarantine 
system on the Danube has no other object 
than that which the simple-minded official 
at Kalafat confessed to be his chief occupa- 
tion. This fact suffices to convey an ade- 
quate notion of the unwarrantable manner 
in which power is here assumed by Russia, 
A sanitary cordon wasestablished along the 
left bank of the Danube, and, by the treaty 
of Adrianople, Russia acquired the right of 
co-operation to a certain extent in its organ- 
isation, but that right is now exercised ina 
manner which withdraws it from all con- 
trol of the local government, and converts 
it into a series of police offices, with prisons 
attached to them for the greater facilitation 
of their operations ; which operations, though 
admirably conducted as a system of political 
espionage and surveillance, are in some re- 
spects totally at variance with the generally 
received principles of quarantine establish- 
ments. Thus persons arriving in the coun- 
try from the right bank of the river, or by 
the Black Sea, from the south, are detained 
for four days in close confinement, nominally 
to perform a quarantine which is no longer 
necessary, and which has been abolished 
even by Austria, but virtually for the pur- 
pose of undergoing the most searching scru- 
tiny ; all the papers they may have about 
them are examined under the pretext of fu- 
migation, notwithstanding that these papers 
perform quarantine with their owners, and 
every letter that enters the Principalities 
through their ports is opened and read by 
the directors of the lazarettos, in order that 
their contents, when important, may be 
transmitted, not to the native official autho- 
rities, nor to the Wallachian or Moldavian 
Princes, nor to the Commissioner of the So- 
vereign, but to the Russian agents. This is 
tolerated, although it is not sanctioned by 
any legal claim to such undue interference 
and control; and the Princes seem to con- 
sider themselves obliged to connive at it as 
well as at many other encroachments on the 
part of Russia, who takes this novel view of 
the legitimate mode of gauranteeing trea- 
ties.”*—p. 271, &c. 


* Both Widdin and Kalafat have lately been strongly fortified by the Turks; and since 
the foregoing pages were written, an important victory has been gained by them in the neigh- 


bourhood of Kalafat, in which the guns of that fort did great execution. 
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The following extract gives an ac- 
count of two fortified places on dif- 
ferent sides of the Danube, the names 
of which will probably, ere long, be 
often brought before the public. The 
author’s précis of the war, which ter- 
minated by the treaty of Bucharest, 
possesses a peculiar interest at this 
moment, as the conduct of Russia, in 
commencing and continuing that war, 
is precisely analogous to her conduct 
in the late unprincipled aggression. 
Then, as now, the hypocritical pretext 
of the Czar was, that the ‘ Greek 
Church was in danger.” Then, as 
now, without a complaint on the part 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
he flew to arms to protect their rights, 
as he alleged, but solely for his own 
aggrandisement. Never, surely, was 
the fable of the wolf quarrelling with 
the lamb for muddying the stream at 
which she was drinking below him, so 
well exemplified. The Czar has proved, 
that in the face of public opinion, and 
in contempt of truth, justice, and mo- 
rality, he can make anything or every- 
thing a pretence for seizing by force 
the objects which he covets; and the 
plea of a “* Protectorate ” has long been 
a stalking-horse in his family, when- 
ever they meditated an atrocious at- 
tempt on the liberty of a weaker neigh- 
bour :— 


“ At last we reached the towns of Rust- 
shuk and Giurgevo, facing each other, and 
both important in the history of the Danu- 
bian provinces; often besieged and destroy- 
ed, but still existing, to play a prominent 
part in any future war that may take place 
between Turkey and her great northern 
rival. 

“ Rustshuk is a town of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, and surrounded by strong military 
works; but the fortifications of Giurgevo 
were dismantled by the Russians, as well as 
all the other forts of the left bank, when 
they last evacuated the principalities, and, 
as they there stipulated by treaty that they 
should not be repaired, we found them in 
a state of complete ruin. 

“The historical importance of these two 
towns commenced shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Siston, which had the 
effect of withdrawing Austria from the ranks 
of the Sultan’s enemies, but which by no 
means impeded the aggression of Russia, 
The latter power first succeeded in wresting 
Georgia from his grasp, and then attempted 
to obtain possession of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. 

“The Czar commenced by giving the 
widest possible interpretation to the relative 
clanse of the treaty of Kainardjik, which 
classed him as a guarantee for the religious 
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rights of the Sultan’s Christian subjects in 
these provinces; and he usurped the fune- 
tions of an active protector, regardless of the 
logical distinction between’ these two quali- 
ties, and dispensing with the necessary con- 
ditions of his intervention — namely, a pal- 
pable invasion of those rights, and a public 
appeal to him as a guarantee. This conduct 
became at last so violent, that the Ottoman 
Porte retaliated by closing the Bosphorus 
against the Russian ships; and an army im- 
mediately advanced, under General Michel- 
son, to demand satisfaction. Yassi, the 
capital of Moldavia, was taken; and Bu- 
charest, the capital of Wallachia, was threat- 
ened. The Turkish army, commanded by 
Mustapha Bairactar, opposed the progress of 
the Russians, and was beaten. 

“The inhabitants of Bucharest, lured by 
the fair promises of the invaders, revolted 
against the Turks, and joining the advanced 
guard of Michelson’s army, drove them out 
of the town. 

‘*The Sultan assembled another force at 
Hadrianople, and attempted to regain his lost 
territory ; but his efforts were in vain, for 
the military vigour of his empire had been 
undermined by the insubordination of the 
Janissaries, who, after founding the Ottoman 
power by their valour and discipline, were 
on the verge of overthrowing it by their tur- 
bulence and corruption. 

“The Russians then crossed the Danube, 
and endeavoured to storm Rustshuk and 
Shumla; but these two places were well 
defended, and the assailants were repulsed 
with a heavy loss on both occasions, but 
principally at Rustshuk, where they lost 
6,000 men. 

“The Turks were enticed from their for- 
tresses, and fought a pitched battle, in 
which they were defeated, and they were 
obliged to retreat behind the Balkans, leav- 
ing the whole of Eastern Bulgaria in the 
hands of the Russians. 

“* But Sultan Mahomed II. was endowed 
with a character of too vigorous a stamp to 
admit of his giving up any part of his ter- 
ritory without another struggle; and he le- 
vied a powerful army under the command 
of his best general Kavanosoglu Ahmed 
Aga, which he sent to attack the well-known 
Kutusoff at Rustshuk. He succeeded; the 
Russians were driven across the river to 
Giurgevo, whither they carried also the in- 
habitants of Rustshuk, and they set fire to 
that town in evacuating it. The Turks ex~ 
tinguished the flames, however, and pur- 
sued the Russians into Wallachia. Kutu- 
soff out-manceuvred them by a flank move- 

ment, to attack their camp; and seeing his 
communications intercepted, Ahmed Aga was 
forced to offer terms, which were gladly ac- 
cepted, on account of Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia, which required that the army en- 
gaged with the Turks should return, for the 
defence of the country. The treaty of Bu- 
charest was then concluded, and the trea- 
chery of the Greek Murusi, who was in the 
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Turkish service, and secretly in the pay of 
Russia, deprived the Sultan of the whole of 
Bessarabia, for which conduct in that nego- 
tiation the traitor was beheaded. Rust- 
shuk is one of the fortresses strengthening 
the outer line of defence of Turkey against 
Russia — Widdin and Nicopoli being the 
two others toward the west, and Silestra to- 
ward the east.”—p. 205. 


At the breaking out of this contest 
an opinion was entertained by many 
— in this country, that the 

urkish soldiers, both in discipline and 
materiel, were greatly inferior to the 
Russians, and would have no chance 
whatever with them in the field, ex- 
cept by an overwhelming superiority 
of force. No one was at greater pains 
to inculcate this opinion than the 
Times, which, day after day, during 
the wearisome negotiations in the sum- 
mer months, laboured to convince its 
readers of the utter impossibility for 
the Ottomans to resist, in the long 
run, their powerful enemy; and that 
the pretended prophecy that the Rus- 
sians would one day become masters of 
Constantinople, must, from the very 
nature of things, be accomplished. Ac- 
cording to this journal, one would have 
supposed, that while the other nations 
of Europe were advancing in the arts of 
life, the Turks alone were retrograding, 
or remaining stationary ; and thatatthe 
a day they were still the same 

rave, but rude barbarians, as when, 
under Mahomet II., they stormed and 
took Constantinople, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. This attempt 
to write down the Turks was so very 
palpable that many of the political op- 
ponents of the Times did not scruple 
to ascribe it to Russian influence. ‘The 
tone of this journal has, it is well 
known, been greatly altered of late in 
regard to the Turkish question; but 
should any of its readers continue of 
the same opinion as it formerly mooted, 
we would strongly recommend to them 
an attentive perusal of the fourteenth 
chapter of the ‘Frontier Lands,” 
which treats of the respective compo- 
sition of the Turkish and Russian ar- 
mies. The truth is as was stated by 
Lord Palmerston, in his crushing re- 
ply to Mr. Cobden, Turkey, a 
the last thirty years, has progresse 
more rapidly than almost any other 
country in Europe. We know that 
many of her sons have been sent to 
this country to acquire a practical 
knowledge of mechanics and of engi- 
neering. Most of her leading states- 


men and generals have resided both 
in London and in Paris, and are inti- 
mately acquainted with European po- 
litics. Some pleasing and interesting 
examples of this fact are given by the 
author, who, in various places, had the 
good fortune to be personally intro- 
duced to the Pashas, and uniformly 
represents them as men of highly po- 
lished manners, keenly alive to the 
true interests of their own country, 
and perfectly cognizant of all that 
was passing in the great world around 
them. But the best reply to the alle- 
gations of the Zimes is, to point to 
the dignified course which the Porte 
has pursued in the late negotiations, 
and the wisdom which enabled it to 
discern at a glance the weak points 
of the unfortunate Vienna note, in the 
composition of which the ingenuity of 
some of the most practised diplomatists 
had been employed. The acuteness of 
the Turkish statesmen in detecting 
these political blunders—their firmness 
in rejecting such conditions as would 
have been surrendering to Russia the 
whole subject in dispute; above all, 
the consummate prudence and modera- 
tion which distinguished their declara- 
tion of war, as contrasted with the 
mendacious bluster of the Czar’s ma- 
nifesto: all these will form a me- 
morable chapter in the future history 
of this struggle, and vindicate for Tur- 
key a higher rank in the scale of na- 
tions than has been hitherto assigned 
to it. 

The following extract gives a lively 
picture of Turkish military life, and a 
better insight into the routine of their 
camps than any late publication we 
are acquainted with :— 


“The best hospital I saw at Bucharest 
was that of the Turkish army of occupation. 
In cleanliness and ventilation it surpassed 
anything of the kind that has as yet come 
under my notice; and it was so well order- 
ed in every respect, that there are few re- 
gimental surgeons of my acquaintance in 
her Majesty’s service, who would not derive 
advantage from the study of its arrange- 
ments. I also had an opportunity of seeing 
the Turkish troops reviewed. 

“There was a regiment of dragoons, six 
battalions of infantry, and a field battery of 
six guns. The cavalry was of the lightest 
description, and the horses seemed to be too 
highly fed, and too spirited, to admit of great 
regularity in their movements ; but to coun- 
terbalance these defects, they displayed a 
degree of quickness of evolution, which 
would astonish our lancers with their tall 
chargers, 
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“The infantry was steady, and mancu- 
vred well; but the men were most remark- 
ably young ; their average age could hardly 
exceed twenty-three, and their height about 
five feet eight ; they formed line three deep, 
and were rather old-fashioned in their ma- 
nual exercise ; but their file-firing of blank 
cartridge was excellent, and in general their 
greatest merit seemed to be rapidity rather 
than precision. 

“ The artillery were beyond all praise. A 
better materiel could not exist, and it would 
be impossible to handle it more perfectly. I 
went to see the barracks, The men, as well 
as the horses, are too well fed; their dinner 
was as tempting, as the sort of overgrown 
gentleman’s stables, in which I saw the ca- 
valry chargers and artillery horses, were 
neat and airy. 

“The soldiers’ rooms had neither tables 
nor benches, and the beds being arranged 
along the floors, they looked very different 
from our barracks; but they were quite as 
comfortable, according to the oriental ideas 
of comfort. 

“ The officers treated me with the greatest 
urbanity, showed me everything, and took 
me into their rooms to smoke long pipes, 
and drink thimblefuls of coffee. 1 met se- 
veral of them afterwards, at the hospitable 
table of the Turkish commissioner, Ahmed 
Vefyd Effendi. There was Halim Pasha, 
the lieutenant-general commanding —a little 
man, full of fun, and most affable with his 
inferiors, though considered somewhat severe 
on matters of duty. Mahmed Pasha was 
the major-general, rather too stout to be 
much of a soldier, but good-humoured, and 
by no means affecting a warlike bearing, 
which his military services would not have 
warranted, as those of Halim Pasha did. 
Then there were Colonel Ismael Bey, a gal- 
lant soldier, a thoroughly good officer, and 
an excellent fellow, who commands the 4th 
regiment of the guards; and Colonel Emin 
Bey, a most amusing man, and an expe- 
rienced artillery officer, but qualified by his 
comrades as a fastidious disciplinarian, which 
little failing, if it be one, is excusable in a 
colonel who has his detachment in such 
tiptop order; Muhemid Bey, the town-ma- 
jor, a most gentlemanly young man, and 
said to be a promising officer; and Akif 
Bey, the surgeon-major, a medical man, 
who talked well on professional subjects, 
both in French and German, and a great 
favourite with the garrison, And then, 
there was my own particular chum, good old 
Yusuf Bey, the colonel who had behaved so 
well in Buigaria shortly before I went there. 
Though past sixty years of age, he had the 
health and spirits of a boy—a Georgian by 
birth, and as black as a mulatto, but a fine- 
looking man, and the very picture of a ster- 
ling soldier, true to the back-bone, and bold 
asalion. He was the very life and soul of 
many a friendly party thus composed.”— 
p. 340. 
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While the author was at Buchares , 
the Russian troops, which then occupied 
part of the town, had frequent field. 
days, which enabled him to judge of 
their skill in manceuvring. In some 
respects, he speaks favourably of their 
appearance, particularly of the manner 
in which they advanced in line ; but in 
others, such as skirmishing, he thinks 
their drill very defective. ‘‘ Our rifle 
brigade would make short work of such 
skirmishers ; every one of them would 
be picked off as soon as they ex- 
tended.” 

In some excellent general remarks 
on the composition of the Russian ar. 
mies, the incompetency of their com- 
missariat department is pointed out 
as being the radical defect in their 
military system, which told against 
them with tremendous force, when 
serving abroad :— 


“Tt is not in a two months’ campaign in 
Hungary that Russia meets with any real 
difficulties, for she has men, and they fight; 
but when they fall on the resources of her 
corrupt and incompetent commissariat de- 
partment, it is then that her armies melt 
away like hoarfrost before the rising sun, 
I, for one, saw enough of the Russian troops 
at Bucharest, to explain most fully to me 
how the Emperor lost 150,000 men, and 
50,000 horses in the war of 1828 and 1829 
only a small proportion of these having been 
killed in battle, or having died of their 
wounds.”—p. 345. 


Farther on, the reason why Russia, 
with all her resources, has never been 
able to organise a commissariat de- 
partment, is explained in a few but sig- 
nificant words :— 


“ Every colonel speculates on the food and 
clothing of his regiment, so much so, that 
his promotion to the rank of major-general 
is regarded as a positive misfortune; and 
every surgeon makes handsome profits on the 
supply of medicines for his corps. Hunger, 
cold, and sickness thus become the allies of 
any power at war with Russia ; for no army 
in the world suffers so much hardship as the 
poor, emaciated creatures who fight for the 
Czar abroad, I had ample proof of the fact 
at Bucharest, where I saw two Russian bri- 
gades that had served in the Hungarian 
campaign.”—p. 849. 


The policy of Russia, in re to 
those nations which have had the mis- 
fortune to fall under her influence, has 
generally worked well for the objects 
which she had in view; for her schemes 
have been matured by far-sighted but 
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unscrupulous politicians, who knew 
well the character of the parties they 
had to deal with. Their plan has 
usually been to invent a specious pre- 
text for interference ; and when that 
pretext has once been allowed, to con- 
vert the permission into a right, which, 
in every case, has been made subser- 
vient to Russian interests. In no in- 
stance has this been more glaringly 
evinced than in the arrangement for a 
** SANITARY CORDON,” which, taking 
advantage of Turkish weakness, the 
Russian diplomatists had the skill to 

uade the Porte to allow them to 
introduce into the treaty of Adrianople. 
The effect which this has had in in- 
creasing the political influence of the 
Russians in the Danubian principalities 
has already been pointed out. But 
Russian policy has extended the princi- 
ple much further than to the mere es- 
pionage over strangers, and engrafted 
upon it their own system of quarantine 
—the most barbarous, certainly, of any 
in existence —from which none has 
suffered more than the shipping inte- 
rest and mercantile community of 
Great Britain. It is well known that, 
in consequence of the extent of land 
thrown out of cultivation in this coun- 
try soon after protection was abolished, 
we have been obliged to derive a great 
part of our supplies of grain from other 
countries, particularly from those which 
are situated on the banks of the Da- 
nube and on the shores of the Black 
Sea. Now, in consequence of the ar- 
rangement which we have mentioned, 
for all vessels clearing out from Lon- 
don or Liverpool with cargoes for the 
Danubian principalities very high fees 
must be paid to the Russian consuls in 
this country—for what ? why, for per- 
mission to trade with our own ancient 
allies!' Nor does the grievance stop 
here. As every vessel must pass Con- 
stantinople, where it is convenient for 
the Russians to suppose that the plague 
is always lurking, the captain and crew, 
before being permitted to land a single 
bale of goods, are obliged to comply 
with a set of minute and galling qua- 
rantine regulations, all of which are 
attended with great expense of time 
and money, and sometimes even with 
fatal consequences. “In cases of sick- 
ness, no medical assistance can be ob- 
tained on board a ship; and however 
ill a sailor may be, he must come 
on shore to the oflice of the captain 
of the port to be seen by the medi- 


cal officer, or die on board without 
help if he be unable to move.” The 
lives of many British sailors have, we 
are assured, been sacrificed by a strict 
adherence to this savage rule. ‘‘ The 
Protestant cemetry of Galatz is abun- 
dantly eloquent on this subject.” 

On the subject of the Russian qua- 
rantine, the author supplies ample par- 
ticulars, which will be read with interest 
by such as are engaged in the Black 
Sea trade. To show the practical 
working of the system, we subjoin the 
following examples :— 


“The captain of an English brig, that 
lately performed quarantine at Galatz, de- 
clared that this elaborate process cost him 
no less than 260 piastres; and it was under- 
gone when no apprehension of the plague 
could possibly be entertained. Another cap- 
tain of an English vessel paid, a few months 
ago, at Galatz, 135 piastres for the quaran- 
tine tax on nine persons, composing his 
crew; 24 piastres for the ticket given him ; 
435 piastres for the pay of the guard, who 
remained on board during the term of obser- 
vation; 150 piastres for the pay of two 
guards, charged with watching his ship dur- 
ing the time of expurgation; and 90 pias- 
tres for the hire of a carriage to bring the 
inspector to visit the vessel daily ; in all, 
820 piastres. The ship was kept sixty-five 
days in quarantine, merely because she had 
a cargo on board; and consequently, could 
not go through the process of smoking her 
sails and running rigging, &e., &c., in her 
hold. 

“ The manufactured goods which she car- 
ried, and which were classed as susceptible 
of conveying contagion, were enclosed in 
tarpaulin covers, with certificates from the 
Russian consul at the shipping port. She 
was furnished with a clean bill of health 
from Constantinople, and she was thirty 
days under the observation of the local au- 
thorities before her quarantine commenced, 
as she went from Galatz to Ibraila, and 
thence to Ziglina, where a guard was placed 
on board. She was in a most hazardous po- 
sition during her quarantine, as the sudden 
breaking up of the ice on the Danube might 
have endangered the lives of her crew, as 
well as the property of the shippers, which 
was worth £8,000. A survey of her condi- 
tion was made officially by two British mas- 
ters, who reported that her safety impera- 
tively required the landing of her cargo be- 
fore the ice should break up, which was 
daily expected to take place. Every possi- 
ble remonstrance was made by the competent 
authorities, and yet the Russian quarantine 
department of this Turkish province refused 
to give her pratique, or even let the cargo 
be landed until the stated term had expired.” 
—p. 365, 
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Anotherserious grievance, connected 
with the trade of the Danubian princi- 
se which the British merchant 
1as had to complain of is, the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, arising from 
Russia having failed to perform the 
duty which she had undertaken, to keep 
the channel clear, and for which she 
continues to charge very heavy dues on 
all foreign vessels frequenting the 
river. 

Both Mr. Oliphant and the author 
of the work from which we have hi- 
therto quoted so largely, have expa- 
tiated on this grievance, and pointed 
out many aggravating circumstances 
attending it. “The subject was last July 
brought before Parliament by Mr. 
Liddell, and replied to by Lord ‘Palm- 
erston. We subjoin his lordship’s an- 
swer, not only as being a very clear 
and concise statement of the case, but 
as also possessing the weight of minis- 
terial authority. Mr. Liddell having 
asked, “‘ Whether any instructions had 
been sent out by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to inquire into the case of 
British vessels at present detained in 
the Danube, owing to the imperfect 
state of the navigation of that river,” 
Lord Palmerston, after explaining that 
the recent obstructions in the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube had been greatly 
increased by accidental circumstances 
of weather, thus continued :— 


“ But I am bound to say that, for a great 
many years past, her Majesty’s Government 
have had great reason to complain of the 
neglect of the Government of Russia to per- 
form those duties which belong to it as the 
possessor of the territory where the delta of 
the Danube is situate, to clear and maintain 
that particular branch. It was my duty, 
when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to make frequent representations to the Rus- 
sian Government on this matter; and they 
always agreed it was their duty to do so. 
They admitted that which we assert, that as 
they had thought fit by the treaty of Adria- 
nople to possess themselves of the mouths of 
the Danube — the great watercourse — the 
great highway of nations — leading to the 
centre of Germany—it was their duty to see 
that it was always maintained, free and ac- 
cessible, according to the terms of the treaty 
of Vienna. The Government of Russia did 
not dispute that obligation, but asserted that 
they were always using the means for remedy- 
ing this inconvenience, The grievance is, 
that while the mouths of the Danube formed 
part of the Turkish territory, the depth of 
the water was sixteen feet over the bar, it 
is now, by the neglect of the Russian au- 
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thories, decreased to eleven feet, and even 
that eleven feet is reduced to so narrow a 
channel in consequence of obstructions on 
each side, from the quantity of vessels 
wrecked, and allowed to remain there, form- 
ing sand banks, that it is very difficult for 
ships to pass out, except in very calm wea- 
ther, and with a very skilful pilot. There 
were local interests, of which we were cog- 
nisant to thwart what, we are bound to be- 
lieve, were the intentions of the Russian 
Government ; the rivalship on the part of 
Odessa, which leads very likely to a desire 
to obstruct the exports of commerce by the 
Danube to increase the exports of Odessa ; 
and also, that little local interest which 
arises from the profits which bargemen and 
lightermen make in unloading vessels which 
come down the Danube, and loading them 
afterwards when they are outside the bar. 
These local feelings and interests certainly 
must have been allowed to obstruct, with- 
out probably their being aware of it, the 
good intentions of the Russian Government ; 
for they promised to take all effectual means, 
and said they would send a steam-dredge to 
clear all obstructions at the bar. That 
steam-dredge came ; that steam-dredge in two 
hours was put out of gear, from some acci- 
dent or other, and thut steam-dredge had to 
go back to Odessa for repairs. We recom- 
mend that the Russian Government should 
pursue the method by which the Turkish 
Government kept the channel clear. That 
method was a very simple one: to require 
every vessel that went out, to drag astern a 
good iron rake. It kept the channel clear; 
and the depth of sixteen feet was constantly 
kept up. I understand that, in addition to 
the representations which it was my duty 
to make when in the Foreign Office, con- 
stant complaints and representations have been 
made to the Russian Government ; and I hope 
that Government will at last break through 
the trammels which hitherto seem to have 
impeded its proper action, and see that it is 
a positive duty which it owes to Europe to 
maintain free that passage which it obtained 
by force of arms, and which they believe 
themselves justified in retaining by the 
treaty of Adrianople.” 


This speech is a memorable one in 
several respects. It is an authorita- 
tive exposition of the mean, paltry ar- 
tifices which Russia does not scruple to 
stoop to, in order to gain herown selfish 
ends. In the present case we see 
that, not content with the political in- 
fluence which the direction of a sani- 
tary cordon had given her in the Da- 
nubian principalities, she takes every 
means in her power to ruin their trade 
with this country ; for she calculates 
that every quarter of corn shipped at 
Galatz is so much loss to Odessa. 

But in inflicting an injury on her too 
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conliding neighbours, she has a keen 
eye to the interests of her own people. 

Ye infer from Lord Palmerston’s 

ch that all the ‘ bargemen and 
lightermen ” employed in unloading 
and reloading the vessels, inside and 
outside the bar, are Russians ; and we 
know that they charge pretty smartly 
for their trouble. His lordship’s idea, 
therefore, that all these local interests 
had “ obstructed the good intentions of 
the Russian Government, probably 
without their being aware of it,”” must 
be considered one of those graceful 
rhetorical flourishes, which pass in Par- 
liament for precisely what they are 
worth. But we learn from the author 
of “The Frontier Lands,” and from 
Mr. Oliphant, that in allowing those 
obstructions to navigation to accumu- 
late at the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 
the Russians have a much deeper aim 
in view than merely thwarting a com- 
mercial rival. They wish that the only 
navigable outlet of the Danube should 
be the Kilia mouth, which being on 
their own territory, would give them 
the complete command of the whole 
trade of the river. Considering the 
immense supplies of grain which France 
as well as this country have for some 
time past drawn from the Black Sea, 
both powers are equally interested in 
resisting this project. 

After seeing the manner in which 
Russia has made use of the treaty of 
Adrianople to establish an influence 
in the very heart of the Turkish em- 
pire—an imperium in imperio which is 
not only opposed to the interests of 
Turkey, but is exceedingly prejudicial 
to British commerce, there cannot ex- 
ist a doubt that it is the bounden duty 
of British statesmen to oppose the re- 
enactment of this treaty, unless greatly 
modified. Lord Palmerston has him- 
self clearly defined the right of such 
interference. By the treaty of Vienna 
the Danube was declared to be the 
“ highway of nations,” and this is now 
an established point in the interna- 
tional laws of Europe. No power, 
therefore, has a right to obstruct others 
in navigating thismighty stream, which 
has thus been declared open to all na- 
tions. 

By an arrangement concluded in 
1840, betwixt Austria and Russia, the 
latter power undertook to keep the Su- 
lina mouth of the river free from ob- 
struction, on payment of certain dues, 
which, as we have seen, have been 
rigidly exacted, while the duty has 


been neglected. The indisputable in- 
ference, therefore, is, that it would be 
for the interest of all the other nations 
in Europe, except Russia, that the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube should 
again be placed under the surveillance 
of Turkey, which had heretofore so 
well discharged the trust, by the simple 
method mentioned by Lord Palmer- 
ston. 

This measure would effectually abro- 
gate the sanitary cordon of Russia, 
with its vexatious system of quarantine, 
and its other monstrous anomalies. 
Combined with the Black Sea being 
thrown open to all nations, instead of 
being shut up as a Russian lake, it 
would be a boon of unspeakable impor- 
tance to the shipping interests of this 
country, and would be accepted by the 
nation at large as some compensation 
for the expenses of the war. 

During the lull of hostilities on the 
Danube imposed by the state of the 
weather, the public mind was pain- 
fully directed to the Euxine, by an 
event of deep atrocity — the massacre 
at Sinope. It will never be forgotten 
in this country ; and it will be re. 
corded in history that this bloody 
deed was perpetrated almost within 
sight of the most powerful naval ar. 
maments ever known, fitted out at an 
enormous expense by France and 
England, for the express purpose of 
protecting a tried and faithful ally, 
but were then floating idly in the 
waters of the Bosphorus—their officers 
engaged at the time in feasting the 
Turkish admiral. It was at this mo- 
ment of fatal security that the Russian, 
spying his opportunity (and when did 
he ever neglect an opportunity ?), dealt 
with remorseless fury a terrible blow 
against the Turkish navy, from which, 
like the “ untoward event” at Nava- 
rino, it will require many years to 
recover. The cowardly atrocity of 
sacrificing so many victims, when all 
resistance on the part of these brave 
men was hopeless, is unparalleled in 
modern history, except by the same 
people, at the sack of Ismael, in Dec., 
1790, under Suwarrow, when that able 
but cruel warrior ordered many thou- 
sands of the Turkish soldiers to be 
butchered in cold blood, for no other 
crime than that they dared to oppose 
a lawless invader. While this event 
brands with an ineffaceable stigma the 
remissness of the allies, it will, we 
trust, be an incitement to exertions in 
some degree suited to the mighty pre- 
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parations they have made, which will 
otherwise be a laughingstock to fu- 
ture ages. 

The Euxine (originally called Axe- 
nus, the Inhospitable) was the sea 
infamous above all others among the 
ancient Greeks for its storms and ship- 
wrecks, and the savage disposition of 
the natives who peopled its shores. 
The Tauri, who inhabited the Taurico- 
Chersonesus, now the Crimea, were 
particularly distinguished for their 
cruelty. ‘ All strangers shipwrecked 
on their coasts,” we are informed by 
Herodotus, “‘and particularly every 
Greek who falls into their hands, they 
sacrifice to a virgin. The sacred per- 
sonage to whom this sacrifice is offered, 
the Taurians themselves assert to be 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamem- 
non.” 

In the fourteenth century the Crimea 
was held by the Genoese, and was the 
centre of their immense commerce 
with the East :— 


“The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, 
the Wolga, and the Don, opened a rare and 
laborious passage for the gems and spices of 
India ; and, after three months’ march, the 
caravans of Carizme met the Italian vessels 
in the harbours of Krimea. These various 
branches of trade were monopolised by the 
diligence and power of the Genoese. Their 
tivals of Venice and Pisa were forcibly ex- 
pelled; the natives were awed by the castles 
and cities, which arose on the foundations 
of their humble factories; and their prin- 
cipal establishment of Caffa was besieged 
without effect by the Tartar powers. Des- 
titute of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants, who fed or 
famished Constantinople according to their 
interest. They proceeded to usurp the cus- 
toms, the fishery, and even the toll of the 
Bosphorus ; and while they derived from 
these objects a revenue of 200,000 pieces of 
gold, a remnant of 30,000 was allowed to 
the Emperor.”* 


The Crimea has been called the 
Garden of Southern Russia. All mo- 
dern travellers who have visited this 
enchanting region, from Professor 
Pallas and Dr. Clarke down to Kohl 
and Oliphant, vie with each other in 
their glowing descriptions of its beau- 
tiful scenery, which is said to equal or 
excel anything of the kind in Europe. 

Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Heber, 
whose MS. notes form the most valu- 
able part of Dr. Clarke’s “ Travels,” 
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calls this peninsula a ‘‘ paradise,” 
which he leaves with a sigh, when he 
reflects on the interminable steppes of 
the Don Cossacks, which he and his 
companions were about to traverse. 

To this Garden of Eden Mr. Oli- 
phant, in the work before us, conducts 
his readers. Starting from St. Peters. 
burgh, this traveller went by the rail- 
road to Moscow, from thence to Nijni 
Novogorod, where he had the good 
fortune to arrive at the period of the 
fair, which he describes with liveliness 
and spirit. He then embarked in a 
steamer on the Volga; thus travelling 
in the same track as ‘Old John Bell 
of Antermony,” who accompanied 
from St. Petersburgh the Russian 
embassy sent by Peter the Great to 
Astrachan, in the year 1715. Man- 
ners and customs in the East never 
change ; and Mr. Oliphant bears tes- 
timony to the fidelity of the descrip- 
tion of this author, whose plain, unaf-. 
fected style and manly good sense 
have produced one of the most delight- 
ful books of travels in the language. 
Mr. Oliphant, leaving the steamer 
at Dubouka, travelled through the 
steppes of the Don Cossacks. His 
observations on this primitive people 
will be read with interest at present, 
as they form the very best soldiers in 
the Russian army, and are the great 
nursery whence the troops, then em- 
ployed against the Circassians parti. 
cularly, were recruited. Leaving the 
steppes, he embarked in a steamer at 
the sea of Azoph, which, after a tedious 
assage, brought him down to Yeni- 
sale and Kertch, whence he proceed- 
ed to the Peninsula, the principal 
places in which he visited. Mr. Oli- 
phant has a good eye and keen relish 
for fine scenery, which he describes 
cou amore, and confirms the favourable 
accounts of his predecessors. It is 
not, however, as a specimen of fine 
writing that we at present use his tes- 
timony, and we therefore proceed at 
once to his account of Sebastopol, 
infinitely the most interesting object 
in the Black Sea at the present mo- 
ment :— 


“The population of Sebastopol, including 
military and marine, amounts to forty thou- 
sand. The town is, in fact, an immense gar- 
rison, and looks imposing, because so many 
of the buildings are barracks or Government 


offices. Still I was much struck with the 
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substantial appearance of many of the private 
houses; and, indeed, the main street was 
handsomer than any I had seen since leav- 
ing Moscow, while it owed its extreme 
cleanliness to large gangs of military pri- 
soners, who were employed in perpetually 
sweeping. New houses were springing up 
in every direction, Government works were 
still going forward vigorously, and Sebasto- 
pol bids fair to rank high among Russian 
cities. The magnificent arm of the sea upon 
which it is situate, is an object worthy the 
millions which have been lavished in render- 
ing it a fitting receptacle for the Russian 
navy. 

“As I stood upon the handsome stairs 
that lead down to the water's edge, I counted 
thirteen sail of the line anchored in the prin- 
cipal harbour. The newest of these, a noble 
three-decker, was lying within pistol-shot of 
the quay. The average breadth of this inlet 
is one thousand yards. Two creeks branch 
off from it, intersecting the town in a sou- 
therly direction, and containing steamers and 
smaller craft, besides a long row of hulks, 
which have been converted into magazines 
or prison-ships. 

“The hard service which has reduced so 
many of the handsomest ships of the Russian 
navy to this condition, consists in lying for 
eight or ten years upon the sleeping bosom 
of the harbour. . . . After the expira- 
tion of that period, their timbers, composed 
of fir or pine wood never properly seasoned, 
become perfectly rotten. This result is chiefly 
owing to inherent decay, and, in some de- 
gree, to the ravages of a worm that abounds 
in the muddy waters of the Tchernoi Retcka, 
a stream which, traversing the valley of 
Thkerman, and into the upper part of the 
main harbour. It is said that this per- 
nicious insect, which is equally destructive 
in salt water as in fresh, costs the Russian 
Government many thousands, and is one of 
the most serious obstacles to the formation 
of an efficient navy on the Black Sea. 

“Tt is difficult to see, however, why this 
should be the case, if the ships are copper- 
bottomed ; and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the real state of matters would lead one 
to suspect that the attacks of the naval em- 
ployés are more formidable to the coffers of 
the Government than the attacks of this 
worm, which is used as a convenient scapegoat 
when the present rotten state of the Black Sea 
fleet cannot be otherwise accounted for. In 
contradiction to this, we may be referred to 
the infinitely more efficient state of the Bal- 
tic fleet ; but that may arise rather from their 
proximity to head-quarters, than from the 
absence of the worm in the Northern seas, 

“The wages of the seamen are so low— 
about sixteen rubles a-year — that it is not 
unnatural they should desire to increase so 
miserable a pittance by any means in their 
power. The consequence is, that from the 
members of the naval board to the boys 
that blow the smiths’ bellows in the dock- 


yard, everybody shares the spoils obtained 
by an elaborately devised system of plunder, 
carried on somewhat in this way: A certain 
quantity of well-seasoned oak being required, 
Government issues tenders for the supply of 
the requisite amount. A number of con- 
tractors submit their tenders to a board ap- 
pointed for the purpose of receiving them, 
who are regulated in their choice of a con- 
tractor, not by the amount of his tender, but 
of his bribe. The fortunate individual se- 
lected immediately sub-contracts upon a 
somewhat similar principle. Arranging to 
be supplied with the timber for half the 
amount of his tender, the sub-contractor car- 
ries on the game; and, perhaps, the eighth 
link in this contracting chain is the man 
who, for an absurdly low figure, undertakes 
to produce the seasoned wood. 

“ His agents in the central provinces, ac- 
cordingly, float a quantity of green pines 
and firs down the Dnieper and Bog to Ni- 
cholaeff, which are duly handed up to the 
head contractor, each man pocketing the 
difference between his contract and that of 
his neighbour. When the wood is produced 
before the board appointed to inspect it, an- 
other bribe seasons it ; and the Government, 
after paying the price of well-seasoned oak, 
is surprised that the 120 gun ship of which 
it has been built, is unfit for service in five 
years. 

“ The rich harvest that is reaped by those 
employed in building and fitting her up is 
easily obtained ;; and to such an extent 
did the dockyard workmen trade in Govern- 
ment stores, &c., that merchant vessels were 
for a long time prohibited from entering the 
harbour. I was not surprised, after obtain- 
ing this interesting description of Russian 
ingenuity, to learn that, out of the imposing 
array before us, there were only two ships in 
a condition to undertake a voyage round the 
Cape. 

‘Tf, therofore, in estimating the strength 
of the Russian navy, we deduct the ships 
which, for all practical purposes, are un- 
seaworthy, it will appear that the Black Sea 
fleet—that standing bugbear of the unfortu- 
nate Porte — will dwindle into a force more 
in proportion to its limited sphere of action, 
and to the enemy which, in the absence of 
any other European power, it would en- 
counter. There is no reason to suppose that 
the navy forms an exception to the rule, 
that all the great national institutions of 
Russia are artificial. The Emperor and the 
army are not to be regarded in that light, 
though the latter will doubtless be glad of an 
early opportunity of redeeming its character, 
which has been somewhat shaken by the 
unsatisfactory displays of prowess daily ex- 
hibited in the Caucasus, and the absurd 
misadventures of one of the divisions which 
ultimately failed, in taking part in the last 
Hungarian campaign, for lack of a properly 
organised commisariat. . ° . . 

“Nothing can be more formidable than 
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the appearance of Sebastopol from the sea- 
ward. Upon a future occasion we visited it 
in a steamer, and found that at one point we 
were commanded by twelve hundred pieces 
of artillery: fortunately for a hostile fleet, 
we afterwards heard that these could not be 
discharged without bringing down the rot- 
ten batteries upon which they were placed, 
and which are so badly constructed that 
they look as if they had been done by con- 
tract. Four of the forts consist of three tiers 
of batteries. We were, of course, unable to 
do more than take a very general survey of 
these celebrated fortifications, and therefore 
cannot vouch for the truth of the assertion, 
that the rooms in which the guns are worked 
are so narrow and ill-ventilated, that the 
artillerymen would be inevitably stifled in 
the attempt to discharge their guns and their 
duty ; but of one fact there was no doubt, 
that however well fortified may be the ap- 
proaches to Sebastopol by sea, there is no- 
thing whatever to prevent any number of 
troops landing a few miles to the south of 
the town, in one of the six convenient bays 
with which the coast, as far as Cape Kerson, 
is indented, and marching down the main- 
street (provided they were strong enough to 
defeat any military force that might be op- 
posed to them in the open field), sack the 
town, and burn the fleet.”—p. 260, &c. 


Our readers will recollect that it 
was the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
which first brought this magnificent 
territory within the grasp, and exposed 
it to the cupidity of the Empress Ca- 
therine II. With the stealthy cau- 
tiousness which characterises the Rus- 
sians, she first forced the Turks to 
acknowledge the independence of the 
Khans, who had been subject to them 
for 300 years; she then, under the 
usual pretext of prorecrion, inter- 
fered in a dispute which had arisen in 
the family of the Khans—deposed one 
of the brothers, and put up another in 
his stead ; and afterwards fomented a 
cabal against her own puppet, which 
drove him into banishment, and finally 
into the hands of the Turks, who put 
him to death. Lastly, when she 
thought the pear was ripe, this unprin- 
cipled woman {but not without much 
bloodshed of the Tartars) annexed 
this beautiful country to the imperial 
crown, of which it now forms the 
brightest gem. 

It was in this treaty that the famous 
Russian claim of a Protectorate over 
the Greek Church was craftily intro- 
duced; and however blind to their 
danger the Turks were in allowing it, 
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there was one foreign diplomatist at 
Constantinople at the time who was 
fully alive to the use which the Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburgh would make of 
this instrument for promoting its am- 
bitious designs. From some important 
documents lately published by M. 
Poujoulat,* we learn that, pending 
the negotiations for this treaty, Baron 
Thirgort, who was at that time the 
Austrian Envoy at Constantinople, 
thus wrote to the Court of Vienna :— 
*T have no doubt that, notwithstand- 
ing the insignificant declarations of the 
Reis Effendi against the pretensions of 
the Russians, who claim the right of 
protection over their Greek co-religion- 
aires, the Russian plenipotentiaries will 
prove their skill, and know how to 
attain their object by some more or less 
distinct stipulation of the treaty.” 
Several months after the conclusion 
of the treaty, the Baron, after stating 
the incalculable advantages which 
Russia had gained by this treaty, in 
the possession of Kinburn, and the 
mouths and banks of the Dneiper on 
one side, and the eastern part of the 
Crimea, and the noble harbour of 
Kerch on the other, proceeds to say, in 
a despatch dated 3rd September, 1774: 
‘As those countries produce in abun- 
dance timber, iron, hemp, and all the 
materials needed for the construction 
of ships, it will be easy for her to build 
at Kerch, in a short timeand atlittleex- 
pense, a fleet oftwelve or fifteen line-of- 
battle ships, and in the other ports which 
she has recently acquired, a number 
of smaller vessels, and thus to have al- 
ways ready the means for transporting 
a large number of troops over the Black 
Sea. It follows that, whenever the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburgh shall choose, 
Russia will always be able, without 
making previously any extraordinary 
armaments, to effect a landing on the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and to conduct, 
with a favourable wind, in thirty-six 
or forty-eight hours, twenty thousand 
men from Kerch to the very walls of 
Constantinople. In such acase, a con~ 
spiracy, arranged beforehand with the 
leaders of the schismatic religion, will 
infallibly break out. The most deli- 
cate and dangerous part of all this 
business is, that the existence of the 
Porte appears henceforward to de- 
pend on the will of other courts. As 
soon as the works which are to be 


* “La France et la Russie & Constantinople.” Par M. Poujoulat. Paris, 1853 
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executed in the new Russian establish- 
ments shall be completed, we may ex- 
pect any day the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Russians. This capital 
may be conquered by an unexpected at- 
tack, before the news of the Russian 
army will have reached the frontiers of 
other Christian powers. Finally, as 
Russia will be henceforward able to 
dictate to the Sultan, and as she has 
the means of compelling him to yield, 
she may, perhaps, be satisfied for some 
years te come, by reigning in his name, 
until she thinks that the favourable mo- 
ment is come to take complete possession 
of his dominions.” 

It is impossible not to admire the 
sagacity of this far-seeing statesman, 
which enabled him to penetrate the 
Machiavelian policy of the Court of 
St. Petersburgh at this time, and to 
describe, as by a kind of inspiration, 
the course which it would most likely 
pursue in regard to the acquisition of 
Turkey. In the concluding part of the 
above quotation, we see the germ of 
the wily politics which Russia has 

ursued from the date of the treaty of 
Kainardji to the breaking out of the 
present war. 

Three important state papers have 
been lately laid before the public. On 
the last day of the year, the Times, in 
& semi-oflicial article, warned its read- 
ers in very impressive language, that 
they might now look forward to a ge- 
neral war. The change of tone in this 
journal was remarkable, compared, at 

ast, with the course which it had 
adopted during many months of the 
Turkish contest, and it was obvious 
that it now spoke under the influence 
of Downing-street. Shortly afterwards 
a circular, addressed by the French 
Government to its diplomatic agents, 
appeared in this country. This docu- 
ment was dated 30th December, and 
must have been penned at the same 
time as the above fonting estiels in the 
Times. It givesaclear and temperate 
statement of the Turkish question, 
from the period of the misunderstand- 
ing about the Holy Places down to the 
massacre of Sinope, which it calls a 
** deplorable event.” Before this event 
took place, the French Government 
had “thought their reserve would be 
imitated by Russia, and that her ad- 
mirals would avoid with equal care the 
occasion for a rencontre, in abstaining 
from proceeding to aggressive mea- 
sures: when, had we supposed the 
Russian Cabinet to be animated by diffe- 
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rent sentiments, our fleet would certainly 
have exercised amore active vigilance.” 
Besides the papers which we have 
mentioned, another document has been 
published, which possessesincomparably 
more importance thaneither. It is the 
Note which has been drawn up and signed 
by the four Powers as their ultimatum, 
and sent to Petersburgh for the Czar’s 
acceptance. Well may it be called the 
ultimatum, for it gave up virtually all 
the points in dispute. To such as have 
studied the bearings of the Turkish 
question, it must have excited feelings 
of shame and indignation shame that 
a British Cabinet should have become 
a party to a measure by which the in- 
terests of British subjects are knowingly 
sacrificed ; and indignation, that all 
the money which has been expended 
by the nation in fitting out a costly 
naval armament might as well, for all 
the benefit it has produced, been in- 
gulfed in the waters of the Black Sea. 
The Queen’s speech at the opening 
of Parliament was decidedly warlike, 
and the din of preparations at the 
dock-yards — the active recruiting for 
the army throughout the country—the 
destination of a brigade of the Guards 
and other troops for the Mediterra- 
nean—all tended to convince the pub- 
lic that a general war could not be 
avoided. But what made assurance 
doubly sure was the fact, that the Czar 
had rejected the ultimatum of the Four 
Powers. The autocrat’s refusal to com- 
ply with the terms offered to him was 
followed by a proposal of his own so ut- 
terly extravagant, and containing con- 
ditions so inadmissible, that the repre- 
sentatives of the Four Powers at Vien- 
na, by direction of their respective Go- 
vernments, refused to entertain it, or 
to forward it to Constantinople. The 
terms proposed by the Czar were— 
that a Turkish Plenipotentiary should 
proceed to the head-quarters of the 
army, or to St. Petersburg, to open 
direct negotiations with Russia, but 
with liberty to refer to the ministers of 
the Four Powers; that the former 
treaties between Russia and the Porte 
should be renewed; that Turkey 
should enter into an engagement not 
to give an asylum to political refugees ; 
and that the Porte should recognise, 
by a declaration, the Russian Pro- 
tectorate of the Greek Christians, 
which was the origin of the quarrel. 
Comment on such terms as these 
were a waste of words. Had the Sul- 
tan been required to lay his neck at 
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Nicholas’s feet to be trampled upon at 
the Imperial pleasure, the demand had 
been scarcely more degrading. On 
the other hand, when we consider the 
terms which (foolishly, we think) were 
offered by the allied Powers to the 
Czar, but which he has rejected, and 
weigh the possible consequences of his 
refusal, we are strongly reminded of 
the old adage—** Quem Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat.” Ifhe were truly 
of “ sound mind ”’ when he dictated this 
arrogant proposal, we must acknow- 
ledge that no form of words could more 
thoroughly convey the profound con- 
tempt which he entertains for the 
Porte and its allies; none could have 
been more indicative of his fixed deter- 
mination to accomplish his designs, 
per fas et nefas. 

With these prospects before us—not 
“‘looming in the distance,” but close 
at hand — one statesman amongst us, 
and he at the head of our Government, 
still clings to the hope against hope, 
that peace may be preserved. In the 
House of Peers, Lord Aberdeen lately 
declared that we are not at war, and 
that he had not abandoned the hope 
that peace would be maintained. On 
this, Lord Derby said, ‘‘ that he be- 


lieved his lordship was the only man 
in the country who did not believe 


that war was imminent.” Lord Der- 
by’s observation was cheered in the 
House, and we believe will be pretty 
generally assented to out of doors. 
‘* Peace, peace,” even where there is 
“no peace,” seems to be the ‘ domi- 
nant idea” of Lord Aberdeen. It is 
an amiable feeling or failing of the ve- 
nerable premier ; but the question for 
Parliament and the country to deter- 
mine is, have the proper means been 
taken to preserve peace? If we are 
not at war with Russia, we are cer- 
tainly aiding and assisting her enemy, 
as much as if we were at war, by con- 
voying Turkish transports, loaded with 
troops and munitions of war, from one 
port of the Black Sea to another — 
while we tell the Russians “ your ships 
shall remain in harbour, otherwise we 
shall force them.” That Nicholas 
reads this conduct on the part of the 
allies in a very different light from 
Lord Aberdeen, he has lately given a 
yy decisive proof. On learning 

m authority that the allied fleets 
had not been sent into the Black Sea 
as a mere police guard for preventing 
collision between two rivals; and ad- 
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ministering an equal de of justice 
to either party — but that they were 
there for the single purpose of pro- 
tecting the Turks—the Czar imme- 
diately recalled his ambassadors from 
the English and French courts. This, 
as a matter of course, was followed b 
the recall of the English and Frene 
Embassies at St. Petersburg. In the 
note from Count Nesselrode to M. 
Brunow, announcing his recall, it is 
amusing to see the same system of de- 
ception and disregard of truth, which 
has too often characterised the diplo- 
matic tone on the Turkish ques- 
tion of this celebrated minister, carried 
on to the very last—constans sibi—ad 
imum. 

Alluding to the probability of a colli- 
sion taking place in the Black Sea, which 
might lead to a general conflagration, 
Count Nesselrode coolly adds :—** The 
Emperor will not take upon himself the 
responsibility (!) of such an event.” In 
other words, the responsibility of kind- 
ling a war in Europe rests wholly on 
the shoulders of the Western Powers. 
The Emperor— good worthy man — is 
totally innocent of such an event! The 
transparent falsehood of such a charge 
is so perfectly ludicrous, that it might 
safely have been left to its own refuta- 
tion. It appears, however, to have ex- 
cited the indignation of Lord Claren- 
don — hitherto sufficiently lenient to 
Russian misstatements—who in a 
spirited note addressed to Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, for the purpose of being 
shown to M. Nesselrode, flings back 
the charge of responsibility in the face 
of the Czar, and denounces him as the 
violater of the peace of Europe. 

Shortly after the proposal of the 
Czar which we have examined had 
been communicated tothe Four Powers, 
Count Orloff, a nobleman of the first 
rank in Russia, was despatched on a 
special mission to Vienna and Berlin, 
his object being, as was reported, to 
receive assurances of a strict neutrality 
on the part of the German princes in 
the event of a generalwar. His over- 
tures to Prussia seem to have totally 
failed, and he did not proceed to Ber- 
lin. Some of our contemporaries have 
feared that he may have been more 
successful at Vienna, considering the 
obligations which the Czar had laid 
the Emperor under during the Hunga- 
rian insurrection; but we cannot be- 
lieve that even the inexperience of 
Francis, with such counsellors at hand 
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as the veteran Metternich and Count 
Buol to advise with, would hazard his 
crown, perhaps his life, to promote 
the insane projects of Russia. 

In the event of a ‘ general confla- 
gration,” should the Four Powers con- 
tinue united, the war would be virtu- 
ally at an end almost as soon as begun. 
This may be proved by referring to an 
analogous casein 1791. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia was that year in 
the full career of Turkish conquest, and 
had she not been opposed by a stronger 
power, would in all probability have 
accomplished the dling wish, of her 
heart, to become mistress of Constan- 
tinople. The master-mind of Pitt, at 
that time Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, saw the danger to the liberties 
of Europe which such an event would 
occasion, aided by Prussia, interposed 
with a strong arm, and obliged the 
Empress to sign the treaty of Jassy. It 
had been the original intention of the 
allies to insist that the peace now made 
should be on the principle of the status 
quer before the treaty of Kainardji. 

ut this resolution was unfortunately 
not adhered to, and Russia, which has 
ever gained more acquisitions by di- 
plomacy than in the field, was allowed 
to extend her frontier to the Dneister, 
which opened the Black Sea to her Po- 
lish subjects. Such was the conse- 
oo of renewing former treaties with 

ussia. 

The public attention is now intensely 
fixed on the progress of the Turkish 
war, both in Europe and Asia. Up to 
the period when we write, the latest 
accounts state that a large Russian ar- 
my, computed about 65,000 men, were 
assembled near Khalafat, and that 
Prince Gortschakoff had received the 
most — orders to drive the Turks 
out of Little Wallachia, coute qui coute. 
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It is also stated that General Guyon, 
an Englishman, had again taken the 
field in Asia, with 25,000 infantry, 
and 5,000 cavalry. From both quar- 
ters, therefore, we may daily look for 
news of importance. 

Meantime, our daily journals teem 
with accounts of the immense prepara- 
tions for war, which are now going on 
at our naval and military arsenals— 
of the readiness with which seamen are 
offering their services to man the fleets, 
and the enthusiasm which pervades all 
classes. It does seem wonderful, that a 
people who have known nothing of war 
for forty years, should evince so much 
warlike spirit. But such has ever been 
the case in this country. Many are 
still alive who recollect the enthusiasm 
displayed by our merchants, when the 
resumption of hostilities, in May, 
1803, after the short peace of Amiens, 
was announced at the Royal Exchange 
of London. The same feeling was 
shown five years afterwards at the 
breaking out of the Peninsular war. 

It is gratifying to learn that our 
French ally is most actively em- 
ployed in making similar preparations 
—naval and military—for the Turkish 
war, commensurate for the occasion. 

Indeed, there is something truly en- 
nobling in the attitude which both 
countries have assumed. Their re- 
spective Governments have entered 
into bonds of the strictest alliance, not 
for the purposes of selfish ambition— 
not to promote the commercial inte- 
rests of their own subjects—but to 
protect the injured, to humble the ty- 
rant, to assert and maintain the rights 
ofhumanity. Search the annals of the 
world, you will not find a more beauti- 
ful example of micut devoted to the 
cause of RIGHT. 
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Amonc the various advantages derived 
by our compatriots from the peace we so 
long enjoyed, and the facility of wander- 
ing over the Continent, may be reckoned 
the extension of privilege conferred on 
that class which in Ireland is denomi- 
nated ‘elderly young ladies.” The 
more we advance in civilisation, ration- 
ality, and sound morals, the more will 
the unmarried portion of our country- 
women command our respect and 
consideration. The age ispassed when 
the term “old maid” was one of re- 
proach. I once heard a distinguished 
ornament of our aristocracy, the father 
of a large family of young and beau- 
tiful daughters, declare that there 
should be a law requiring every 
household to retain one of its fe- 
male members unmarried, for the 
benefit of the community. Judging, 
however, by the number we meet 
wandering abroad in single blessedness, 
such a law seems unnecessary ; for 
every haunt of the English on the 
Continent has been distinguished as the 
abode of one or more amiable spinsters, 
whose houses have generally been the 
rendezvous of talent, and the centre of 
social enjoyment. There was that 
cattanabie lady, the Honourable Frances 
Mackenzie, of Seaforth, long the object 
of Thorwaldson’s admiration and love. 
How many had to deplore her loss, 
besides the little Josephine, the Spanish 
child of refugee parents, whom she 
adopted and provided for ! 

And there was another daughter of 
Scotia, worthy and good, but of rougher 
grain than her more refined country- 
woman. I cannot forget our first 
rencontre abroad. It was at an even- 
ing party at Naples, that a tall, stiff, 
bony spinster stalked up to me, with 
these abrupt words— 

«*T met you at Walter Scott's.” 

Seeing me trying to recall the fact, 
she proceeded— 

“Yes, I did; and you sang Bonny 
Notty.” 

** Madam,” I replied, ‘‘ you surely 
are mistaken; I never could have had 
the presumption to attempt ‘a Scotch 
song in Scotland.’” 

‘Oh, that’s not Scotch, it’s Ita- 
lian,” she replied. 
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I then discovered that the lady meant 
the little Venetian ballad of ‘* Buona 
Notte.” 

When tired of Naples, she settled at 
Florence; but she never advanced a 
step farther in the “ Lingua Toscana,” 
though she considered herself quite a 
Florentine, talking of ‘‘our Grand 
Duke and our Court,” as if it were 
exclusively her own, while she snuffed 
the Tramontane on the bridges, and 
declared the climate was as bracing as 
on the Mound in Edinburgh. 

The only smile I ever remember 
eliciting from our lamented friend, Sir 
Walter Scott, during the few days he 
passed at Florence, on his sad home- 
ward-bound journey, was when I told 
him how his countrywoman had put me 
to a nonplus with her Bonny Notty. He 
was amazed to hear how the freedom 
of continental life had drawn her out 
of her corner, where he remembered 
her for many a year, sitting in solitary 
dulness in her brother’s drawing-room, 
and never speaking but when she was 
spoken to, according to the good old 
maxim impressed on young ladies in 
the good old times. ‘* However, she 
must always have been a spirited per- 
son,” said one of the party, “for she is 
supposed to be the original of Miss 
Pratt, in the novel of ‘ Inheritance ;’ ” 
and we all appealed to Sir Walter, to 
know if he thought his acquaintance 
really took refuge in a passing hearse, 
when the post-chaise in which she was 
journeying through the snow could go 
no farther ? 

**T cannot aver,” said he, * that 
my friend’s sister ever had such an 
opportunity of showing her prowess, 
but I can declare that if she were not 
the heroine of that whimsical adventure, 
Iam acquainted with no other lady 
capable of the achievement.” 

‘There was another fair Caledonian, 
if fair she could be called, whose fiery 
face and sturdy form might be taken 
for the figure-head of a merchantman, 
fresh painted for a voyage. This unpre- 
possessing exterior obtained her among 
the Italians the sobriquet of ‘Malora 
di Chiaja,” or bane of the a 
misfortune in a country like Naples, 
where the belief in the evil eye pre- 

T 
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vails. The lady was, notwithstanding, 
neither baneful nor uncharitable. Find- 
ing herself alone in the world, /e besoin 
de l’ame tendre — the want, I suppose, 
of something to love, prompted her to 
adopt a little Palermitan boy, and to 
set about teaching “ the young idea 
how to shoot ;” but the soil was unpro- 
oe or the cultivator unskilful. 

ittle master cared neither for fool’s 
cap nor birch; he would neither learn 
nor tell the truth. His protectress, in 
despair, sent him, at great cost, to an 
English seminary near Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. Before a year had expired, a 
letter came from the master, desiring 
that the young Sicilian might be imme- 
diately removed—* he was corrupting 
the whole school.” 

I remember his return from that 
long journey. There was nothing in 
his appearance to bespeak the bad boy; 
he was, in fact, a pretty, mild-looking, 
little fellow. However, his patroness, 
after another effort to make him dili- 

ent and truthful, found the case was 
eden: and no resource was left for 
her, but to send back her ill-starred 
protegé to his father, a macaroni- 
maker, at Palermo, who refused to 
receive his son without a considerable 

remium in money as indemnification 
‘or his lost services |! 

Lydia White, of bas-blue celebrity, 
was, I believe, a daughter of Albion. 
Harmless records of her eccentricities 
were also to be found at Naples. On 
one occasion, wishing to entertain her 
compatriots, she sent for the nearest 
confectioner, to order a cake. She 
was too blue to know much of modern 
tongues, and could only tell him she 
wanted un gdteau. The pastry-cook 
being Italian, understood gétequ to 
mean gatto, a cat; and, shrugging his 
shoulders, told the lady he had no cats 
in his house. ‘But you will make 
me one,” she cried, and continued vo- 
ciferating, ‘‘ voglio un gatto”—literally 
a tom cat, till the man, out of patience, 
began ta storm, thinking she was mad, 
and would likewise render him so. 
Miss Lydia White’s apartment was 
fortunately on the ground floor, in the 
Chiaja, and some English acquaint- 
ances passing at the moment, heard 
the uproar, and rushed in: they pro- 
pitiated the offended confectioner by 
telling him, the lady only desired to 
have, “ un bel pasticcio,” as cakes and 
pies are indifferently denominated. He 
might have retorted, ‘the signora has 
herself made one ;” for a pasticcio also 
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means conventionally, a blunder, a fuss, 
a contre-tems, or getting into a mess; 
such as a lady dropping a stitch in her 
knitting, which I once heard an amia- 
ble Florentine, a descendant of the il- 
lustrious Michael Angelo, who was 
deemed a good English scholar, trans- 
late thus, while taking up the fallen 
stitches — ‘‘ Oh, dear me, I’ve made a 
little pie.” 

I cannot complete the virgin con- 
stellation which shone at Naples, with- 
out recalling another Miss White, also 
an Englishwoman; but her name was 
not Lydia, neither was she blue, though 
a cultivated and accomplished woman. 
Her great popularity drove her from 
the gay city; her fragile constitution 
could not endure the excitement of the 
large, intellectual society which her 
talents drew around her. She retired 
to a noble villa, at La Cava, where she 
received her friends as inmates, when 
health permitted. 

We were, some years ago, traversing 
that beautiful vale, en route for Pes- 
tum, with our own horses. We had 
started too late; finding night coming 
on rapidly, we stopped to inquire the 
distance to Vietri, and heard with dis- 
may that we had yet some miles to go, 
on a road none of the safest, without 
hope of accommodation nearer. Hap- 
pily we remembered that we could not 
be far from Miss White's residence ; 
we had, in fact, unconsciously halted 
at her gate. The discovery seemed 
propitious ; we did not hesitate to let 
the lady of the mansion know our pre- 
dicament ; though personally strangers 
to her, we were acquainted through 
mutual friends. I can never forget 
the cordial welcome she gave the 1n- 
truders, and the happy hours we pass- 
ed with her the following day. We 
never saw her more; but we enjoyed 
her delightful correspondence till death 
terminated her career of usefulness. 
In this instance I have no eccentrici- 
ties to relate. Miss White pursued 
the even tenor of her way, dispensing 
around her, to poor and rich, such 
kindnesses as piety and refinement 
alone know how to dispense. Like a 
bentital star, she shone benignly on 
all. 

The Green Isle has also sent forth 
its noble spinsters to astonish the world. 
There was, before our time in Italy, 
the Honourable Fanny Talbot, renown- 
ed as well for a variety of estimable 
qualities, as for the achievements of 
having swum across the Hellespont and 
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ascended in a balloon. She has since 
inhabited Vienna for many a-year, 
and has been everywhere popular. 
Confident of favour, and having sur- 
vived all love of personal admiration, 
the little Chanoinesse was, to a pro- 
verb, neglectful of her toilet. Her 
head-gear, especially, was rarely bet- 
ter than a red printed handkerchief— 
a constant subject of ridicule to her 
mere acquaintances, while to her more 
intimate friends it was one of regret 
and concern. One lady, hoping to 
produce a reform, showed her a hand- 
some piece of tissue, having resolved 
in her own mind if Miss Talbot ad- 
mired the stuff, to have it made into 
a “turban proper,” by a fashionable 
milliner ; but the eccentric spinster no 
sooner understood the friendly inten- 
tion, than she snatched up the tissue, 
and declaring it to be beautiful, stuffed 
it like a handkerchief into her pocket, 
warmly expressing her thanks, and was 

one before her friend had recovered 
S surprise and disappointment sufli- 
ciently to expostulate. Miss Talbot 
wore the turban season after season; 
but it was rolled round her gray locks 
much after the fashion in which a pois- 
sarde encircles her brows with her blue 
check apron, the better to carry her 
basket of fresh mackerel. The amiable 
Viennese finding reform impracticable, 
was obliged to content herself with the 
fact, that at Vienna every one knew 
Miss Talbot, and every one liked her, 
in spite of her ugly turbans. Another 
strange propensity of this independent 
maiden was never using a carriage, 
night or day, though the equipages 
of her friends were always at her dis- 

osal; but when the stately rout or 
Prillignt ball was over, she never hesi- 
tated to pin up her petticoats, at least 
as short as those of ‘ the little woman” 
of whom * we have heard tell,” in the 
old song, who fell asleep by the way- 
side, and had them ‘“* cut round about.” 
The operation always went on in the 
lobby, if not in the portécochére, amidst 
powdered lackeys and feathered chas- 
seurs, through whom she hurried into 
the street, in spite of wind or weather, 
and walked home, equally reckless of 
distance or appearance. 

One who knew well the eccentric 
Chanoinesse, assures me that she went 
to court, covered with diamonds and 
orders, in the same independent man- 
ner; and, on one occasion, forgetting 
to leave her great snow-shoes in the 
cloak-room, she approached royalty 
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with the tread of an elephant, to the 
amusement of the whole court — the 
prodigious foot quite apparent to all 
beholders, from beneath her velvet and 
satin. With all this, Miss Talbot was 
as amiable as she was noble, and was 
beloved by all whom she approached, 
Her charities at Vienna live in re- 
membrance, and her name is never 
mentioned without calling forth a tri- 
bute to her worth. 

I could enumerate several other 
wandering maidens who have enjoyed 
their liberty abroad, and to whom 
harmless eccentricities are attributed, 
if I were not in haste to arrive at the 
climax of spinster supremacy, and 
present you to Mrs, Marianne Starke, 
the most remarkable of her class, and 
the one to whom travellers are most 
indebted. 

We knew Mrs. Starke well, and 
had much reason to like her, for she 
was indefatigably kind to us. It is 
the fashion now to depreciate her 
work; nevertheless, she ae been the 
travellers’ benefactress for many @ 
year; and I know not what the Eng- 
lish could have done in Italy, when 
the Continent was first re-opened to 
them, without the benefit of her ex- 
serience. She had herself come abroad 
Pr health at the peace of Amiens, and 
fearlessly remained throughout the war 
which raged afterwards. She used to say, 
in 1830, that she had been nearly thirty 
years in Italy, Her work was first a yo- 
lume of entertaining letters, addressed 
to a friend in England, and written 
probably before the last peace; she 
afterwards added itineraries, and that 
kind of local information which tra- 
vellers in a strange land most require, 
Her list of essential comforts seems 
absurd now, because the inns are bet- 
ter furnished, and most cities supplied 
with English commodities ; but at the 
period she wrote, even ‘tea was onl 
to be procured at the chemists, whic 
to this day is the case in Romagna; 
her counsel will always be important 
to invalids, Itis on record, in proof 
that she adopted what she recommend- 
ed, that she was often met in her 
travelling landaulette up to her neck 
in essential comforts !—the carriage so 
full that she could with difficulty get 
in or out. It is also reported that, in 
one of her journeys, she was actually 
obliged, for the same cogent reason, 
to take her place in the driver’s seat, 
and leave her “ essential comforts” in 
full enjoyment of the close carriage. 
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More probably, she had good taste 
enough to prefer the open air, and 
see the country. I remember she 
disliked a carriage, and never kept 
horses at Sorrento. I often asked her 
to drive out with us, but she always 
said she was never happy but on her 
legs, pointing to her great leathern 
boots. Mrs. Marianne Starke used to 
carry an umbrella in all weathers, and 
never changed her costume —a plain 
black dress, and a black silk hat, which 
gave her tall, bony figure rather a 
masculine air. ‘Though so many years 
a resident at Sorrento, and yclept its 
queen, Mrs. Starke never aspired to a 
better seat of government than an in- 
different apartment at the top of an old 
Jesuitconvent, whichhad been convert- 
ed intoa lodging-house, and had nothing 
to boast of, except a large open ter- 
race with an awning, and a splendid 
view of the whole bay. There her 
majesty received her guests, and en- 
tertained them with the tarantella, 
danced with castanets by two clumsy 
Terpsichores from the village, to the 
sound of the tambourine and a hollow 
black stick with a-hole in it, which did 
duty for a flute. These she used to 
point out to the company as the most 
ancient of musical instruments. I have 
always wondered she had not fitted up 
a villa for herself, for nothing could be 
more scantily furnished and ill-arrang- 
ed than her suite of rooms: bare bricks, 
rush chairs, and even her own dormi- 
tory a mere comfortless convent cell. 
Her dining-hall, for want of a better, 
was a long passage, which forced her 
to the expedient of having a narrow 
table. ‘This she dignified with the 
name of Triclinium, making her guests 
sit next the wall, and her attendants 
serve from the other side, as we see on 
the Etruscan vases, and at the funeral 
suppers in the tombs — with this dif- 
ference, that Mrs. Starke’s convitati sat 
upon rush chairs, instead of reclining 
in luxurious ease on sofas; and the at- 
tendants, instead of wearing classical 
drapery, or none, figured in gold lace 
and red plush ! Whatever 
was deficient in furniture and outward 
decoration was more than compen- 
sated by thelady’s hospitality and excel- 
lent cheer; her dinners were thorough- 
ly English, and served in the good old 
style, worthy of Christmas. The 
wines also circulated freely, and John’s 
reiterated “ Marsalaif you please, sir,” 
was varied with red and white La- 
chrmys, which she called Falernian ; 





and on one occasion, with somethin 
very rich and rare from Torre de 
Greco (a village under Vesuvius), 
of which her guests drank deeply, sup- 
posing it to be Greek wine, and clas- 
sical to quaff. 

Amongst Mrs. Starke’s peculiarities 
was her being contented with her pro- 
ficiency in the classics and dead lan- 
guages, and never taking the trouble 
to learn the living ones. She had no 
fluency in French, and I have been as- 
sured she could scarcely read Italian. 
Speaking it was always, I remember, a 
difficulty. One evening she had a 
large party on her terrace; a circle 
had formed a-veile, in the midst of 
which the tarantella was being danced, 
when two Irish heiresses, with their 
duenna, were announced. Some fo- 
reigners politely rose, to retire and 
make room for the new guests, but our 
hostess opposed their retreat, with 
“ Arretéz, arretéz, il y-a-assez de 
chambre!” Another of her oddities 
was, not going to see places she wanted 
to write about. She must have passed 
through, or near Lucca again and 
again, in her frequent journeys to and 
from England; yet she never visited 
the baths, and all she has written was 
supplied by others. Lady Sinnot’s 
account of the mountaineers was wor- 
thy of one who had lived long in Italy, 
and had learned to love and appre- 
ciate the country and its inhabitants ; 
but there was much more to say, even 
then, had Mrs. Starke taken the trou- 
ble to seek for herself. It was the same 
with Capri, though the island was 
not two hours’ sail from Sorrento; and 
she was continually boating about with 
= parties, when we were there, 

he wanted to describe the Blue-cavern, 
yet she would not go with us to see it, 
but desired we should bring her some 
of the stone of which the grotto is com- 
posed, because she was quite certain 
that the cavern was lined, if not paint- 
ed, with lapis-lazuli. We obeyed, and 
after a day of amazement and admira- 
tion in the Grotta Azzurra, we brought 
her Majesty of Sorrento, as in duty 
bound, several fragments of the won- 
drous dome, which she was obliged to 
admit were stalactites, and as purely 
white as lime and water could pro- 
duce. Still she could not understand 
how they could ever appear blue. So 
we taxed our powers of description 
to the utmost to do justice to the beau- 
tiful cavern, and to persuade her the 
effect was produced wholly by natu- 
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ral causes; but lest our eloquence 
should prove unavailing, one of our 
party made her a very pretty little 
oil-painting, which well represented 
the azure grotto, and the attention 
was kindly acknowledged by a present 
of four beautiful silver coins of Magna 
Grecia. But our efforts to enlighten 
her went for nothing, so difficult is it 
to see with the eyes of others. The 
following winter in Rome Mrs. Starke 
sent her running-footman to us one 
day, with a packet. It contained a 
portion of the “* Appendix to the Ad- 
denda of her New Edition,” and a 
description of the Grotta Azzurra, for 
our approval. I was never more per- 
lexed; it was as like Pool’s Hole, 
in Derbyshire, as the beautiful Blue- 
cavern, What was to be done? Must 
I be sincere, and tell her so; or should 
we let the article go to press, and mis- 
lead, or be laughed at? There was 
but one honest course, so I seized a 
pen, described the grotto once more, 
told her the sea flowed into it by a 
large opening under the narrow en- 
trance, and, acting as a lens, carried 
light and colour within, illuminating 
the dome and every object around 
the grotto with the brightest hue of the 
Italian sky—heaven’s own blue. And 
to give her an idea of the radiance the 
colour acquires through the medium 
of its watery lens, I asked her to re- 
call to mind the dazzling glare of a 
vitriol-bottle in a chemist’s window, 
with a lamp behind it, and she would at 
once understand the marvellous effect. 
Our expedient succeeded, homely as 
was the comparison. The good lady 
wrotea fair account of the cavern, quot- 
ing the whimsical simile, and sent us a 
beautiful Etruscan vase, now the pride 
of our little museum. It had been 
found at Mola, in a tomb, of which 
Mrs. Starke had purchased nearly all 
the contents. 

The plain of Sorrento extends, for 
three miles, along a range of cliffs, 
which rise perpendicularly two hun- 
dred feet above the sea. They are 
excavated beneath in many places, and 
present what now appear to be yawn- 
ing caverns. These are supposed to 
have been formerly temples, and at 
some distance from the ocean. The 
water now flows into many of them, 
and laves the rude steps of all. We 
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occupied the Villa Angeli, in the 
orange grove of the Cucomella, Mrs. 
Starke’s residence. This was built on 
the very edge of the cliff, and a stone 
dropped from our windows or terrace 
fell into deep water. A great cave, 
with a groined roof and pointed arch, 
was immediately beneath. We had 
access to it from above, for the pur- 
pose of bathing, through a passage and 
steps cut inthe rock. As a classical 
scholar, Mrs. Starke indul many 
fancies respecting the localities around 
her. This cave she declared to be the 
very one where the giant-shepherd 
Polyphemus shut up Ulysses. The 
identical great stone by which the 
Cyclop closed its mouth still lies there, 
looking as if it had been hewn by the 
Titans expressly to fill the arch. Know- 
ing nothing of the matter but what we 
had read in the Odyssey, one might 
say the locality is strikingly similar to 
that described. The Isle of Goats 
(Capri), opposite, still retains its name; 
but classical scholars, I believe, main- 
tain the coast of Sicily to have been the 
scene of Ulysses’ shipwreck. Menlaugh- 
ed at Mrs. Starke’s antiquarian fancies, 
She always said the Canaanites had co- 
lonised the coast, that they had erected 
the temples at Pestum, and taught 
theSorrentines tomake junkets, having 
learned the art in Devonshire, when 
they traded to Cornwall for tin. Sir 
William Gell ridiculed the idea; but 
Mrs. Starke was not very far wrong, I 
believe ; and it is certain, at least, that 
the Pheenicians went there: and there 
is reason to suppose that the people of 
Tyre did colonise, and brought their 
language to Italy. As to the junkets, 
Sorrentois famousforacurd, called gui- 
ancata,* which is served on fern leaves; 
and Mrs. Starke, as a Devonshire wo- 
man, at once recognised her country’s 
commodity. That wicked wight, Sir 
William Gell, whose satirical organ 
was ever in activity, boasted how he 
used to play on her credulity. He in- 
vited us one morning to breakfast, at 
his pretty little mansion behind the 
Chiaja. Besides the usual English 
tare, he gave us macaroni, @ la Mi- 
lanese—that is, dressed with cream, and 
cage poached in buffalo’s milk, served 
in little earthen plates, like the patera 
of the ancient sacrifices. He intro- 
duced these to us as of old Neapolitan 


* This word in both countries is evidently derived from joncus, a rush—the curd, or cream, 


being always spread on rushes to drain. 
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usage. Mrs. Starke’s antiquarianism 
was then discussed. He complained 
of her calling the Papyrus a river near 
Syracuse, instead of saying, as he had 
told her, that the plant grew on the 
banks of the Alfio. He made no se- 
eret of having mystified her on various 
subjects, and told us the result, asa 

od story. We accused him of being 
jealous of her literary fame, which only 
provoked a new sally of witty ridicule. 

Speaking of the Margravine of Ans- 
pach, we remembered having heard of 
a piece of mischief of his, and asked 
him if it were true. He pleaded 
guilty, and said the lady was eloquent, 
and apt to give scope to her imagina- 
tion in enthusiastic descriptions of per- 
sons and places; but her fancy out- 
stripping her vocabulary, she often 
stopped short, even at the climax, for 
want of a word, which, in the pleni- 
tude of his good-nature, he never failed 
to supply; and in the ardour of nar- 
ration she always seized whatever he 
offered. At a large English dinner- 
party, the Margravine was eloquently 
describing the effect of a sun-set in 
the Bay of Naples. ‘‘ The golden orb 
had just hid its face in the lap of 
Thetis, the sky was a blaze of reful- 
gent light, and the sea was all over— 
all over — all over ——” “ red plush 
breeches,” whispered Sir William, 
*red plush breeches,” re-echoed the 
Margravine. The effect on the com- 
pany need not be described. The lady 
and the knight were excellent friends, 
notwithstanding, and her son was his 
Fidus Achates. It was to Mr. Keppel 
Craven, he told us, he had once writ- 
ten, when he wished his house at 
Naples to be put in order for his re- 
ception. Knowing the post-office 
there has the vice of opening English 
letters, and that the Abbé who perpe- 
trates the foul deed, and is pensioned 
for the purpose, keeps the missives 
from day to day awaiting his leisure, 
the witty knight commenced :— 


“Carissiwo Apatr, — Please to read 
and forward this without delay, or my house 
will not be ready.—In haste, your humble 
servant, “ GeL.” 


The remainder contained his orders for 
his friend,who duly received the letter. 


To give you another specimen of the 
witty knight, and a proofthat he spared 
noone, I transcribe a portion of a letter 
he sent us to Rome from Naples, in 
January, 1831, when the conclave was 
shut up, and their councils had been 
long protracted :— 


““Why won't you make your Pope? — it 
will never do to hesitate when the world is 
in flames, and no one knows what may hap- 
pen. Don’t you think it would be a good 
thing for her Majesty of Sorrento to declare 
her sex, abjure English errors, and mount 
the chair of St. Peter? Propose it to her 
minister Don C , and let him execute 
the project. I hear that gentleman does not 
think the Via-Latina* quite so pleasant as 
her Majesty does, and did not find the nu- 
merous and splendid hotels quite so well at- 
tended as he expected. What a number of 
mistakes will that journey give rise to, some 
day or other. The Prussian minister says 
Don C —— told him I had published a me- 
moir on Veii at Paris, which I had before 
promised to the Roman Archeological Insti- 
tute, in consequence of which the founder 
was ina fever. Ihave answered that the 
Don has seen the Queen of Sorrento in a 
dream, but that I am quite innocent, and 
that I will send the map and memoir to 
tome in a few days. The gout in one’s 
hands is no good helpmate in such mat- 
ters. However there is a very amiable 
person just arrived here, named Blanchard, 
a fat man, and not an aéronaut, who has 
undertaken to cure me by means of raw 
eggs, from which I expect astonishing re- 
sults—after death. 

“You cannot have been to my garden 
lately, or you would have found there the 
Princess of Butera, once the handsomest wo- 
man in Italy, and yet magnificent, to whom 
Thad lentit. It rained the whole time of 
her stay, poor woman! so she remained a 
prisoner in that little shell. Mr. Irwins will 
tell you that my garden, when the roses 
come out, affords beautiful bowers and scenes 
for your future melodrama of Armida— 
should you ever write one. Mr. Talbot, at 
Rome, has translated certain parts of Dante, 
which will not do in blank verse, so pray if 
you write anything in poetry, let it be in 
rhyme, and Don Michel Angelo Gaetani will 
make you several vignettes. I told you he 
was a most amiable, agreeable, good-for- 
nothing person, and so you will find him. 
I don’t know how I am to get to the Holy 
City before March,—age, intirmity, finance, 
and the rest of the royal family pressing 
hard upon my locomotive powers. We 
have all sorts of gaities here; and the King, 


* The new road from Naples to Rome, through the Abruzzi, where letters of reeommenda- 
tion to convents and private houses to procure beds or a bivouac, were then the only alterna- 
tives. The great Benedietine convent at Monte Cassino received travellers in its Foresteria— 
the library and manuscripts would compensate for even more indifferent accommodation. 
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besides having a Court one day, took the 
city by storm the next, and entered it at 
the head of 20,000 men. He rode himself, 
like ‘ Earl Douglas, on a milk white steed,’ 
first in front, and received the hurrahs and 
blessings of the people, which really he de- 
serves, with great and affecting grace. Then 
Lady Drummond gave a ball which I hear 
(being ill myself) was very fine. Lord Hert- 
ford is to be the great feature, but my ill- 
ness has not yet permitted me to see him. 
The dogs are well, and desire their kind re- 
gards— Grandmamma, particularly. We 
have agair fine weather, after frightful tem- 
pests of wind and rain. We are also quiet, 
and do not see what is to disturb us at pre- 
sent.” 


As he wrote, so he talked. Sir 
William Gell’s conversation was an un- 
ceasing flow of witty raillery and play- 
ful ridicule, even when writhing with 
the gout. He was at that time deeply 
engaged with his fine work on Pompeii, 
and we had the advantage of seeing 
the beautiful original drawings which 
he finished like miniatures. It was 
an immense undertaking for an invalid. 
He told us, he kept a wheel chair at 
the gate, and was rolled about to steal 
a sketch wherever he could achieve 
one. He had then obtained no per- 
mission from the government to draw 
in the unburied city, and was depen- 
dant on the caprice or avarice of the 
guards for being undisturbed. 

His villa at Naples, in a garden at 
the rere of the Chiaja, was a pretty 
little cottage-like tenement, with a 
porch. It was full of objects of art, 
arranged with much taste, though 
only a hired house; which Lady Drum- 
mond observing, she most generously 

urchased the Rechte and sent Sir 
Villiam the title-deeds. He had also 
a pied-d-terre in Rome, a little villa in 
the midst of more ample ground, near 
the Pope’s Mews. The first winter we 
were going to Rome, the knight gal- 
lantly offered us the use of it, but we 
only accepted the privilege of walking 
in his garden, and gathering his flowers. 
His good taste was also conspicuous in 
that domicile, and Don Michael An- 
gelo Gaetani, to whom he alludes in 
is letter, painted an Etruscan frieze 
in Arabesques, around the cornice of 
his saloon, and assisted in its classical 
decorations. Now, this accomplished 
rson, then Duke of Sermoneta, and 

is brother, Don Filippo, are the most 
gifted of the Roman aristocracy, and 
the most entertaining, agreeable com. 
panions, abounding in Attic salt, and 
that caustic wit for which the house 
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of Gaetani is celebrated. They are 
both good artists. We have a beautis 
ful little statuette by the duke, **Cupid 
bound,” and various inimitable sketches 
by both brothers, full of humour and 
character. 

Sir William Gell’s villas, like Abs 
botsford, were the paradise of dogs, 
His grand favourite he called Nix. It 
was of rare sagacity, and if I remember 
right, of Russian race. Sir William 
declared Mr. Nix could even speak 
French, and to prove the fact, he 
never failed to ask the dog, ‘* Who is 
this lady,” chucking him under the 
chin at the same moment, which eli« 
cited from the animal a mumbling 
sound, not very unlike “ Grandmam. 
ma.” 
When we had a lottery at Naples, 
of some paintings, for the benefit of a 
poor family, Sir William charitably 
took tickets, and put down Mr, Nia’s 
name for one. The dog absolutely 
won one of our best miniatures, a copy 
of the Manfrini Giorgioni at Venice, 
which Byron has immortalised in 
** Beppo,” and called ‘‘ Love in Life,” 

The witty, the agreeable, ‘ the 
classic Gell” is now no more; his ca- 
reer of literary usefulness was cut short 
by an inveterate gout, which he bore 
to the last with a patience and buoy- 
ancy of spirit that seemed scarcely 
human. This favourite dog was never 
satisfied without being in close contact 
with his master, until his last illness, 
when nothing could induce the poor 
animal to remain on his knees, as if 
conscious the weight would hurt him, 
but he tried to be on a chair by his 
side to the last. When Sir William 
was no more, the dog would not be 
comforted, and for three days ate no- 
thing. Mr. Keppel Craven then car- 
ried the affectionate creature home, 
and with great difficulty prevailed on 
him to take a little food; he seemed 
to yield as if he thought he should not 
be ungrateful to his lost master’s best 
friend; but he still pined, and refused 
all consolation. He died the day 
month after Sir William had closed his 
earthly career. 

I must now return to Mrs. Starke, 
from whom I digressed, to make my 
readers acquainted with her witty ar- 
cheological antagonist. Like him she 
was a member of the Roman Arcadia, 
and of many literary societies, I re- 
gret having forgotten her euphoneous 
paw appellation as a shepherdess ; 

er seal, I remember, was a Pan's pipe. 
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The English owe much to Mrs, 
Starke’s hospitable = I have al- 
ready spoken of her fondness for pic- 
nic parties. I should rather have said 
she was herself the Amphitryon of every 
social entertainment. She frequently 
invited a train of guests, thirty or forty 
in number, to Pompeii—sent a band of 
music and an excellent dinner before- 
hand, and while it was spreading in 
the hall of Sallust, or some other 
classical arena, she had excavations 
made, at considerable expense, for the 
rational entertainment of her guests. 
Her long residence at Naples procured 
for her this privilege. In Rome she 
inhabited a handsome and spacious 
apartment in the Palazzo Albani. 
There, besides dinners and music-par- 
ties, she gave tableaux. Once she ex- 
hibited the Parnassus of Raphael, com- 

sed of from forty to fifty figures, se- 
ecting the fairest of her compatriots 
to personify the Queen of Beauty, the 
Graces, and Heavenly Nine. She was 
annoyed and offended when any of her 
young acquaintances shrank from the 
exhibition. I wish we had been in 
Rome at the time, to give a better de- 
scription of it. Mrs. Starke also car- 
ried a party every winter to the Vati- 
can, to see the statues by torch light, 
and entertained them at dinner after- 
wards. She was independent, had a 
noble spirit, and deserved well of her 
compatriots. 

Mrs. Starke conveyed us in her boat 
one evening to the cliff where Pollio’s 
villa is supposed to have stood. The 
peschiera, or preserves for fish, still 
exist. I tried to stimulate her to an 
excavation, in search of the crystal 
vessels. My readers will remember 
that when Augustus dined with his fa- 
vourite, a luckless slave broke a crys- 
tal vase, and was ordered by the cruel 
Pollio to be thrown into the pond to 
fatten the fish. He was only saved by 
the interference of the Emperor, who 
reproved his protegé by desiring the 
whole service to be thrown there. 
Some authors report that Augustus 
also ordered the ponds to be filled up ; 
but they still exist, and are very deep. 

Amongst Mrs. Starke’s neighbours 
and votaries at Sorrento, was a little 
old soldier and improvisatore, yclept 
Captain Starace. It was through his 
management she was crowned queen, 
while he extemporised the coronation 


ode. The Cave of Polyphemus, illu- 


minated, was the Campidoglio of the 
occasion. The revel finished with a 
good supper. He was one of those 
starch, bolt-upright little men, whose 
very look seemed to say, ‘‘ Heads up, 
soldiers.” He deserved well of his 
country, for he saved Sorrento from 
being burnt, when the French General 
condemned it to the flames for having 
resisted him, and bravely held out too 
long. ‘* What!” cried the poet, ¢ will 
Frenchmen burn the birthplace of the 
immortal Tasso?” The appeal suc- 
ceeded, and the town was spared. Its 
deliverer invited the General and staff 
todinner. A large portrait of Torquato 
was placed in the centre of the table, 
encircled with laurel, and the day fi- 
nished gloriously. ‘The French, enter- 
tained into good humour, showed the 
Sorrentines favour. When we knew 
the valorous little Captain, he was a 
man of peace, kept a cow, and often 
sent us a junket. 

Mrs. Starke had many devoted 
friends amongst the Italian nobles, and 
was deeply regretted at Sorrento. Her 
health, when we knew her, seemed 
proof against all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. It was only the last year she 
suffered from asthma. One of our 
party saw her in Rome, just before she 
started for England, on her last jour- 
ney, and tried to dissuade her from 
attempting it. She died after only a 
few hours’ increase of illness, and a 
few minutes after her arrival at Lodi, 
in an inn, alas! and alone! Her ser- 
vants only were with her, but I be- 
lieve they were faithful ant attached. 
Her death is supposed to have been 
accelerated by grief for a nephew, 
whose loss she thought might have been 
averted, had she been aware of his 
danger in time. I have some of Mrs. 
Starke’s letters, and many characteris- 
tic notes. The daily bulletins she used 
to send us with her newspapers, during 
the attempt at Revolution in Rome, in 
1831, kindly sharing with us her best 
information, are now become interest- 
ing historical documents. 

It was a curious position to feel one’s 
self in Rome, expecting a besieging 
army, and to know that there was not 
a goose in the capital to save the city. 

The Prince of Tesero assured us, 
with well-assumed gravity, that the 
—_ had extended even to the lamp- 
ighters, who lit the lamps by day, fear- 
ing to be out after sunset, 
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Turre is an old proverb which says, 
that “the longest way round is the 
shortest way home ;” it is likewise the 
shortest way to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Any uninformed navigator who at- 
tempted to make a short cut in a 
straight line from the Cape de Verde 
to the southern extremity of Africa, 
would almost certainly find himself 
bothered with calms and bedevilled 
by currents, and thus be at last drawn 
into 


——** The Bight of Benin, 
‘Where one comes out for two that go in.” 


The principal thing to be looked to 
is the direction and force of the winds, 
and not the number of miles to be tra- 
versed. The experienced navigator, 
therefore, sails boldly down before the 
N. E. trade-wind to about W. long., 
23° on the equator, and then gets as 
goon as sesible into the S. E, trade, 
with which he continues his course 
down along the coast of South Ame- 
rica, as if he were going to Cape Horn, 
till he comes into S. lat. 30°, when 
he may reckon upon meeting suddenly 
with a strong breeze from the west ; 
and he then simply puts his ship's 
head round, and runs away before this 
at right angles to his former course for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

It was in following this great high- 
way of shipping in the south Atlantic, 
that we came in sight, early one morn- 
ing, of the lonely little island of Trini- 
dad. This must not be confounded 
with the West Indian island of that 
name — it is a small, solitary spot of 
earth in about lat. 20° , and some three 
hundred miles from the coast of Brazil. 
We hove to on the western side of it, 
and a party of us landed on the rocks, 
just where a tall column of rock, which 
has, of course, been christened the 
** Nine-pin,” rises suddenly out of the 
sea. 

The island itself, which is not more 
than five miles in diameter, rises ab- 
ruptly from the sea toa height of some 
1,200 feet, quite environed by almost 
inaccessible cliffs, except on its south- 
east side, where the Portuguese once 
had a small settlement, long since 
abandoned. There are no marks of 
any recent volcanic action about it; 
but the, rocks are nearly all volcanic, 


with the exception of some sandstones, 
containing recent shells that seem either 
interstratified with them, or caught up 
among them. In the hollows of the 
rocks on the beach that are washed by 
the tide, many lovely corals grew, and 
beautiful little fish — banded, yellow, 
and black, or blue and green with red 
spots — were darting about the pools, 
Multitudes of small conger-eels, with 
snake-like bodies and fierce-looking 
heads, crawled and twined through the 
holes and crevices of the rocks, and 
seemed as if inclined to spring at and 
bite us when we approached them. 

Black echini in abundance were half. 
buried in the holes of the basaltic rocks, 
which they seemed by some wonderful 
and quite inexplicable process to have 
excavated for themselves; while in the 
shallow pools I met, for the first time, 
with examples of that curious tribe of 
small fish that do not fear to jump from 
a pool of water on to the ground, and 
by means of their strong pectoral fins 
hop along by springs of one or two feet 
at a time, till they get within reach of 
a fresh hole, or of the sea. 

Before leaving the tropics, let me re- 
call one lovely aspect of nature, which 
is, perhaps, more common in the wider 
and calmer seas of the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans than in the Atlantic, but 
which is often perceivable there :—just 
after sunset, two or three minutes after 
the red orb has descended below the 
dark line of the horizon, broad, radiat- 
ing bands of colour become perceptible 
in the sky, shooting from the position 
of the sun in all directions — they are 
alternately of delicate rose colour and 
the most pearly and exquisite green. 
In approaching the zenith they gradu- 
ally fade away, till right overhead 
they are scarcely perceptible ; but, if 
followed by the eye, they gradually be- 
come stronger again as they descend 
towards the east, in which direction 
they converge towards a point exactly 
opposite the sun, where is produced in 
the east an exact reflex of all the glow- 
ing colours of the sunset in the west. 
So perfect is the illusion, that often on 
coming on deck just at the right mo- 
ment, it would have been scarcely pos- 
sible to tell which was the real sunset, 
and which its reflection, without look- 
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ing at the compass in order to know 
the east from the west. It must be 
reckoned among the advantages of tro- 
pical life, that every one is a daily 
spectator, not only of sunset, but of 
sunrise—they are the two most enjoy- 
able and delicious portions of the day, 
which no one would willingly lose. 
Everybody there leaps from ii slen- 
derly-covered couch to rejoice in the 
newness and vigour of the dawn, as 
every one hails the cool dews and plea- 
sant airs of evening refreshing his wea- 
ried frame after the exhausting heat of 
the day. Then the depth and black 
darkness of the night—when the air, 
made transparent with moisture, seems 
to open to the view the uttermost 
vaults of heaven, and the eye roves 
from flaming star to star, growing vi- 
sibly less as they recede into the im- 
mensity of space, like are hung along 
the heavenly road to still farther sys- 
tems, too remote for human eye to 
reach; while the uncovered head and 
opened breast fear no evil from damp, 
and cold, but woo the gentle airs and 
dripping dew-drops to refresh them. 
Ah! my kind indulgent reader, our 
bleak skies and wintry winds may, per- 
haps, be the better and the healthier 
for us all, but for physical and sensu- 
ous enjoyment of the beauties of earth, 
and sea, and sky, there is no place like 
the tropics. 

What sight can be more glorious 
than to lean over the dark side of the 
ship when every surge of every wave 
over the whole visible expanse breaks 
into sparkles of light, when the ship 
seems to be sloughing up great fur- 
rows of light out of the water, and 
leaves a long glimmering trail behind 
her like an illuminated path along the 
sea, with here and there, deep under 
the water, dim orbs of phosphoresence 
like drowned moons, proceeding from 
some great excited medusa or other 
sea animal ; and the dolphins and por- 
poises, as they shoot and dart ian 
the vessel, betray themselves by the 
vivid gleams of greenish light that en- 
velop them like a flowing veil, mak- 
ing their swift course like that of a sub- 
marine rocket. 

Or what say you of a hot sunny day, 
with not a cloud in the sky, seeing 
Vents at some 20° from the sun, as 
distinetly visible in the sky, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, as she is here 
often ofa summer night? This I have 
liseen more than once within 10° of the 


one in the Indian archipelago. 


Let us, however, dismiss these re- 
collections, and get on with our voyage 
to Van Diemen’s Land. We have not 
yet touched at the Cape. 

I never saw any description of the 
Cape that gave me any idea of it until 
Thad actually been at the place. Let 
me, therefore, try to give you a notion 
of it. 

In approaching the Cape from the 
west, you see a line of very bold coast, 
rising directly from the water in pers 
pendicular cliffs, and reaching at one 
spot an altitude of 4,000 feet above 
the sea. This near piece of ground 
seems some thirty or thirty-five miles 
long ; and some distance beyond it, on 
the northern side, may be seen onaclear 
day another great mountainous country 
much further off; and fading away into 
the blue horizon. We might mistake 
the nearest mass of land for an island 
standing in front of the other land, and 
so it doubtless was formerly. Inside 
it there are now two bays—'lable 
Bay on the north, and False Bay on 
the south, with a low sandy plain, some 
fifteen miles across in every direction, 
lying between them. ‘This plain it is 
which connects the first-named rocky 
peninsula with the main land of Africa. 
This lofty peninsula is highest near its 
northern end, where it has a great ta- 
bular plateau, the well known Table 
Mountain, which is, I believe, about 
4,200 feet above the sea. It is com- 
posed of great horizontal strata of 
thick-bedded white sandstone, reposing 
on granite, which forms the lower half 
of the mountain. These decline gently 
towards the south, and the land gra- 
dually declines with them, still retain- 
ing the same forms of abruptly swellin 
rounded slopes about the base, canal 
by flat-topped eminences having ver- 
tical sides, furrowed and traversed by 
rugged and precipitous ravines. Fi- 
nally, on approaching the Cape, the 
land slopes down to an elevation not 
exceeding a thousand feet, and ends in 
broken rocks and hummocks of still 
lower elevation, forming the actual 
Cape of Good Hope. Of the two bays 
inside the peninsula, the northern one 
is the shallowest and openest, but is 
partially protected by Rottenest Island 
in its centre. On the S.W. side of 
this bay, close under the foot of Table 
Mountain, which seems almost to hang 
over it, is the very attractive city of 
Cape Town, with its wide, straight 
streets, and lines of white, flat-top 
houses, its public square and principal 
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street lined with rows of trees, and a 
rapid channel of clear water coursing 
down the centre of it. 

I will not stop to speak of its motley 
inhabitants, its Babel of tongues, its 
entangled droves of bullocks all har- 
nessed to one waggon, which, at the 
sound of their driver’s voice, and the 
crack of his whip, unwind themselves 
from the form of a small assembled 
herd into a regular procession of six- 
teen or twenty pair, and proceed upon 
their journey; of its vines and its 
fruits; its pleasant places, its pretty 
faces, and its balls and parties. 1 must 
leave these to the reader’s imagination, 
or, perhaps, to his recollection. 

The southern bay, called False Bay, 
has, likewise in its north-west corner, 
a little indentation, affording some shel- 
ter and security ; and this is the naval 
station of these seas, surrounded by a 
small town called Simonstown, boast- 
ing of its little dockyard, and its ad- 
miral’s residence, where often little 
men assume the airs of very big ones. 

When the wind blows into either 
of these open bays, it is clear it must 
knock up a devil of a sea therein ; and 
I do not know that I ever saw a 
grander surf than that which falls upon 
their wide sandy beaches, when a strong 
wind urges upon them rank after rank 
of huge long-rolling waves, miles in 
cakaeinn length, and many feet in 
height, each wave several hundred 
yards behind the other, and some ten 
or a dozen of them at once perpetually 
travelling over the sandy shoals, and 
breaking into long cataracts of foam, 
with a roar that would deaden the noise 
of a thunder-clap. 
this great surf washing up sand, now 
from the north and now again from the 
south, which has doubtless, in the lapse 
of uncounted ages, contributed to form 
the sandy plain that now spreads be- 
tween the bays. 

On the east shore of False Bay is a 
wide-spread expanse of very mountain- 
ous and very barren and desolate- 
looking country, called Hottentot 
Holland. There may be some resem- 
blance between a Hottentot and a 
Hollander in certain portions of the 
humah frame, when sufficiently deve- 
loped ; but what resemblance this lofty 
and broken country can have to Hol- 
land, it is difficult to perceive. 

Barren as it looks, its broken moun- 
tains, with their furrowed sides, often 
appear very beautiful from the other 
side of the bay, some twenty miles off, 
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especially when softened by the warm 
haze ofa sunny day. They end in the 
perpendicular or overhanging precipice 
of Cape Hanglip and Cape Agulhas, 
the latter being the extreme southern 
point of the African continent. As we 
sail away to the east, and this great 
headland fades from our sight, we may 
be struck with the colour of the water, 
which even, when out of sight of land, 
and where it is more than one hundred 
fathoms deep, retains the green hue 
which it has in our shallow seas around 
Great Britain, so different from the 
dark blue of the open ocean. ‘This 
green water, doubtless, marks the 
course of the great Agulhas current, 
which is always sweeping round the 
southern end of Africa, out of the In- 
dian into the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
one part of the great oceanic river, 
woramuoi psye obsvos Qxsaveo, Which winds 
across the South Atlantic into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and issuing thence 
under the name of the Gulf Stream, 
travels even to our shores and those of 
Norway, bringing mild airs from the 
balmy south, and giving warmth, and 
verdure, and fertility to us in a higher 
latitude than they are to be found, to 
anything like similar amount, in any 
other portion of the globe. Without 
the Gulf Stream, Ireland would have 
the climate of Labrador, 

Far away now to the south-east, be- 
fore a fresh westerly breeze, we may 
career over somewhat dark and stormy 
seas, across the southern part of the 
great Indian Ocean. Dark and stormy 
as it may be, however, there is no 
ocean in which the navigator is more 
constantly surrounded by animal life, 
especially in the beautiful form of 
birds. ‘The speckled petrel, called the 
*‘ cape pigeon,” surrounds the ship in 
flocks, while two or three species of 
albatross are almost always in sight. 
Of these the most frequent, in certain 
portions of the sea, is the dusky alba- 
tross, a dark-brown bird; but the 
widest range, as well as the greatest 
size, and most beautiful presence, be- 
longs to the great white albatross, 
called by naturalists diomedea exulans. 
These huge birds, gigantic petrelsas they 
may be roughly called, whose wings 
sometimes measure nearly twelve feet 
from tip to tip, have a soft and rounded 
form, with plumage of delicate white, 
with black patches on the wings. They 
appear to floatrather than fly; you may 
watch one for an hour without seeing 


a single flap or quiver of his wings. 
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Keeping them steadily extended like 
great horizontal sails, he careers at will 
around the ship — rising and falling in 
gracefulcurves ; now wheeling asif by a 
mere act of volition, he sweeps around 
the poop, within a few feet of you, and, 
looking you steadily in the face with 
unwinking eye as he passes, he glides 
ahead apparently without an effort, 
and perhaps disappears in the distance 
in a minute or two, as if he had left 
you at anchor, 

When the vessel is going not more 
than three or four knots through the 
water, it is a common amusement to 
fish with a small hook, baited with a 
bit of pork, for the cape pigeons; and 
sometimes into the flock of these 
pretty birds, about the size of gulls, 
that are fighting and squabbling over 
the line and its bait, as it drags through 
the water, down settles, after a swoop- 
ing curve or two, one of these -lordly 
albatrosses, before whom the pigeons 
give way. He gives a harsh croak as 
he touches the water, as a sort of com- 
mand for their absence, and seizes hold 
at once upon the bait, which, however, 
being suddenly snatched from his 
mouth without hooking him, his lord- 
ship is astonished thereat and turns 
about his head with a puzzled expres- 
sion, as if he wondered what could 
ry have become of that tempting 

ittle morsel. Then catching sight of 
it before him, dragging along the slope 
of a wave, he squatters after it, half 
flying and half walking, and taking a 
_ mouthful at it, he finds himself 
ooked. By careful management, 
avoiding breaking the line, we once or 
twice succeeded in bringing one of 
these noble birds upon deck, from 
which we found them apparently quite 
unable to fly, unless by jumping off 
some elevation. 

One afternoon being a perfect calm, 
which had succeeded to a gale of wind, 
two or three of us went out shooting 
in the dingy. We were tolerably suc- 
cessful; but what interested me most 
in the excursion was the appearance 
of the sea, when seen from such a point 
of view. It does not often happen to 
a man to be afloat in a little cock-boat 
in the centre of a great ocean, with 
a heavy swell on. There was, of 
course, no danger, as we were never 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
the ship, and the weather was beauti- 
ful, but the swell of the sea, conse. 
quent on the previous gale, was still 
tremendous. tong glassy undulations, 
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the crests of whose eminences were 
apparently a hundred yards apart, 
rolled past us with a slow, steady, and 
majestic march, that had something 
grand and almost awe-inspiring about 
it. From the broad summit of one of 
these great waves our little boat seem- 
ed to slide down the slope into a deep 
valley, in which we were surrounded 
by lofty mounds of water, that shut 
out not only the horizon, but even 
the mast-heads of our vessel from our 
sight. Out of that depth we were as 
gradually raised again by the slope of 
the on-coming wave, till we looked 
abroad from its summit to the distant 
horizon, It seemed ridiculous to at- 
tempt to row with our little paddles 
against what appeared such moving 
masses of water, and as if we must be 
irretrievably carried away in the direc- 
tion that the swell was travelling in ; 
nevertheless they caused no opposition 
to our progress, for, as is obvious, 
there was no real motion in the water, 
which merely rose and fell perpen- 
dicularly, the form and outline only 
of the wave moving on, just as undu- 
lations pass over a field of corn, each 
head rising and falling under the wind 
without being carried by it onward in 
its course. 

It was on the 5th of August, about 
daylight in the morning, that we came 
in sight of the lonely little island of 
St. Paul, one of two submarine vol- 
canic mountains that just rear their 
heads above the sea within fifty miles 
of each other, and about two thousand 
miles from any other land, except the 
desolate Kerguelen’s Land, which lies 
about eight hundred miles to the south- 
ward. We anchored to leeward, or 
on the eastern side of the island, about 
half-a-mile from it. It may be de- 
scribed as a ring of land surrounding 
a volcanic crater, perfect all round ex- 
cept on the east, on which side the 
land has been eaten away to the depth 
of twenty or thirty fathoms below the 
level of the sea, thus forming the an- 
chorage. The land just around the 
crater rises to a height of eight hundred 
feet, being nearly level at that height 
for the greater portion of the ring, but 
descending precipitously into the’crater 
on one side, and sloping more gradually 
down on the other, for about a mile and 
a-half, ending in low, rocky cliffs. The 
island is thus about three miles in 
diameter, with a circular crater in the 
middle of its eastern side of about half 
a-mile in diameter. Into this crater 
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we rowed in a boat, the bar at the 
entrance having not more than a foot 
or two of water on it. Inside, its 
depth was about thirty fathoms, with 
a bottom of black mud. The broken 
wall that borders the crater on the 
east, was on the south side of the en- 
trance worn away to the merest shell, 
and forming a knife-edged ridge that 
led up to the top of the island. ‘The 
rocks were all black hornblendic lava, 
and at one or two points along the 
beach, inside the crater, steam might 
be seen to issue, arising from a stream 
of hot water that trickled through the 
stones. At one of these spots the 
water had a temperature of 138° , but 
on removing some of the stones, and 
plunging the thermometer to a greater 
depth, it rose to 150° . Notwithstand- 
ing this, the water in the crater, both 
at the surface and at the bottom, only 
showed a temperature of 54°, which 
was that of the sea outside, and for 
two or three days before and after we 
arrived at the island. 

Near the entrance were the remains 
of a small hut and garden, the tempo- 
rary habitation of some whalers, that 
occasionally remain upon the island 
for a month or two to catch seals. Wild 

igs appeared numerous, being doubt- 
ess the progeny of some left upon the 
island, and we shot one of these among 
the long grass on the slope at the foot 
of the precipices. In going off to our 
ship we had to make a detour to avoid 
coming in contact with two great 
whales, that were then basking toge- 
ther just off the entrance; first, their 
heads, then their broad backs, and 
then their tails, rising and falling with 
the gentle swell, while an occasional 
puff proceeded from their blow-holes. 

As soon as we came to anchor in the 
morning, we began to catch fish as fast 
as possible, and before we sailed there 
was enough caught to last the whole 
ship's company for three days. This 
was a great luxury, as I need hardly 
say that one of the last places to expect 
fish is when you are at sea. 

Just twenty days after leaving this 
solitary little spot of earth we came in 
sight of Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The 
south-western coast of this great island 
has a singularly stern, wild, and sa- 
vage aspect. Mountains, whose tops 
are hoary and whitened with the per- 
petual blasts of storms of westerly wind 
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and rain, impend over the sea, their 
steep, cliffy sides, and rugged preci- 
a and ravines, shagged with som. 
re and dark woods, while sentinel-like 
stand here and there some lofty rocky 
islets, their bases, as well as those of 
the main cliffs, everlastingly beaten and 
worn by as furious a surge as ever 
raged upon any coast. Landing here- 
abouts is impossible, and the sterile 
aspect of the country almost precludes 
the hope of this portion of it ever being 
inhabited. Farther east it is broken 
by several deep bays and inlets, one 
of which is named, appropriately 
enough, Storm Bay. The land is lower 
hereabouts, though still sufficiently 
lofty ; and on the east side of Storm 
Bay are great cliffs of huge columns of 
greenstone, their structure being per- 
ceptible for miles off. The head of 
Storm Bay sends a multitude of wind. 
ing bays and arms of the sea into the 
land, and into one of these falls the 
river Derwent. The neighbourhood 
of Hobarton, and the valley of this 
river, with the grand feature of Mount 
Wellington rising immediately at the 
back of the town, to a height of 4,200 
feet, much resembling Table Moun- 
tain at the Cape, has been already 
sufficiently described when reviewing 
Mrs. Meredith's ‘‘'Tasmania.”* 
‘Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
is a mass of mountains, varying from 
one to five thousand feet in height, 
with two principal valleys—that of the 
Derwent on the south, and the Tamar 
on the north, the height of the dividing 
range, or water-shed between them 
being about 1,500 to 2,000 feet. Inos- 
culating ranges, called * tiers, ” of dark 
greenstone and other igneous rocks 
embrace a number of shallow valleys in 
every direction, which are commonly 
called plains. One vast sea of gum- 
tree forest spreads over the whole 
country, with its sombre and monoto- 
nous wilderness of straight, ragged 
stems, and scanty and shadeless fo. 
liage. Here and there only have these 
profitless and unsightly woods been 
felled, and green fields, and settle- 
ments, forming sunny openings, been 
formed in them. One very excellent 
road, about 120 miles in length, crosses 
the island from Hobarton to Launces- 
ton, with substantial stone-built hotels 
at almost every stage, and a daily 
coach throughout the year. Other 


* See “ Dustin Ustversiry Macazing,” Vol. XLI. 
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roads are more or less complete or in- 
complete. 

Some fourteen years ago a new sys- 
tem with regard to the convicts was 
introduced, and remained up to the 
poet time. In a few years it will 

ave passed away, and therefore, as a 
record of the past, I will give a brief 
description of it. 

When a man was transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land, he was sent to a 
** probation station,” where he had to 
remain from two to five or seven years, 
according to the length of his original 
sentence, and his behaviour in the 
colony, He then had a ticket of leave 
given him, which enabled him to go 
and seek for service, and hire himself 
out in any capacity to any one who 
would take him, within a certain dis- 
trict. He was, however, obliged, 
every half-year, to present himself 
before the authorities, at a certain 
mustering place, and be inspected, 
After a certain period passed under 
this surveillance, he became free within 
the colony; and latterly was enabled 
to pass into any of the neighbouring 
colonies, under the name of an 
« Exile.” 

The probation station consisted of a 
party of about 200 convicts, under a 
superintendent and other oflicers, with 
or without a small guard of soldiers. 
This party were located at a certain 
spot, where they were to make a set- 
tlement first of all, building their own 
huts, houses, and offices, and enclos- 
ing them, digging gardens, and culti- 
vating them, and so on; and then 
turning to to make roads, work in 
mines, or any other public works that 
might be wanted. 

It was in October, 1842, that I was 
invited by the Governor — poor Sir 
John and Lady Franklin — to accom- 

ny themin the Government schooner, 
‘“¢ The Eliza,” on a visit of inspection 
to the probation stations of Norfolk 
Bay. Norfolk Bay is a,land-locked 
sheet of water, having a narrow wind- 
ing entrance out of the N.E. arm of 
Storm Bay, lying like a lake in the 
centre of some woody hills, about 600 
or 800 feet high, and dividing them by 
its various arms into several peninsulas, 
two of which are called Tasman’s and 
Forrestier’s peninsulas. 

In this excursion, I passed several 
most pleasant days, sailing about this 
marine lake, landing at many pretty 
parts of its shores, and seeing much 
that was interesting in several ways. 
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The probation stations were all nearly 
alike. The two hundred convicts 
were mustered in their canary-coloured 
dresses, and formed three sides of a 
square, of which the governor and his 
suite occupied the centre of the fourth. 
Books were produced and inspected; 
questions asked and answered ; a few 
remarks made, and the ‘¢ prisoners ”’ 
dismissed. 

At Cascade, one of these stations on 
the south side of Norfolk Bay, we 
saw some immense eucalypti; one of 
these was thirty-one feet in circum. 
ference at five feet from the ground, 
and tapered very gradually in one 
huge straight column of timber, at 
least a hundred feet, before it branched. 
A mile or two into the interior was a 
similar tree, said to be forty-two feet 
in circumference. Large areas of the 
bush were covered with a dense under- 
growth of epacris, growing full four 
feet high, and now covered with blos- 
som, looking like gigantic heather, So 
dense was this scrub, that it seemed 
utterly impenetrable; and Captain 
Booth, the commandant of Port Ar- 
thur, the great penal settlement, was 
once lost in it for five days, within 
three or four miles of his own house, 
and utterly unable to extricate him- 
self. One or two companies of sol- 
diers, besides other persons, were 
searching for him for three days before 
he was discovered, by means of two 
dogs he had with him, just before he 
perished of hunger and exhaustion. 

Port Arthur is a bay on the south 
side of Tasman’s Peninsula, about five 
miles from the southern extremity of 
Norfolk Bay; and Captain Booth had 
devised and constructed a wooden 
tramroad from one to the other, by 
which a party of us travelled across. 
Previously to doing so, however, we 
paid a visit to Eagle Hawk Neck, one 
of the established lions of Van Die- 
men’s Land. This is an isthmus of 
low sand-hills, at the head of a long, 
narrow inlet of Norfolk Bay, by which 
it is separated from the ocean, and 
Tasman’s peninsula joined to Forres- 
tier’s. An open bay, called Pirates’ 
Bay, on the east side of Eagle Hawk 
Neck, is exposed to the full swell of 
the Pacific Ocean, which has piled up 
the sand-hills, and thus converted what 
was once an island into a peninsula, 

Advantage had been taken of this 
narrow neck of land to convert the 
whole of ‘Tasman’s peninsula into one 
great prison, by establishing at it a 
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strong guard of dogs and men, to- 
gether with a chain of constables’ sta- 
tions, a mile apart from each other, 
down the south side of the inlet. 
Each of these constables’ stations has 
a dog perched upon a platform that 
enables him to look over the epacris 
scrub, and thus give notice of any 
strange sound or motion that may be 
heard or seen in it. 

At the neck is a chain of fourteen 
posts, stretching from beach to beach, 
to each of which is tied a large and 
fierce dog, by a chain that allows him 
almost but not quite to touch his neigh- 
bour. Each post has a large lantern, 
which at night throws a strong light on 
the prison or south side of the line; 
and in the centre is an elevated sentry- 
box, where a sentinel is always on 
duty. North of the line is a guard- 
house, where a sergeant’s party is 
always stationed, and a hundred yards 
behind that again are some wooden 
barracks, where are subaltern’s quar- 
ters, and those of his men, The dogs 
are regularly entered on the commis- 
sary’s books, and receive regular ra- 
tions along with the men. Each one 
in turn was loosed every day, and 
taken a walk by the convict who had 
charge of them, and who was the only 
man that could venture to approach 
most of them. 

On the shores of Pirates’ Bay some 
very regularly stratified rocks jut out 
in ledges along the beach, and are tra- 
versed by remarkably close and straight 
joints at right angles to each other. 
The place is well known in Van Die- 
men’s Land under the name of the 
‘* Tesselated Pavement,” 

Returning to the Eliza, I prepared 
to go across to Port Arthur, where I 
was to rejoin my ship; and, with 
many thanks for their kindness, took 
leave of Sir John and Lady Frank- 
lin. Poor Sir John! It was a final 
adieu to him in this- world. Who 
ean tell in what ‘thrilling region 
of thick-ribbed ice,” or in the floor of 
which portion of the Arctic sea are his 
bones and those of his gallant compa- 
nions now whitening. If all things were 
known, I believe it would be seen that 
his fate was owing to the crooked policy 
of the Colonial Office and the mistaken 
economy of the Admiralty. Onhisreturn 
home from his government he had so 
many and so just grievances to redress 
at the hands of the Colonial Office, that 
this Arctic expedition was got up by 
the government of the day aliy to 
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evade a troublesome investigation. His 
stores of preserved meats were supplied 
from that tainted source which after- 
wards caused such an outery to be 
raised, and so much putrid matter to 
be condemned and cast into the sea. 
Every man-of-war, for some years be- 
fore and after the sending of Franklin’s 
expedition, found a large proportion 
of their ‘ preserved meats,” supplied 
for the use of the sick, and for boat and 
other detached service, in the same 
beastly condition. In the very vessel 
in which I made the voyage I am now 
describing to you, reader, quantities of 
the preserved meats belonging to the 
public stores had to be ‘ condemned 
and cast into the sea.” The opening 
of one of the bad cases on the lower 
deck was the signal for all hands to 
rush aloft, so deadly, and sickening, 
and penetrating was the stench. At 
the very same time, among the officera’ 
private stock, purchased from Gamble 
at a fair price, we had not one single 
instance of a tainted case. 

If it so happened that the Erebus 
and Terror pushed on into some remote 
winter harbour, trusting to their stock 
of preserved meats—perhaps husbanded 
for the occasion — and when irretriev- 
ably fast in their dreary quarters, found 
them to be putrid garbage, fearful, 
indeed, is the responsibility resting on 
some one’s head—fearful the crime rest- 
ing on his heart. Brave, kindly, ho- 
nest Sir John, whatever was thy fate in 
this world, happy and peaceful will be 
thy lot in the next. 

Let us, however, take a peep at Port 
Arthur, Arrived at the railway-sta- 
tion (a little wooden hut), we found 
the train awaiting us, consisting of 
small, open trucks, with seats in each for 
four people. The motive power consist- 
ed of four convicts, in their canary-co- 
loured clothes, to each truck; and, as 
soon as we were seated, they pushed us 
forward. In a mile or two we came on 
a long inclined plane, where, of course, 
we got out and walked. Everything 
was wood — sleepers, rails, carriages, 
and all, roughly put together, but an- 
swering the purpose quite well enough. 
Arrived at the top of the ridge which 
separated the two bays, and which 
might be some 300 or 400 feet in 
height, we again got into our carriages, 
and then our four “‘ canary birds,” giv- 
ing a sharp impetus to the carriage, 
sprang up themselves upon its sides, 
and away we shot down an inclined 
plane by the side of a little ravine, 
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turning one or two sharpish corners, 
but traversing one or two flattenings 
in the descent, which checked our ve- 
locity a little, till we came at last flying 
down into a long wooden pier project- 
ing into.the waters of Port Arthur. 
Here we found a boat and men lying 
alongside ready to take us off; and, 
after a pull of about three miles, we 
landed at the famous penal settlement 
of Port Arthur. Here, and at the little 
Norfolk Island, nine hundred or a 
thousand miles away in the Pacific 
Ocean, is the double-distilled and con- 
centrated villany of the British Em- 
pire. 

At a little distance, the settlement 
had a pretty and cheerful aspect, for all 
that, with the white houses and flower. 
gardens of the officers, the wooden- 
spired church, and the great convict 
barracks, that might have been taken 
for manufactories or warehouses. To 
this place were sent the worst crimi- 
nals, and those that had been recon- 
victed in the colony, to undergo a por- 
tion of their sentence, and if well con- 
ducted there to be afterwards removed 
to a probation station, and thus gra- 
dually work their way to freedom. 
The discipline and privations they had 
here to undergo were most irksome and 
severe, and attempts at escape were 
frequent. A chain of telegraph posts 
spread over the whole peninsula, and 
extended to Hobarton, so that an 
escape was instantly notified, and all 
the posts were guarded with renewed 
vigilance. Parties of soldiers and con- 
stables, armed with muskets, were 
stationed at every post, and patrolled 
at many intervals; yet, in spite of all 
precautions, in spite of the rugged, 
difficult nature of the ground, and the 
impenetrable character of the woods; 
in spite of rocks, and sea, and danger, 
and starvation, escapes did occur 
from time to time, and little groups 
of men got free into the body of the 
colony, and by turning bushrangers, 
kept it often in a state of terror and 
dismay. 

The system is now happily coming 
to an end, and we need not stop to 
minutely describe that which is already 
beginning to be a thing of the past. 

Let us turn from the contemplation 
of the depravity of man, and take a 
look at one of the most beautiful of 
the objects of nature—and that is, a 
group of tree ferns which had been 
just hit upon when I reached Port 


Arthur in the making of a new road, 
In a little dell in the recesses of the 
bush, under a rocky cliff, where the 
dank moisture constantly hung, was a 
little grove of these beautiful plants. 
A thick, soft, fibrous stem, about a 
foot in diameter, and ten or fifteen 
feet high, was crowned and surrounded 
by a drooping canopy of leaves, just 
like gigantic fronds of our own common 
brakes, but sweeping in an elegant 
curve till in many instances they 
touched the ground. From the top 
of this canopy, in several plants, 
young fronds were springing, forming 
downy, light-green stems, partially 
uncoiled, but the ends having still an 
elegant volute, and looking like bishops’ 
croziers. A coronal of these crozier- 
like stems springing from the tent- 
like canopy of dark leaves below, with 
the mossy-looking trunk in the centre, 
formed one of the most elegant of 
nature’s productions, and when group. 
ed in numbers of all shapes and sizes, 
as they were in this grove, the assem- 
blage had a wonderful and strange, as 
well as most beautiful aspect. 

After partaking of the hospitality 
of Captain Booth (now alas ! no more), 
and enjoying his society for some days, 
we left Port Arthur, and sailed into 
the dark and stormy sea that perpe- 
tually beats against the embattled and 
columnar cliffs that environ the shores 
of Tasman’s peninsula. 

Gallant Tasman! brave precursor 
of the many explorers that have issued 
first from your own country, and lat- 
terly from ours, it is pleasant to think 
that on your return from your arduous 
voyage, 200 years ago, you were re- 
warded with the hand, as you had, 
doubtless, long before gained the heart 
of Maria Van Diemen, whose Chris- 
tian name you had fixed on the pretty 
little island we passed upon the eastern 
shore, and of whoun tt may be doubted, 
whether you were not thinking most 
when you politely appended her sur- 
name, or that of her haughty father, 
Governor of the Netherlands’ East 
Indies, to the large island that seems 
ultimately destined to bear your own. 

Reader, should you ever visit Tas- 
mania, whether known by that or by 
its old name of Van Diemen’s Land, 
may you have as pleasant a voyage out, 
and spend as happy a time while there, 
as that of which the brief record has 
now been laid before you. 
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Readings from the “ Colloquies of Erasmus.” 


“CcOLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 


COLLOQUY THE FOURTH. 


“ CONVIVIUM FABULOSUM ;" OR, THE BANQUET OF STORY-TELLERS. 


Have you ever seen, gentle reader, 
a good portrait of our quaint, satirical, 
amiable, merry-hearted old author. If 
you have, you can, we dare say, easily 
discover why it is that in his famous 
‘¢ Colloquies” he so much delights to 
represent his characters as socially col- 
lected at table, enjoying at once the 
substantial pleasures of dishes of grate- 
ful odour and sparkling wine, and, fit 
seasoners for such an entertainment, 
the graceful, spiritual, soul-enlivening 
influences of wit, erudition, and philo- 
sophy. That benignant, good-natured, 
eccentric, old-bachelor-like physiog- 
nomy; those deeply-sunk, expressive 
eyes, half languid from ailments and 
age, within whose wrinkled corners 
lie as though esconced in ambuscade, 
and ever ready to sally forth to the 
attack, an entire host of waggish leers, 
and gibes, and foe-annihilating sar- 
casms ; those spare «nd bony cheeks ; 
that straight, prim, and uncompromis- 
ingly satiric nasal organ; those thin 
and closely-pressed lips, whose lean 
and expressively-moulded muscles seem 
with a sort of twitching eagerness to 
be ever on the brink of utterance—all 
those eminently intellectual, benign, 
and engaging features, nay, even the 
outlandish triangular cap above, and 
the twofold amplitude of fur collar be- 
neath—all those peculiarly distinguish- 
ing traits, we say, unmistakably pro- 
claim to us Erasmus as what he was— 
the kind, the amiable, the witty, the 
refined, temperate himself, the chosen 
friend of social joys and hospitality, 
the veteran captain of good compa- 
nions, the lord and patron of generous 
mirth, and ornament of the genial 
board. In fact, out of the entire num- 
ber of the * Colloquies,” a very con- 
siderable proportion bear in the locale 
of their scenes, or in their subject- 
matter, a direct reference to such 
agreeable socialities, as inns and ta- 
verns, and dinner-tables, and the like ; 
and no less than five of the most lengthy 
and important bear the express desig- 
nation of “Convivium,”’ or “ Banquet,” 
VOL, XLIII.—-NO, CCLY. 


representing, as they do, goodly arrays 
of blithesome, jolly-hearted, boon com. 
panions, young and old, enjoying them- 
selves over choice cates and mellowing 
stingo, nourishing their inward man 
with the best of the good things of the 
material world, and, at the same time, 
both feasting their ears and sharpening 
their wits with luxurious appliances of 
a more etherial character; the most 
select and engaging oddities of the 
most erudite erudition, philosophical 
hairsplittings the most microscopically 
metaphysical, profound disquisitions 
and problems in gastronomic science, 
and anecdotes, and droll stories, and 
gibes, and jests, from the broadest to 
the most acute and Attic—#in short, 
with all sorts of queer, eccentric, old- 
fashioned tittle-tattle and out-of-the- 
= whimsies and comicalities of table- 
talk. 

We have, then, in this place thought 
proper to select for the inspection of 
our readers one of the five aforesaid 
peculiarly festive colloquies — the 
** Convivium Fabulosum,” or, as we 
may fairly translate it, ‘ the Banquet 
of Story-tellers”—a remarkably amus- 
ing dialogue, consisting, as its title 
denotes, of a series of stories told in 
regular succession by the members of a 
convivial party. tt was a saying of 
the old Roman Varro, that an enter- 
tainment should be composed of the 
number "of the Graces or of that of 
the Muses; and Erasmus, in the dia- 
logue before us, has adopted the latter 
part of the alternative, making his 
festive party consist of nine. ‘These 
—whose names are ingeniously coin- 
ed from Greek derivatives, meaning 
storytelling, laughing, joking, &c. — 
are as follows: —Polymythus, Gela- 
sinus, Eutrapelus, Asteus, Philythlus, 
Philogelos, Euglottus, Lerdéchares, and 
Adolesches. 

At the opening of the dialogue we 
find Polymythus, who is the host, pro- 
posing that a “king of the banquet,” 
or, as we would say, a chairman, should 
be appointed: his motion is seconded 

U 
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by Gelasinus, and carried nem. con. : 
dice are accordingly produced, and 
by their decision Eutrapelus is called 
to the chair. Our newly-appointed 
chairman makes it the first act of his 
office to issue a solemn proclamation, 
commanding every one present to tell 
a story. 

“I hereby proclaim it,” says he, ‘‘to 
be my sovereign pleasure, that no one 
shall narrate any, save and except a 
laughable story; whosoever fails to tell 
such, let him be fined in the sum of one 
drachm, the money to be laid out in the 
purchase of wine. Should an endurable 
story, however, be told by each per- 
son present, in that case I ordain, that 
the narrator of the best and the nar- 
rator of the worst story shall, share 
and share alike, defray the cost of the 
wine. Our host, however, shall be free 
from all risk in that regard, and is to 
be down only for the damage of the 
eatables. Should there be any one 
unwilling to obey this edict, he is here- 
by commanded to depart, with this 
understanding, however, that on to- 
morrow it will be lawful for him once 
again to join our circle.” 

The edict of Eutrapelus meets with 
universal approval ; and matters being 
thus far arranged, two important ques- 
tions come before him for his decision 
as chairman—viz., who shall commence 
the series of stories, and how is the 
wine to be distributed. As to the 
first question, he decides that their 
host, Polymythus, shall tell the first 
story; and as to the second, he will 
follow, he says, the example of Agesi- 
laus, the King of Sparta, who, under 
similar circumstances, commanded, 
that if there was abundance of wine 
every one should be left to himself, 
but if the wine was scanty that it 
should be equally divided. 

At the end of some further discus- 
sion and chat, good Master Polymy- 
thus is at length called upon for his 
story, which Erasmus, sly old Holland- 
er that he is, makes him preface by 
saying, that if the company should not 
like it, he is sure they will pardon him 
on the ground of it being a Dutch one. 

** Some of you,” says he, “ I fancy 
have heard of a certain queer blade 
named Maccus. On one occasion, you 
must know, he visited Leyden, and, as 
he had never been there before, he 
wished (for he was that sort of a fel- 
low) to play off some practical joke or 
other which would make him the talk 


of the whole city. With this end in 
view he steps into a shoemaker’s shop, 
and there encountering the proprietor, 
makes him a low bow; whereupon the 
latter, desiring to dispose of his wares, 
asks him does he want anything in his 
line. Observing Maccus to cast his 
eyes upon some boots which were 
hanging up, the shoemaker begs to in- 
quire whether he would like a pair of 
boots. Maccus nods assentingly. The 
shoemaker looks about for a pair of 
the proper size ; having found such, 
produces them with a vast deal of ala- 
crity and bustle, and draws them on in 
the manner ordinarily practised by 
the craft. When Maccus was now 
most elegantly booted, ‘ How capitally,’ 
says the shoemaker, ‘ would a pair of 
shoes with double soles match with 
those boots.’ He asks Maccus would 
he like a pair. Maccus nods; and 
forthwith a pair was made out and 
fitted on. Maccus was eloquent in 
his praises of the boots —he was elo- 
quent in his praises of the shoes; 
while the shoemaker, on the other 
hand, corroborated his eulogiums, 
brimful of satisfaction, and determin- 
ing to saddle his customer with a fine, 
thumping price, because he fancied 
the articles. They went on chatting 
in a friendly way for some time, when, 
at length, Maccus proposed this ques- 
tion: *'Tell me, now,’ says he, ‘truly, 
did it never happen to you in your 
business, when you had fitted a fellow 
out with boots and shoes, as you have 
just fitted out me, that he went off 
without paying you?’ ‘ Never,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘But if such an oc- 
currence,’ says Maccus, ‘were by 
chance to happen, what would you 
do?’ ‘I would pursue the fellow,’ 
responded the shoemaker. ‘Do you 
say that seriously, now,’ says Maccus, 
‘or are you only joking?’ ‘Isay it 
quite seriously,’ replied the other, ‘and 
1 would do it quite as seriously into 
the bargain.’ ‘You would?’ says 
Maccus; ‘T’ll try you.’ ‘Come, let 
us have a race for the boots and shoes; 
I'll ran first, and do you follow me.’ 
So said, so done; and forth he bolted 
at full speed. ‘The shoemaker on the 
instant gave chase as fast as he could, 
shouting, ‘Stop, thief; stop, thief.’ 
At this outcry the people on all sides 
rushed into the street, but Maccus, 
most adroitly prevented them from 
laying grips on him, exclaiming as 
he ran, and laughing meantime in 
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the most innocent way imaginable, 
* Don’t stop us, good people, we are 
running for a pot of cordials.’ Where- 
upon they all stood aside, eager spec- 
tators of the race, firmly persuaded 
that the shoemaker’s shouting was a 
mere dodge for the purpose of getting 
foremost. At length, clean outrun, 
breathless, and soaking in sweat, the 
vanquished shoemaker had to return 
home, and Maccus bore off the prize.” 

Here good Polymythus pauses in his 
narrative, leaving the company, of 
course, in the fidgets to know how 
Maccus and the shoemaker squared 
matters in the end. At length, how- 
ever, he proceeds to inform them that 
the latter, speedily making out his run- 
away customer, instituted legal pro- 
ceedings of a most desperate character 
against him, arraigning him as nothing 
short of an out-and-out unmitigated 
robber ; whereat Maccus, not content 
with demolishing the charge, set elabo- 
rately about turning the tables on his 
luckless opponent, threatening him 
with an action for defamation, and 
sundry other terrors of the law by way 
of supplement. 

*¢ He denied,” he said, ‘‘ that he had 
appropriated anything against the will 
and consent of the prosecutor, who had 
offered him the goods without any so- 
licitation whatever on his part; nor 
had there been, he averred, any, the 
slightest mention made of purchase or 

rice between them. He had,” he 
said, ‘* solicited the shoemaker to con- 
tend against him in a foot-race. The 
latter had accepted the challenge ; nor 
could it be perceived what just grounds 
he had for complaint if, under such 
circumstances, be was beaten. The 
judges before whom the matter was 
tried,” continues Polymythus, ‘ were 
ready to faint with laughing. One of 
them asked Maccus as a particular fa- 
vour to come home to dine with him; 
and on the spot, out of his own pocket, 
paid the shoemaker the value of his 
boots and shoes.” 

The story of the worthy host, honest 
Master Polymythus, thus coming to an 
end, and receiving, of course, all due 
honours of applause from the assembled 
company, the next person in order is 
called upon for his story ; and it is 
now, in consequence, the, turn of Mas- 
ter Gelasinus to have his say. 

«* Come, gentlemen,” said he, ‘* you 
shall. have my story — one not altoge- 
ther unlike that which you have just 
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now heard, nor indeed, I think, infe- 
rior to it, save, perhaps, in this respect, 
that its hero is not quite as celebrated 
a personage as that same Maccus. Py- 
thagoras, they say, divided the fre- 
gaan of the market-place into three 
classes—those who came to sell, those 
who came to buy (both of whom, oe- 
cupied with their business, could derive 
no gratification from the scene), and 
lastly, those who came merely to see 
what was going on; and who, free 
from care, and examining everything 
at their ease, were, of the entire three, 
those alone who had any enjoyment: 
and, as this third class of simple spec- 
tators were occupied in the market- 
place, so did he consider philosophers 
to be occupied in the world. But our 
marts of commerce are wont to be per- 
ambulated by a fourth class besides, 
who neither buy nor sell, nor idle about 
as mere spectators, but who are ever 
most solicitously on the look-out for 
opportunities for robbery. Of these 
rascals some, in particular, are to be 
found of an adroitness truly marvel- 
lous, and of whom you would be in- 
clined to say that, upon their nativity, 
the planet of the god of thieves beamed 
with its most auspicious influences, 
This much premised, you shall now 
hear what lately took place at Antwerp. 
A certain priest of that city had just 
been getting payment of a tolerably 
large sum of money; and this sum, 
which it so happened, was all ia silver 
pieces, and consequently of no small 
bulk, he deposited in a large purse, 
which he made fast in his girdle. This 
interesting object did not fail to at- 
tract the admiration of a certain inge- 
nious thief who was passing by. He 
steps up to the priest, salutes him with 
great courtesy, and humbly solicits his, 
attention. ‘ His fellow-parishioners ia 
the country had commissioned him,’ he 
said, ‘ to purchase a suit, of vestments 
for their parish priest ; and he would 
esteem it as,a most particular favour if 
the reverend gentleman whom he had 
taken the liberty of addressigg, would 
afford him a ljttle—-nay, ever so little, 
of his time and aid in this critical piece 
of business; if he would, in, fact, ae- 
company him for a moment, to a shop 
where, sacred. garments of the kind 
were for sale ;’ and further added, that 
the height and figure, of his reverence 
exactly accorded, with the height and 
figure of the parish priest, in question, ; 
so that, in his. reverence's company, he 
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would be able on the instant to tell 
whether a vestment was too big or too 
little, or just exactly of the requisite 
size. A request so moderate and rea- 
sonable was, of course, not to be re- 
fused ; and both forthwith repair to a 
shop where church vestments were 
sold. Several suits of vestments are 
produced ; and at length one, which 
appeared to answer, is fitted upon the 
riest. This the vestment-seller so- 
emnly averred to be both a beautiful 
fit and a beautiful article; but our 
light-fingered acquaintance was not so 
easily satisfied. He examined the vest- 
ment with the most careful scrutiny— 
now in the front, and now in the rear; 
admitted that it was, indeed, a fair ar- 
ticle enough, but it had one defect, he 
said, which he could not avoid making 
special objection to —it was, in fact, 
too short in the front. The vestment- 
seller, on the other hand, pushing a 
sale with all the skill he could, stoutly 
denied that there was any such fault in 
the article ; the appearance in question 
being caused, he said, by the large 
epee which his reverence carried in 
is girdle. To make along story short, 
the priest lays down his purse, and 
they proceed to examine the vestment 
anew. Whereupon the thief, seizing 
his opportunity when the priest’s back 
was turned, pounces upon the purse 
and takes tohis heels. ‘The priest, at- 
tired in the vestment as he was, instant- 
ly rushes forth in pursuit; and in pursuit 
of the priest, in turn, forth rushes the 
vestment-seller. The priest cries out, 
‘Stop the thief;’ the vestment-seller, 
‘Stop the priest,’ and the thief, ‘Stop the 
mad priest ;’ and mad, indeed, did the 
people believe him to be when they 
saw him dashing through the streets 
dressed in full canonicals. A precious 
scene of confusion arose — everybody 
running in everybody else’s way, in the 
midst of which, and with ease, the in- 
genious thief escaped with his prize.” 
Good Master Gelasinus having con- 
cluded his story, some desultory chat 
ensues, which is at length broken in 
upon by the voice of the chairman, 
Eutrapelus, recalling the attention of 
the convivial assembly to the transac. 
tion of its appointed nian — story- 
telling. He is, however, reminded that 
it is now his own turn and duty to play 
the narrator; unless, indeed, as Astzeus 
observes, he should, as “king of the 
banquet,” unconstitutionally set him- 
self above the law, and become a tyrant. 
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Eutrapelus, like a good, sound-hearted, 
constitutional monarch, who is proud 
to obey the laws which he promulgates, 
unhesitatingly complies, and proceeds 
to recount his story ; but it may be in- 
teresting to observe, that he does not 
do so without first delivering himself of 
sundry wholesome homilies and maxims 
upon the rights and duties of princes, 
which, issuing from the pen of a Hol- 
lander, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, seem, in their indica- 
tion of the spirit of the time, fraught 
with omens gloomily prognostic of that 
contest at the close of the same cen- 
tury wherein the ‘‘Seven United Pro- 
vinces” by glorious sacrifices vindicated 
civil and religious freedom against the 
brutal despotism of Spain. The pages 
of our author are, indeed, abundantly 
fertile in passages interesting in the 
implicative point of view thus in- 
dicated. 

Eutrapelus commences his story by 
saying in a jocular mood, that as “king 
of the banquet,” it becomes him to tell 
a royal one, and he accordingly an- 
nounces as his contribution to the fund 
of entertainment an anecdote of the 
celebrated Louis XI. of France. The 
— of our readers are not un- 

amiliar with the leading peculiarities 

of that princely paragon of craft and 
eccentricity, so well and so faithfully 
— in the pages of ‘ Quentin 

urward,” and ‘* The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” The relentless, witty, 
superstitious monarch, in his thread- 
bare cloak and doublet, his felt hat 
stuck round with little pewter images 
of his patron saints, with the terrible 
accessories in the background of Tris- 
tan l’Hermite and Olivier le Daim, 
and their attendant hangmen and 
archers — this, indeed, is an historic 
portrait not easily forgotten. Eutra- 
pelus produces us the same old cha- 
racter—the same to a hair that meets 
us thus in the chapters of Scott and 
Victor Hugo; and presents him to us 
in the relation which that monarch, 
the sworn foe and subverter of aristo- 
cratic power, was for his purposes so 
solicitous of assuming—that of friend, 
associate, and boon companion of 
the humblest of the people—the class 
upon whom he calculated for successful 
support, in a hard pinch, were the no- 
bility to turn out against him. The 
story is, indeed, forcibly characteristic, 
not less even of the man than of the 
time, and may well remind us of the 
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old legend of ‘The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield,” which belongs to 
the same epoch and the same political 
order of society. 

** Louis King of France, the eleventh 
of that name,” proceeds Eutrapelus, 
** when in the midst of his disasters he 
was sojourning in Burgundy, beguiled 
some of his tedious hours in the plea- 
sures of the chase, and chanced in this 
way to fallin with a certain peasant 
named Conon, of singular sincerity 
and simplicity of heart, qualities which 
in men of his class were peculiarly 
esteemed by the King. At the cottage 
of the peasant in question, Louis used 
often, in his hunting excursions, halt to 
refresh himself; and as great princes 
are often pleased to amuse themselves 
with the ways of the lowly, he was 
wont to partake, with great gout and 
satisfaction, of adish of radishes, served 
up with all due honours by the pea- 
sant’s wife. When, some time after- 
wards, Louis was reinstated, and 
reigned over his fair kingdom of France 
without a competitor, Conon’s wife 
was continually urging him to remind 


the King of their old ties of hospitality, 
and insisting that he ought, in fact, 
to eee to the court at Paris, bringing 


with hima basket of magnificent radishes 
as a present. The husband reprobated 
the project, saying that kings had no 
memory for services such as theirs, and 
that he would be merely throwing 
away his time to no purpose. The 
wife, however, in the end prevailed, 
and having selected a number of the 
finest and largest radishes he could 
procure, Conon sets out on his expedi- 
tion. On his journey, however, he 
was singularly captivated by the charms 
of his burden, and by degrees, one after 
another, he swallowed all the radishes, 
one alone excepted, which was of 
enormous size. Arrived at Court, 
Conon stations himself in a hall, where 
his Majesty was about to pass, and is 
immediately recognised, andsummoned 
to the royal presence. With a vast 
show of satisfaction, he produces his 
present, which the King receives with 
a show of satisfaction greater still, com- 
manding one of his officers in waiting 
to have it deposited with care among 
his choicest rarities. He requests Co- 
non to dine with him; after dinner, 
thanks him in the most marked and 
impressive manner; and finding him 
anxious to return home to his little 
farm, orders him to be paid down, 
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in return for his radish, the sum of one 
thousand golden crowns. When the 
report of this transaction had spread 
throughout the Court, one of the 
courtiers bethoughtof making the King 
a present of a magnificent horse. The 
King, clearly perceiving that the donor, 
stimulated by his munificence towards 
Conon, was merely on the watch for 
something better in return, accepted 
the gift with much pretended gratifica- 
tion ; and summoning together his chief 
nobles and officials, he asked their 
counsel as to what fitting present he 
could make in return for so splendid 
and so valuable a horse. In the 
meantime, the bestower of the animal 
had his hopes raised to the utmost, 
calculating thus with himself: ‘If for 
a mere rascally radish, given by a 
common peasant, he has made so 
bounteous a return, what will not his 
munificence be towards me, a noble of 
his Court, presenting him with such a 
horse?’ The King, as if he had been 
holding a council upon some grand 
affairs of state, took first the opinion 
of one, and then the opinion of another, 
protracting as long as he could the 
anxiety of the expectant courtier, till 
at length—‘I have just exactly hit,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘upon the thing fit for 
my purpose ;’ and calling one of the 
lords in waiting, he directed him, in a 
whisper, to bring him from the royal 
bedchamber what he would find in a 
particular place, wrapped up in a piece 
of silk. The radish—for such, of 
course, it was—§is produced in its 
wrapper of silk, and the King, with 
his own hands, presents it to the be- 
stower of the horse, adding, that even 
for such a horse he considered he was 
making no mean or inadequate return, 
in partiag with a rarity which he vastly 
prized, and which had cost him a 
thousand golden crowns. The recipi- 
ent of the royal favour retires with his 
present, and, unfolding the wrapper, 
discovers, instead of the rich reward 
which he had been anticipating, no- 
thing but a half-dried radish ; and thus 
was the would-be biter himself bitten, 
to the intense laughter and ridicule of 
the entire Court !” 

Thus ends the story of ‘*‘ The King 
of the Banquet.” Asteeus, whose turn 
it now is to enliven the company with 
a tale, does not wait for his mandate to 
begin. He has been reminded, by his 
friend's anecdote of Louis XI., of an- 
other characteristic one of the same 
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monarch; and, eager to relate it, he 
addresses the chairman as follows :— 

«If, O worthy King of the Ban- 
quet, it be lawful for me, who am but 
a simple plebeian, to speak about mat- 
ters pertaining to kings, I will telate 
somewhat concernitig this same Louis 
XIL., which your narrative has called 
into my mind. A servant of that mo- 
narch perceiving, on some particular 
occasion, a certaiti insect which shall 
bé nameless, creeping on the King’s 
doublet, fell upon his knee, and, 
stretching out his hand, signified that 
he desired to do his lord and master a 
peculiar service. ‘The King complied, 
placing himself in the posture which the 
other required, who thereupon expedi- 
tiously removed the crawler, and 
threw it away without letting it be 
seen. The King asked what it was, 
but the attendant was ashamed to tell, 
until at last, as his Majesty insisted 
upon knowing, he frankly admitted 
that it was a | e. ‘An auspi- 
¢iotis omen,’ exclaimed the King; ‘ it 
proclaims that Iam a man; for this 
race of insects is to be found only 
among men, and as in the vigo- 
rous period of youth.’ So saying, he 
commanded that the attendant should 
be rewarded for his service with a gra- 
tuity of forty crowns. Some days 
subsequently, another of the King’s 
uite, who had observed how prosper- 
sously so petty a piece of service had 
succeeded with the former, and not 
reflecting on what a vast difference there 
is between what is done on the spur of 
the moment and the same thing done 
by design, accosted the King in the 
fashion before described, and pretended 
to remove something from his Ma- 
jesty’s doublet, and instantly to throw 
it away. The King desired to ktiow 
what it was, bat the attendant, with a 
mighty show of modesty, pretended 
that he was ever so loath fo tell, until 
at length he confessed that it was—a 
flea. The King saw right well what 
the trickster was at. ‘What!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘do you take me for a 
dog #’—-whereupon he ordered that the 
fellow should be forthwith tied up, and 
for the forty crowns upon which he 
had been calculating, that he should 
be paid off with forty sound lashes in- 
stead.” 

The success which, in the eyes of 
the company, has attended this and 
the previous anecdote of Louis XI., 
prompts good Master Philythlus, whose 
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turn now coihes on, to add a third to the 
number. It is, like its precedent fel- 
lows, singularly characteristic, and re- 
presents the King in one of his merriest 
moods, engaged in amusing his satiric 
spirit with the baffled cupidity of his 
courtiers. 

** Louis XI.,” says Philythlus, “‘ was 
very fond of disappointing gaping 
crows, as the saying is. You shall 
have an instance. He had jtist re- 
ceived as a gift from some source or 
other, which I do not now remember, 
the sum of ten thousand golden crowns. 
Now, we know that as often as princes 
procure any fresh supplies of money, 
all the Court officials get keenly upon 
the scent, coveting a share of the spoil, 
a fact of which his Majesty was far from 
being ignorant. In order, then, to 
stimulate the hopes of all his courtiers 
as much as possible, he had the money 
counted up, and regularly arranged 
upon a table before him. Then ad- 
dressing them, as they all stood round 
him, ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘do we not 
appear in your eyes to be a very 
wealthy king? How shall we bestow 
such a mighty sum of money? It has 
come into our hands by way of gift, 
and it seems bat proper that it should 
be distributed in a like manner. 
Where now are those good friends of 
ours to whom we stand indebted for 
their kind offices? Let them approach 
us before all this treasure is ex- 
hausted.” At these words, a great 
number thronged closely round him, 
every one expecting a share. The 
King observing one peculiarly eager, 
and devouring, as it were, the money 
with his eyes, turned towards him and 
said—‘ Well, friend, what have you to 
say for yourself?’ ‘Then he, in turn, 
informed the King that he had for a 
long while maintained his Majesty’s 
falcons with the utmost seal and 
fidelity, and not without considerable 
expense to himself. One said one 
thing, and one another, each magnify- 
ing his own services with all the elo- 
quence he could command, and no 
small amount of mendacity into the 
bargain. Meanwhile the King listened 
to them all most graciously, warmly 
approving of the harangue of each as 
he heard it delivered, and protracting 
the scene as much as possible, that he 
might tantalise them the more. It so 
happened that among them was stand- 
ing his chancellor, who, more prudent 
than the rest, made no speech about 
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his. services, but merely played the 
looker-on, ‘Lurning at length towards 
him, the King exclaimed —* What has 
our chancellor to say? He is the only 
one who has not solicited us for any- 
thing, and he alone has delivered no 
eulogium on his own services. ‘I, 
sire,’ replied the chancellor, ‘ have re- 
ceived from your royal bounty more 
than I have deserved, and so far am I 
from desiring to solicit your Majesty's 
favours any further in my own regard, 
that my greatest anxiety is to render 
myself in some measure worthy of your 
Majesty’s past munificence towards me.’ 
‘ What!’ says the King, ‘ are you the 
only person here who does not want 
money ?’ * Your Majesty’s liberality,’ 
replied the chancellor, ‘ has long pre- 
cluded me from that necessity.” Then 
turning to the rest of his courtiers— 
‘ What ! says he, ‘am not 1 the most 
magnificent of all kings, who have so 
wealthy a chancellor?’ The expecta- 
tions of the courtiers were now highly 
inflamed, and they calculated that 
their shares would be the larger, be- 
cause the chancellor declined to accept 
of anything. When the King, how- 
ever, thad in this manner amused him- 
self to the utmost at their expense, he 
ordered his chancellor to remove the 
entire sum; and then addressing the 
chopfallen expectants around him — 
‘ You must wait, gentlemen,’ says he, 
‘for some other opportunity.’ ” 

It now becomes the turn of Philoge- 
los to tell his tale, which, so great a 
fancy does our author seem to have 
conceived for old Louis XL., is another 
and concluding anecdote of that mo- 
narch. Having premised some remarks 
which we pass over, this sixth convi- 
vial worthy enlightens his auditory as 
follows :— 

‘« A certain man one day approached 
this same Louis XI., praying that an 
office in the town in which he dwelt, 
and which then chanced to be vacant, 
should be conferred upon him. The 
King heard the petition through, and 
at once replied — ‘You won't do:’ 
thereby at once cutting off all hope of 
the petition being granted ;_ where- 
upon the man thanked his Majesty 
most heartily, and took his departure. 
The King perceiving by the man’s phy- 
siognomy that he was an honest sort of 
fellow, and suspecting that his reply to 
the petition had been misunderstood, 
orders him, to be called back. He 
returns, and the King asks him—‘ Did 
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you understand, my friend, the answer 
which I just now gave you?’ ‘I did, 
sire,’ was the reply. ‘ What was it ?’ 
‘That I would not do, may it please 
your Majesty.’ ‘ Mh G then, did you 
thank me ?’ inquired the King. , ‘ Be- 
cause, sire,’ replied the man, ‘I have 
a deal of business on hands at home, 
and it would have been a serious. in- 
convenience and loss, were I obliged 
to remain here in the pursuit of an 
uncertainty ; and I cannot but consider 
that your Majesty has conferred upon 
me a positive favour in at once deny- 
ing my petition.’ The King, judg- 
ing from this answer that he was a man 
of promptness and ability, and having 
asked him a few more questions— 
‘You shall have,’ says he, ‘ the, post 
you sought for, so that you may thank 
me a second time ; and turning to 
his officers-in-waiting—* Let the requi- 
site patent of office be got ready on the 
instant, for this man must not be kept 
away from his business.’ ” 

Master Euglottus comes next in 
order as story-teller, his subject being 
an anecdote of Maximilian the First, 
Emperor of Germany. This, which 
is the least interesting and the length- 
iest story in the entire set, is a narra- 
tive of peculation on the part of a young 
noble, and of the pardon of that pecu- 
lation on the part of the Emperor. 
Erasmus, in this place, gives us to un- 
derstand that fraudulent appropriation 
of the public money was quite the or- 
der of the day in the empire, in those 
times; but, in any case, there can be 
no doubt that the character of states. 
men, in pecuniary relations, has by 
marked degrees been improving from 
medieval times up to the present. Eu- 
rope, during that interval, has not been 
emerging from barbarism, merely in the 
sciences, the arts, literature, and po- 
litics—she has also been emerging in a 
inoral point of view. All drawbacks 
considered, the public mind is more 
humanised than it ever was in previous 
ages. Impeachments for peculation 
are unknown aniong us of the present 
day, and we may reasonably believe 
that if the great Bacon were Lord 
Chancellor of England at present, he 
would shrink with horror from pollu- 
tions which, though common enough 
among his contemporaries, are foreign 
and unknown to ours. 

With these remarks, we pass over 
the tale of Euglottus, and come to that 
of Lerochares, his successor, who en- 
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livens the company with a very droll 
and out-of-the-way sort of story, which 
he commences as follows :— 

“Now, gentlemen, that we have 
been conversing so long aboutkingsand 
emperors, it is time for us to descend to 
more ordinary folk. I will accordingly 
in this place speak of a certain An- 
thony, a priest of Louvain, who was 
held in great favour by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. Of this 
man, numbers of capital stories are 
told, both of his witticisms and of his 
practical jokes; and one of these, which 
just now occurs to me, I will relate 
to the company. One day, falling in 
with some acquaintances in the street, 
he invited them to dinner. When he 
came home, however, he found the 
kitchen-fire black out, and, to mend 
matters, not a single copper in the 
house—a fact, by the way, which was 
by no means unusual. Here, indeed, 
was need for something to be done and 
quickly. He slips out without saying 
a word, and introduces himself into the 
kitchen of a neighbouring pawnbroker, 
with whom he had an acquaintance aris- 
ing out of a long series of certain little 
transactions. Seizing his opportunity, 
when the cook’s back was turned, he 
removed from the fire a brass pot, full 
of meat, which was just done, and con- 
cealing it under his cloak, succeeded 
in carrying it off. Returning home 
with his prize, he hands it to his ser- 
vant, telling her instantly to turn the 
meat and broth out into an earthen. 
ware vessel, and then to scour up the 
brazen pot until it shone. Thisdone, 
he sends it by an errand-boy to the 

awnbroker’s, with directions to have 
it pawned, and to bring back a special 
receipt for it in the pawnbroker’s own 
hand. The pawnbroker, not recognis- 
ing the. pot, so much was its appear- 
ance improved by the scrubbing and 
polishing, at once takes it in pawn, 
gives the required receipt, and pays 
down the money. With this money the 
boy purchases wine, and thus was the 
ingenious Anthony provided with the 
requisite materials for his entertain- 
ment. When, however, in the pawn- 
broker's establishment, the hour for 
serving up dinner had arrived, the pot 
was missed, and a torrent of abuse was 
poured upon the cook, who, being ques- 
tioned on the point, persistently af- 
firmed that not a soul had entered the 
kitchen during the day, except An- 
thony. To suspect a clergyman in the 
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case, appeared something like an im- 
piety. At length, however, they send 
to his house in quest of the pot ; but, 
of course, not a trate of it was to be 
found. To make a long story short, 
they at last positively insist upon his 
giving it up, flatly telling him that he 
was the only visitor to the kitchen at 
the time of its disappearance. Upon 
this he frankly admitted that he had 
indeed taken a loan of a certain pot, 
but he was positive, he said, that he 
had returned it. This, of course, the 
others utterly denied, and a squabble 
arose. And now, Anthony calling in 
several persons to be his witnesses— 
‘ Behold,’ he exclaimed, ‘ how danger- 
ous it is to have any dealings with the 
men of this vile age without arming 
one’s-self with documentary proofs. 
These people would actually accuse me 
of theft, and all but prosecute me, were 
I not here provided with a receipt, un- 
der the proper party’s own hand ;’ 
and, so saying, he produced the pawn- 
broker's ticket. ‘The stragatem which 
he had played off beeame thus at once 
apparent, and to the infinite amuse- 
ment and laughter of the entire pro- 
vince, the story went about of how the 
pawnbroker had been duped into tak- 
ing his own pot in pawn.” 

“‘Why,” exclaims Adolesches, as 
Lerochares thus concludes, ** you have, 
in speaking of Anthony of Louvain, 
opened for our exploration an entire 
mine of stories.” And hereupon he 
proceeds to tell, as hisnarrational con- 
tribution, another anecdote of the same 
odd character. The substance of this 
is, that Anthony being foiled in a game 
of jokes, takes a ridiculous revenge, for 
the purpose of regaining his tempora- 
rily forfeited supremacy. It does not, 
however, exactly suit our purpose to 
give a more particular account of the 
story in question, which is the last in 
the amusing series. In fact, it is 
somewhat too coarse for ears polite, and 
we accordingly leave it undisturbed 
under its veil of learned Latin. 

The company having thus delivered 
themselves of their round of stories, a 
decision is called for, and Gelasinus, 
who has been appointed by the chair- 
man critical arbiter, proclaims that he 
will deliver judgment; but not until 
every man present has emptied his 
glass—no decision by him in the pre- 
sence of “heel-taps.” And now a clear- 
ance of vinous fluid being made, Gela- 
sinus is about to pass sentence, when 
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Levinus Panagathus, a much-prized 
comrade, steps in, with the object of 
inviting them all to dine with him on 
the ensuing day. He inquires, and 
is informed how they have been amus- 
ing themselves, applauds their inge- 
nious plan of competitional story-tel- 
ling, and winds up with the observa- 
tion, that ‘‘ nothing in the world is 
more amusing than the transaction of 


Sucn is the next Colloquy —and a 
most admirable, satiric one it is— 
which we select for the entertainment 
of our readers. The characters are 
a certain flunkey-minded, snobbish, 
jackanapes, named “ Harpalus,” and a 
sagacious, satirical old fellow, an ac- 
quaintance of his, long and profoundly 
versed in the world’s ways, and re- 
joicing in the Homeric appellation of 
** Nestor.” The former is ambitious 
of investing himself, he cares not by 
what methods, with a somewhat of the 
honours of an aristocratic position. He 
desires, in fact, to play, with due effect 
and success, the part of an acred and 
titled swell; and, entertaining a high 
opinion of the abilities in general, and 
faculty of advising in particular, of his 
acquaintance Nestor, he determines to 
consult him as to the best means for 
attaining his object. 

Nestor is, at the outset, disposed to 
give good advice; but this is not well 
received by Harpalus. 

** Although you have not been born 
noble,” observes Nestor, ‘you may, 
nevertheless, by your honourable 
deeds, render yourself the first gentle- 
man of your family.” 

«* A very tedious process that,” re- 
plies Harpalus. 

Whereupon Nestor slily rejoins— 

“If you desire a more expeditious 
one, why, at a very moderate charge, 
the Emperor will sell you a title.” 

** Alas!” exclaims Harpalus, ‘the 
—_ scoffs at such cash-derived ti- 
tles.” 

* But if,” quoth Nestor, “ dignities 
of this factitious character are, as you 
say, ridiculous, is it not strange that 
you so eagerly aspire after being 
thought a man of rank ?” 

We may observe that our author, in 


this place, has taken occasion to make 
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trifles under forms of seriousness and 
importance.” 

Srasmus here closes the dialogue 
with his usual judgment and skill 
leaving us in the dark as regards Ge- 
lasinus’ decision, throwing the read- 
er’s faculty of criticism on its own re- 
sources, and constraining him to de- 
cide for himself, upon the respective 
merits of the story-tellers. 


a bold, effective, and meritorious at- 
tack upon a certain notable and most 
scandalous fiscal device of the time—a 
device which, however extravagant it 
may appear to us of the present day, 
was resorted to, as a regular source of 
revenue, some centuries ago, by seve- 
ral of the monarchs of Europe, the 
said device being the bona fide sale of 
minor titles of nobility. Erasmus ri- 
dicules the practice in question, in the 
case of the German Imperial Govern- 
ment; but for us, denizens of the 
United Kingdom, there is no need of 
travelling so far for an instance, as the 
creation and sale of baronetcies byJames 
the First abundantly testify. That 
needy princes, “hard up” for funds, 
should have turned to account their 
unquestioned prerogative, as fountains 
of honour, this is comprehensible 
enough — this, we can easily under. 
stand; but that even in those earlier 
days, men should be found foolish 
enough to derive gratification and 
pride from titular distinctions, the 
product and sign of nothing but money 
paid into the king’s exchequer, is 
what, had we not historic — of the 
fact, we could hardly believe to be 
possible. 

An explanatory word or two, in ad- 
dition, may not be out of place, ere 
we quit the parallel we have been 
drawing between our baronetcies at 
home and the saleable countships and 
orders of knighthood of the empire. 
James the First, wanting money for the 
subjugation of the O’Neills of Ulster, 
proposed to raise a million of pounds 
sterling by the sale of a thousand pa- 
tents of baronetcy —a title contrived 
for the occasion—at the price of one 
thousand pounds per patent. Asa 
memorial of the object towards which 
the funds thus raised were to be ap- 
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plied, each baronet was to bear—as 
each baronet at present actually does— 
the arms of the O’Neills, “the bloody 
hand” blazoned on the shield of his own 
proper arms. The project succeeded— 
thanks to the appetite which mankind 
so largely possess for distinctions, and 
titles, and long-handled names. When 
baronets were first created, the knights, 
whose dignities were conferred for 
other reasons than mere cash, looked 
down upon them with a vast deal of 
scorn, considering them as a set of in- 
terlopers on their knightly preroga- 
tives; and each particular knight, 
when setting his name before the pub- 
lic, was careful, like our friend, Sir 
Jasper Carew, to clap a “ Knt.” at 
the tail of it, lest the world should by 
any mistake suppose him to be only a 
baronet. But modes change in poli- 
tics no less than in fashion: and now 
that the pecuniary origin of the title 
has been lost sight of, and that it is 
conferred no longer upon pecuniary 
grounds, the baronet and his perennial 
dignity have unmistakably obtained 
the upper hand, and he writes “‘ Bart.” 
after his name, lest you should take 
him for a mere knight: 

Harpalus, in reply to the inquiries 
of Nestor, informs him that he has 
weighty reasons for desiring to pass as 
a man of rank, reasons which ie will 
communicate in confidence, as soon as 
Nestor on his part has informed him of 
the methods whereby he may so palm 
himself off. He goes on thus for some time 
persisting in his solicitations, till Nestor 
at length, in sarcastic compliance, pro- 
ceeds to illuminate him with his coun- 
sel, and to exhibit at no small length the 
choicest maxims for the guidance of 
the ‘swell gent,” or sharper, or as 
the French call that character, the 
‘chevalier d’industrie.” Extensive and 
remarkable indeed is the acquaintance 
with liuman nature and the ways of 
the world which Erasmus, in the sequel 
of this dialogue, displays, in the cha- 
racter of Nestor. ' 

‘Since such is your wish,” says 
Nestor, “‘ you shall hear whatever it 
is in my power to advise. In the first 
place, then, in order to palm yourself 
off as you say, you must make a point 
of removing from your own country.” 

Harpalus.—*‘ 1 won't forget that.” 

Nestor. — ‘* You must, in the next 
place, insinuate yourself into the com- 
pany of young fellows of undoubted 
means and station.” 
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Harpalus.—*‘ 1 understand.” 

Nestor.— In this way it will, of 
course, come to be taken for granted 
that you are of the same high grade and 
condition with your associates,” 

Harpalus,—* A capital idea.” 

Nestor.—‘* You must make it an es- 
pecial point to steer clear of shabbi- 
ness.” 

Harpalus.—“ I don’t exactly com- 
prehend you.” 

Nestor. — I allude to your habili- 
ments. Thus, for instance, you must 
discard from your wardrobe anything 
in the shape of plain broad-cloth, as 
beneath your dignity. Silk, my good 
sir, is your proper wear; but if your 
credit should fail you at the mercer’s, I 
would advise you rather than appear 
in the slightest degree seedy, to make 
out some cheap, flimsy thing or other 
that is in the fashion.” 

Harpalus. —‘* Your suggestion is 
admirable.” 

In the course of his further criti- 
cisms and counsels on the point of 
costume, Nestor takes occasion to let 
fly from his antique, satiric crossbow 
a couple of spitetul bolts, capitally le- 
velled at that odd, extraordinary, and 
most ungainly item in the then exist- 
ing modes of tailors, milliners, and 
mantua-makers, to wit, ‘ slashing,” 
as it was terined; a fashion which was 
at one period carried, as absurd fash- 
ions indeed usually are, to a length 
the most exaggeratory and extravagant; 
to such an excess, in short, that al- 
most every portion of the dress, male 
ais well as female, was literally scarred 
and gashed all over inthe most motley 
and fantastical piecemeal method ima- 
ginable. Nestor specially advises his 
consultant friend to have everything 
he wears slashed to the uttermost. 

“‘Don’t let there,” says he, ‘be 
a single ungasled shred about you. 
Let your hat be slashed, your doublet 
be slashed, your breeches be slashed, 
your shoes bé slashed; nay,” he adds, 
“if you coiild thanage to slash your 
very nails, I would by all means advise 
you to do so.” 

«You must make a point,” continues 
Nestor, ‘‘always to speak in a lofty 
and dashing style. ‘Thus should you 
happen to fall in with a gentleman who 
has just arrived from Spain, ask him 
how matters are standing at present 
between the Emperor and the Fon 
how your ¢ousin the Prince of Nassau 
is getting on; and how, in like man- 
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ner, all the other grandees, your old 
friends and cronies.”’* 

Harpalus, — “ Everything shall be 
done as you suggest.” 

«You must, moreover,” proceeds 
Nestor, sport a ring, with a fine 
stone bearing your aris.” 

Harpalus.—‘* You do not ask if my 
purse will bear the expense.” 

Nestor. —“ Oh, as for tliat, a ring of 
gilt copper, with 4 mock gem, will cost 
you next to nothing.” 

If heraldic topics so largely interest 
at the present day, the two grand 
and widely-ramifying classes of the 
“‘nobs” and snobs” of society, as 
the tax on armorial bearings among 
our cousins of England, aid the “ An- 
swers to Correspondents” in their 
cheap Sunday literature so largely at- 
test, what then, it may be asked, were 
their interest and importdnce when 
lieraldry was as yet ati actual, living, 
world-marshalling body of “ art,” or as 
certain gentlemen of the hetald’s col- 
lege, audacious in terimindlogy, have 
notscrupled to designate it—“science.” 
Armorial bearings were indeed, ih 
these days, somethitig more than mere 
matters of parade and form —the re- 
vered insignia of monarclis, nobles, the 
Church, and chivalry; so that Harpa- 
las, aspiting as he does to a fink 
athoug his betters in high places, cannot 
of course dispense with a regular es- 
cutcheon, crest, supporters, and niotto, 
all of which, in a discussion of consi- 
derable length, dre sapplied to him by 
the easy imagination of his sagacious 
adviser. ‘Thus far furnished forth as 
a gallant knight, it remains to be de- 
cided what his title shall be. That 
most important question is solved in 
the following fashion :— 

Nestor.—‘‘ Do you happen to have 
any little scrap of an estate, whose 
name might serve you for a title ?” 

Harpaius.—* Not an itch of ground 
in the world.” 

Nestor.—‘* You wete born, perhaps, 
in some ettiinent city or other?” 

Harpalus.—‘* Whenin quest of 4 re- 
miedy we must fot tell lies to the phy- 
sician. No; in & most despicable and 
paltry little hamlet.” 

Nestor. —‘*I approve of yout 
maxim; but, ih the neighbourhood of 
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this hamlet of yours, is there such a 
thing as a mountain or hill ?” 

Harpalus.—* There is, indeed.” 

Nestor.—* Any rocks about it?” 

Harpalus, — Plenty! — most tre- 
miendous rocks.” 

Nestor. —**I have it ; — you must 
henceforth catise yourself to be desig- 
nated as ‘Sir Harpalus, Knight of the 
Golden Rock.’” 

We may observe, that an English 
rendering of the proposed title of Har- 
pilus, hardly gives the general reader 
the idea ititended to be conveyed by 
the original. ‘Titles of this fantastic 
character were comparatively unknown 
to the chivalry of these kingdoms. Not 
so as regards Spain, France, and other 
realms of Western Europe. If, ac- 
cordingly, we turn the original, “« Eques 
ab Aurea Rupe,” into French, we have 
a rendering at once adequate and ex- 
pressive—viz., ‘* Le Chevalier de la 
Roche d’Or.” This has the ring of 
the true metal. 

Oar “unknightly cavalier,” thus de- 
corated with his sounding title and he- 
raldic honours, is favoured with a con- 
tinuation of his friend’s ingenious 
counsels, 

“One excellent way,” says Nestor, 
‘of throwing dust in people’s eyes, 
and fortifying you in their good opi- 
nion, is this: write sham letters to 
yourself, purporting to come from per- 
sonages of great rank, in which you 
will be addressed with such titles as 
‘Most Illustrious Sir,’ &e.; atid let 
thein be filled up with matters of im- 
portance ard splendour — estates, 
chateaus, enormous sums of money, 
high posts of government, and rich 
marriages. You will contrive to throw 
these letters in the way of people — 
dropping thent as if by chance, or pre- 
tending to forget them behind you. 
Should you send your clothes to be 
ménded, you can leave some of them 
in the pockets, of concealed irsidethe 
lining: the tailors will be sure to read 
them, and will puff you in all quarters. 
But, on your part, as soon as you have, 
as it weté, made the matter out, you 
must appedr greatly chagrined and 
vexed with yourself tor your inadver- 
tence.” 

In the course of some subsequent 





* At the period when this Colloquy was written, the Emperor, Charles V., united the so- 
vereignty of the Netherlands to that of Spain. The noble families of the Netherlands became, 
in consequence, « U'/rlandais, absentees, taking up their quarters at the Spanish Court; a 
fact 6 which we have in this place an interesting allusion. 
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edifying counsel of the sage Nestor, 
our good old author seizes an oppor- 
tunity for levelling some admirable 
satire against the system of vile adula- 
tory dedications, which then so widely 
prevailed, and which, to the disgrace 
of no small portion of modern litera- 
ture, has come down almost to our 
own time. 

** This region of ours,” says Nestor, 
“swarms with puny, puerile, ill-letter- 
ed literati, who burn with an extrava- 
gant desire, an unappeasable itch for 
writing; nor are there wanting to 
back them certain sets of hungry and 
daring printers, ripe and ready for 
anything, provided gain is to follow. 
A number of these folk you can con- 
trive to win over to your service; they 
will dedicate their books to you, bla- 
zoning you forth in large letters as 
‘the pillar of the state,’ and soforth. 
And, let me tell you, that printed 
books scatter about their stories more 
quickly, and tell them further, than 
ordinary tongues and rumours ever 
can, or even than tattling servants, 
however experienced as gad-abouts 
and gossippers.” 

Bravo! say we, good old Desiderius 
— bravo! most admirable Erasmus — 
bravo !—most droll, entertaining, and 
freakish satirist of Rotterdam. We 
could clap thee on the back, but that, 
alas for our day, that is impossible — 
we could clap thee on the back, we 
say, for this —this most effective and 
devastating volley of shot which thou 
hast poured in upon the rascally and 
heaven-abhorred crew of dedicatory 
parasites—caitiff scribblers, who for 
cash, posts, and expectancies, dared to 
degrade the noble craft of authorship by 
baser than ‘base, spaniel-fawning ”— 
panegyrical abominations, compounded 
of a patron’s name, plus lies, plus 
bombast. Even up to the times of 
our fathers, were not the mob of au- 
thors the cringing clients of the great 
and the wealthy ?—nay, were not even 
some of the noble oligarchs of intellect 
such clients also? Thanks to high 
Apollo, there is an end of that enor- 
mity: even the Laureat is no longer 
a court poet. 

It is, of course, not simply sufficient 
for a *‘gent” of the “swell” tribe to be 
self-dubbed “ My Lord Jack” or “Sir 
Harry :” he must have some flash ap- 
pearances to back his pretensions; he 
must perforce indulge, or the murder 
will out, in a variety of “little elegant 
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expenses,” and some great ones also 
—or, in other words, to quote the 
well-known popular “chanson,” he 
must not merely * consider himself a 
gentleman,” but moreover “ behave 
himself as sich.” But then, serious 
consideration, all expenses, be they 
elegant or otherwise, in their innermost 
and most indispensable essence, neces- 
sarily imply—money. The world, lite- 
rally, does nothing for nothing ; anda 
squandering sharper, however extem- 
premment his resources, must perforce 

ave his budget on something like a 
solvent footing, no less than our Right 
Honourable Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or any other minister of finance. 
On both these topics of expenditure 
and revenue—of the flare out and flash 
on the one hand, and the cash on the 
other—our bold Nestor of the cunning 
brain is prodigal of counsel; and 
while he gallantly advises Harpalus to 
keep up his gentility by spending 
money ‘like a brick,” he prudently 
backs his suggestion with a number 
of first-rate receipts for raising the 
wind. 

“‘ Unless,” says he, *‘ you are an ac- 
complished shake at the ivories—a 
sweeping hand at the card-table — an 
out-and-out devil of a fellow after the 
girls—an unfloorable carouser—a dare- 
all, dreadnought spendthrift — of en- 
viable adroitness at the coaxing and 
chousing of creditors ——and adorned, 
into the bargain, with fashionable dis- 
tempers ;—unless, I say, you are all 
this, you will find it very hard to pass 
for a man of rank.” 

**T have been up to all these things 
this many a day,” replies Harpalus ; 
**but where am I to get money ?” 

‘¢ That,” rejoins Nestor, ‘is the 
very point I was coming to. You 
have got some property ?—eh ?” 

«* A mere shadow.” 

‘*Never mind,” continues Nestor. 
*¢ When folk in general are confirmed 
in the idea of your rank, you will find 
plenty of fools to lend you their money; 
and some people will be ashamed, and 
others even afraid to refuse you. Be- 
sides, to baffle and play off your credi- 
tors, there are a thousand artifices you 
may make use of.” 

*‘T am no greenhorn at tricks of the 
kind,” responds Harpalus, ‘but at 
last they will all pounce down upon 
me, when they find that I pay them 
only with words.” 

** Pshaw !” exclaims Nestor, ‘ there 
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is nothing that stands a man so much 
in stead as owing plenty of money.” 

«« How is that ?”. inquires Harpalus. 

‘In the first place,” continues 
Nestor, “a creditor will be as com- 
plaisant towards you as if you had ac- 
tually done him some great service. 
He fears to affront you, Test he should 
thereby afford you an opportunity for 
doing Sim out ofhismoney. A man’s 
creditors are really his most gracious 
and obedient servants; and if you, 
upon occasion, pay them a small por- 
tion of their money, they will be more 
obliged to you than if you had actually 
made them a present of it. 

«« That's a fact,”’ observes Harpalus. 
**T have often remarked it.” 

«‘ But be cautious,” continues Nestor, 
“howyou haveanything to do with mean 
people. ‘The needy wretches, seeking 

ayment of their paltry little accounts, 
Kick up the most infernal riots. People 
of substance are much more easily led 
by the nose. ‘They are readily fed up 
with hopes, and restrained by shame ; 
and by fear, also, let me tell you, for 
they know that men of rank are not to 
be trifled with. When, however, at 
length, your accumulated debts are on 
the point of overwhelming you, you 
must, upon some sham grounds or 
other, shift your quarters somewhere 
else; whence, in order to save yourself 
from being traced, you will immedi- 
ately remove to a third locality. Nor 
is there anything in all this, let me tell 
you, that you need be ashamed of, for 
who are there at the present day that 
owe so much money as our kings and 
emperors? If it be some country 
bumpkin that presses you, you can pre- 
tend to be enraged at his impertinence. 
You ought, however, occasionally pay 
something ; but not to every one, and 
never to the extent of an entire claim. 
Of one thing, moreover, you should 
remember to take especial care—never 
to let it be discovered that all your 
money is run out. Always let money 
be seen with you.” 
**But how,” inquires Harpalus, 
«show what I have not ?” 

‘Tf a friend,” replies Nestor, “has 

~~ you some money to keep for him, 

isplay it as ifit were yourown. But 
you must manage the trick dexterously, 
so that there may appear to be no de- 
sign in it. For the same purpose, 
you can occasionally borrow money, 
and pay it back immediately after- 
wards. You may likewise swell out 
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your purse with a lot of copper, and 
put a couple of gold pieces on the top, 
which you can takeout before company. 
You can contrive stratagems of this 
sort tono end. But can there,” he 
indignantly exclaims, “be anything 
more provoking, than that a rascally 
caitiff merchant should have his poc- 
kets crammed with pistoles, and that a 
gentleman should not have a denier 
wherewith to play at dice or to treat a 
lady whom he fancies ?” 

And now follows at some length 
Nestor’s counsel as to the maintenance 
and management of the servants who 
are to constitute the suite of his friend 
—fellows who, although tricked out 
in smart liveries, are to be nothing 
short of pickpockets, shoplifters, and 
thieves in general. They are to “ pick 
up anything which may be lying about, 
in a hotel, a ship, or a private house ;” 
and are to “remember that it is not 
for nothing that nature has blessed 
man with ten fingers.” Neither is 
their master himself, in his exertions 
to ‘* make out the cause,” to be above 
practices of the sort. A purse, an 
open portmanteau, and the like, are 
godsends, which should be turned to 
account. 

Harpalus is somewhat startled at 
this counsel, but his fears are at once 
scouted by his friend. 

«‘ Pshaw!” says Nestor, “ what are 
you afraid of? Who would suspect a 
gentleman of your appearance, who 
speaks in so grand and pompous a 
style?—-who, in a word, will dare to 
suspect the Chevalier de la Roche 
d’Or ? — or if, perchance, some rascal 
should suspect you, will he dare, think 
you, to give breath to his suspicions ? 
Suspicion will be directed to some per- 
son who has been in the place before 
you. But ifthe theft has been com- 
mitted upon some sheepfaced, easy- 
going sort of a fellow, he will not say 
a syllable about it, lest in addition to 
his loss, he find himself laughed at for 
keeping such a slippery hold of his 
property.” 

But we are not yet done with the 
knavish finesses of Nestor. 

«You must,” says he, ‘ contrive to 
pick quarrels with people of substance. 
One will have made a jest of, or even 
spat upon your coat of arms; another 
will have spoken disrespectfully of you ; 
a third has written something which 
you are pleased to interpret as a slan- 
der. Against these you will proclaim 
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an undying hostility. Skilfully let 
rp here and there frightful menaces 
of slaughter, havoc, and utter annihj- 
lation. Seized with apprehension, they 
will seek you out for the purpose of 
compounding matters. Then, indeed, 
is your time for demonstrating what a 
high value you set upon your dignity. 
You will insist upon 4 monstrous sum, 
with the object of securing something 
fair. Thus, if you make a demand of 
three thousand gold pieees, they will 
be ashamed to offer you less than two 
hundred.” 

*««I will threaten some of them,” 
quoth Harpalus, ‘ with an action at 
law.” 

“ That,” replies Nestor, “ would be 
going rather upon the shabby tack— 
although, indeed, such a course might 
sometimes be of service.” 

A new prospect is now, however, on 
the point of opening to the eyes of our 
inquisitive sharper. ‘The chief and 
cardinal resource of every chevalier d’- 
industrie—what every rascal of Master 
Harpalus’s kidney proposes to himself 
as a grand means in reserve for the 
replenishing of his exchequer, is a 
mariage de convenance—a marriage of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, whereby, 
in the simplest manner imaginable, a 
fellow becomes the proprietor of, let us 
say, a wallet of guineas, a flourishing 
account at the bank, a sheaf of shares 
and debentures, or a goodly array of 
* dirty acres,” without any other draw- 
back or condition than the mere main- 
tenance ofa single ugly woman, who 
is humoured by being allowed to call 
herself “« lady-wife” and ‘ mistress.” 
Our worldly-wise and most sagacious 
Nestor would, indeed, be strangely 
wanting to himself were a consideration 
so all-important as this to escape hiva, 

** Hark you, Harpalus,” says he, 
** one point I had well nigh forgotten, 
which indeed I ought to have told you 
of long before. You must contrive to 
hook some rich heiress or other. You 
are possessed, so to speak, of the true 
“mags of love. You are young —a 

ne, dashing fellow—have a most ad- 
mirable wit, and a courtly, captivating 
smile. Put but abundance of lying 
reports in circulation as to the mighty 
favours and lofty promotions which 
await you at Court, and your business 
is done. Women love, of all things, 
to marry grandees and high officials,” 

The apprehensions of our mock 
knight are, however, constantly cast- 


ing a cloud betwixt him and the air- 
built castles of Nestor. Although he 
has, he says, known devices of the 
sort to succeed in some instances, yet 
his creditors he is sure will come down 
from all quarters full souse upon him, 
and for pretending to be a grandee 


they will serve him, he says, ‘as if 


he had robbed a church.” 

But Nestor has an answer for every 
difficulty. <<‘ It is, then,” says he, “ that 
you are especially to pluck up your 
courage, and put a bold face upon 
matters. You will, moreover, always 
be able to count plenty of people on 
your side—simple, honest folk, who will 
swallow every syllable of your stories, 
and your people of polish and gentility, 
who will not like to say openly that 
you are a humbug. If everything else 
fails, you can, as a last resource, turn 
soldier and be off to the wars; and at 
this present moment there is not, let 
me tell you, a single clever general in 
Europe who has not passed through an 
apprenticeship in shifts, dodges, and 
scampishness, such as we have been 
discussing.” 

That most remarkable and amusing 
of differences between a great city and 
a small town—a difference, by the way, 
peculiarly provoking to those who 
have been used to dwell in the former— 
has not escaped the observation of the 
censorious and caustic Nestor. 

‘Carefully avoid,” says, he, ‘ pal- 
try little towns, in which a man can- 
not as much as blow his nose without 
everybody knowing it. In large, 
crowded cities there is far more pri- 
vacy and freedom of action, es 
indeed we make exception of Marseilles 
and some other rascally cities like 
it.” 

The councils of the eccentric Nestor 
now draw to aclose. The concluding 
ones are. not inferior in satiric, point to 
those which we have already quoted. 

** Without seeming to mind what is 
going on, always,” says he, ‘have 
your ears open to everything that is 
said about you; and when you over- 
hear such questions as these often re- 
peated, ‘ What is his business, here ?’ 
* Why the deuce is he staying so long ?’ 
‘ Does he never think of going home ? 
* Why does he make guch little account 
of his estates and chateaus?’ ‘ Of what 
family is he?’ ‘ Where does all the 
money he spends come from ?’—when, 
I say, you find talk of this kind on the 
increase, you must thereupon think 
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seriously of shifting your quarters. 
But take care to make a respectable 
retreat — not with precipitate pusilla. 
nimity, like the hare, but haughtily, 
and at leisure, like the lion. You 
can pretend that you are summoned to 
the Emperor’s Court on affairs of great 
consequence, and that you will shortly 
return the same way at the head of an 
army. People who have anything to 
lose will not dare to say a word against 
you in your absence.” ; ‘ 
The last word — the parting advice 
of such an oracle as Nestor, must, of 
course, possess a value, as well as 
merit an attention altogether peculiar. 
We need not wonder, then, at finding 
it to consist of a special and solemn 
caution, urged with impressive empha- 
sis, as a matter of the last and most 
momentous consequence. But what, 
let us ask, may be this same most im- 
osing caution of Nestor’s ? — we shall 
ear. He tells Harpalus, above all 
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things, to “ haye a care of that awful, 
irascible, inexorable set of fellows the 
poets.” 

«*Woe be to you indeed,” says he, 
‘*if you chance to get into a squabble 
with them. They will scribble shock- 
ing lampoons about you, and have co- 
pies of them distributed all over the 
world.” 

‘The edifying counsels of Nestor thys 
brought to a close, our friend Harpalus 
breaks into a warm expression both 
of his satisfaction and of his thanks. 

** May I perish,” he exclaims, “if 
your advice does not charm me most 
amazingly; and both as a proof of m 
aptness as a scholar, as well as a testi- 
mony of my gratitude, 1 hereby make 
you a present of the very first fine 
horse which I find at grass.” 

Amid some further bantering on 
both sides, the characters respectively 
make their exits, and the Colloquy 
gracefully and naturally ends. 





LIFE IN ABYSSINIA—MR. 


As Bruce was describing to a West- 
End reunion the various lyres of Abys- 
sinia, Johnson observed to those about 
him, that “there was one lyre (liar) 
the less in that country since the ho- 
nourable gentleman left it.” This 
sarcastic sally spoke not only the 
Doctor’s prejudices, which, as is well 
known, were easily evoked, but those 
too of the universal public of his day ; 
and we refer to their distrust of tra- 
vellers’ tales with something of self- 
contentment, as it serves to show, in 
alto relievo, the more becoming confi- 
dence extended to them in our time. 
Bruce had to bear, to his dying hour, 
the worst stigma of reproach, and yet 
every European who followed in his 
track has vindicated his truth. Since 
his death there has been a long series 
of yoyage-narratives, each equal to or 
exceeding his in apparent improbabi- 
lities, still their sober accuracy has 
never been impeached. Burckhardt, 
dressed like an Arab of the lowest 
class, drove a donkey through the for- 
bidden deserts of Idumea, and was the 
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first who made known to us the ruins 
of Petra. Again, robed as an Egyp- 
tian merchant, he adventured through 
the Hedjaz, and intruded on the Mos. 
lem sanctities of Mecca. No doubt 
was breathed either in reference to 
the hazards he encountered, or to the 
more marvellous acquirements in East- 
ern languages and manners which were 
needed to evade them. Cochrane 
made what he called his ‘‘ Pedestrian 
Tour,” from St. Petersburgh, through 
Siberia, crossing the frontier into China, 
and thence north again to the terri- 
tory of the Tchuktchi, near that ultima 
thule of the north, Behring’s Straits ; 
but no once called in question either 
the feats he performed, or the fact 
that he performed all, at the charge of 
some few pounds, going, for example, 
from Moscow to Irkutsk—a distance, 
by the route he took, of six thousand 
miles— for less than a guinea. ‘Thus, 
too, when Waterton told of his having 
bridled a crocodile and rode him; 
when Colonel Campbell published his 


elephant exploits and monster battues 
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in Ceylon ;* and, more lately, when 
Mr. Gordon Cumming brought for- 
ward his lion tidings from Southern 
Africa, no newspaper, no review, and, 
we believe, no reader, ever uttered one 
infidel surmise in the least affecting the 
veracity of their statements. The work 
before us is of this achievement class, 
and may fairly vie with any of its 
number in the value as well as the 
variety of its matters. We, then, con- 
gratulate our author on having fallen 
on more gentlemanly times, instead of 
living or dying some eighty years ago, 
when his story would have ruined his 
reputation. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, 
however, says, like the ‘ needy knife- 

inder,” that he has “‘nostory.” ‘I 

aven't got anything marvellous to tell 
—I wish I had.” ‘This is manifestly a 
mistake. The man who has been for 
four years in tropical climates, without 
wearing a hat or any other covering 
on his head ; who, while in Abyssinia, 
knew neither shoe nor sandal, but 
tracked its deserts, trod its plains, and 
crossed its rocky hills with naked feet; 
who, adopting the habits of the na- 
tives, lived unconscious of a shirt, and 
never used a bed; the man, we say, 
who, like Mr. Parkyns, can tell all 
this without taint of boast, has surely 
enough of marvel to bespeak attention ; 
and attention once gained, he has 
what are better than marvels, facts, 
and fresh knowledge to hold and to 
reward it. 

Mr. Mansfield Parkyns is a Not- 
tinghamshire gentleman, who was ena- 
bled to indulge his taste for travel at an 
unusually early period, for he has been 
nine years abroad, and is still young. 
Eighteen months of this voluntary ex- 
ile fled rapidly in Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor; 
three years were passed in Abyssinia, 
of which these volumes are the record; 
and the rest was spent in Nubia, Kor- 
dofan, and Egypt, and may supply 
materials for a future work, should 
the success of the present one encourage 
him to print it. Mr. Parkyns is no 
tourist, but a genuine traveller of the 
order we have referred to, and com- 
bines in his own person something of 
each of its memorable men, In ac- 
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quaintance with Eastern languages 
and manners he is a Buckhardt. His 
*¢ Life in Abyssinia” may better claim 
the title of a “ Pedestrian Tour” than 
Cochrane’s book. His liking for na- 
tural history and assiduity as a collec- 
tor, remind us of Waterton; while in 
his passion for the chase, and occa- 
sional introduction of elephants, gi- 
raffes, and lions, he bears an obvious 
likeness to Campbell and Cumming. 
To all this we add, that, in common 
with the other varieties of the species, 
he shows that physical attribute of 
their type, the intrepidity of Bruce. 

Mr. Packvar work makes some im- 
ee additions to our geographical 
cnowledge. Heisthefirst whohas given 
us an account of Tigré, one of the three 
great kingdoms of modern Abyssinia, 
the other two being Amhara and Shoa. 
Amhara was described by Bruce, who 
left it, after a two years’ stay, in 1771; 
and again by the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
who, as the Rev. Samuel Gobat, was 
stationed by the Church Missionary 
Society for three years at Gondar. 
Shoat was sketched by Messrs, Isen- 
bergh and Kraff in 1843, and in the 
following year painted in detail, both 
by Major, afterwards Sir Cornwall, 
Harris, and by Dr. Johnson. Tigré, 
the least healthy of the three, alone 
remained unknown until the publica- 
tion of the present volumes, which are 
almost wholly devoted to it, the ex- 
ceptions being the opening pages of the 
first volume, and a large fraction of the 
second, which last describes another 
journey, altogether new — that is, our 
author's route from Adona, the capital 
of Tigre, to Abou Kharraz, on the 
Blue Nile, no European having ever 
been that way before him. 

Mr. Parkyns glances, at Greece, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor, as too well 
known to be noticed ; stops for a page 
at Alexandria ; halts for a couple more 
at Cairo, where, on the 25th of March, 
1843, he for the first time mounts a 
camel, and feels the fresh air of the 
desert as he crosses to Suez. The 
camel threw him, but he observes, that 
when next he visited the desert of 
Suez, nine years afterwards, he was 
the owner of seven dromedaries, three 
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of his own breaking; and that he 
would have been much annoyed if an 
one had said he knew even an Ara 
who could ride them farther or better 
than he could. 

On an expedition of the kind our 
traveller was contemplating, the de- 
scription and ~~ of his arms are of 
consequence. He was equipped with a 
double-barrelled gun, a small single 
rifle carrying an ounce ball, a pair of 
double-barrelled pistols, and a bowie 
knife. The knife was warranted to chop 
off a tiger’s head at a blow. The blade 
was fourteen inches long, more than 
two broad, and nearly half an inch 
thick. We are told, however, that a 
smaller knife and an axe would have 
been more useful, The arms were 
made by Westley Richards, to whom, 
it would appear, that all who have 
occasion to rely upon them, will 
do well to go. The locks could not 
be surpassed, and the woodwork stood 
all trials. The wood of another rifle 
—also by a good London maker—was 
so much warped by the heat of Sen- 
nar, that he found it useless. 

After being detained in Suez for 
three weeks—an age in such a place— 
our author embarked on board an 
Arab boat, bound for Jedda, on the 
25th of June, 1843. These boats are 
not enna, the after part being 
much out of the water, while their 
bows are close to it. They have two 
n.asts, the foremast being larger than 
the mizen, and they carry a great lat- 
teen sail in light weather ; but when it 
blows a little—that is, ifthere be any- 
thing more than a moderate breeze — 
they make for shore and anchor. Such 
seamanship promised but a slow voy- 
age, and, accordingly, it took them 
twenty-five days to make Jedda, while 
a fair steamer would have done it in 
three. With all their caution, it seems 
strange that they ever come safe. 
They have neither charts, sounding- 
lines, nor other means of knowing 
their whereabouts, and are compelled 
to keep close in shore and trust to 
landmarks, and this in a sea the coasts 
of which are bordered with coral shoals! 
Let, then, no one who cares for his 
life— which we are half disposed to 
think Mr. Parkyns did not much— 
ever trust to an Arab boat in the 
Red Sea. 

The incidents of the voyage were 
few. On nearing Djebel Hassan they 
passed a couple of turtles. An Arab 
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instantly jumped over-board, though 
they were running at a great pace, 
with a fine breeze blowing. The man, 
who was a splendid swimmer, soon 
reaching the turtles, kept them from 
diving by turning their fore-flappers 
upwards, till one or two more hands 
came to his assistance. All were got 
safe on board; and the turtle proving 
of good size, soon supplied a soup or 
stew, of which our author was invited 
to partake. The fashion in which he 
did so gave him a new lesson in East- 
ern manners :— 


“Tt was in one large wooden bowl, round 
which sat about twenty convives. My own 
black servant sat next to me, and every one 
dipped his hand, armed with a piece of 
bread, into the same dish. At the time of 
my voyage to Jedda, this sort of communism 
in feeding was rather extraordinary to me; 
but since that time I have for years been in 
the constant habit of ‘ dipping my finger in 
the dish’ with niggers, and think even now 
that that mode of eating is far more conve- 
nient, and, as it is practised in the East, 
quite as cleanly as the use of knives and 
forks; and, after all, ‘fingers were made 
first.’” 


On nearing Rabba, on the frontier 
of the holy land of the Mohammedans, 
called the Hedjaz, the pilgrims who 
were on board cast off their old gar- 
ments, and with them, as was sup- 
posed, their worldly thoughts, and put 
on white robes. The next day they 
reached Jedda. It would seem that 
at this time our author had no settled 

urpose as to where he would go, for 
. was arranging a plan for visiting 
Mecca in company with some of his 
friends of the boat, but the English 
consul at Jedda dissuaded him, saying 
that the hazard of being kept there 
until he professed Mohammedanism was 
far too great to be repaid by anything 
he could see. 

The country around Jedda is a bar- 
ren desert, but hills are seen in the 
direction of Mecca. It is a good sta- 
tion for the study of eastern costumes, 
as natives of every Mahommedan na- 
tion flock there to the pilgrimage. On 
leaving Jedda, our author embarked in 
another native boat for Souakin, and as 
he approached that place he received a 
melancholy intimation of the dangers 
of the climate he was about to visit. 
A boat came off, requesting that he 
would come at once to see a French 
gentleman, who was lying on board a 
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vessel in fever. He went directly, and 
found it wasa M. Vignon, who had 
been sometime inA byssiniaas draughts- 
man to an expedition sent there to 
make commercial and other inquiries. 
He had already lost three of his com- 
panions, one only, besides himself, 
then surviving of a party of five. Mr. 
Parkyns found him in a hopeless state, 
gave him medicines and some othercom 

orts, and left him late, promising to re- 
turn inthe morning. This, to his grief, 
he was prevented doing. He kept watch 
all night, lest he should oversleep him- 
self, but at three in the morning saw 
Vignon’s vessel making sail, while his 
own boat was, since the previous even- 
ing, ashore with the skipper. The 
poor sick man died at Jedda a day or 
two after. ‘* When his vessel left us,” 
says Mr. Parkyns, “I could have 
mourned him as an old friend, though 
I had seen but little of him; his 
wretched fate had awakened in my 
breast strong feelings of sympathy ; 
for I reflected that such would probably 
be my end also, sooner or later; such 
being the lot of most of those whom 
science, curiosity, or a wandering taste 
lures under the fatal branches of that 
most deadly of all upas-trees, ‘ Afri- 
can discovery.’ ” 

Mr. Parkyns, as will be seen, soon 
had other instances of the fatal in- 
fluence of these regions on the consti- 
tution of Europeans. So large a pro- 

ortion of those who visited Tigré 
Soe perished there, that we may well 
call it ‘the bourne from which no tra- 
veller returns.”’ 

At the close of May our voyager 
lands at last at Massawa, a coral is- 
land off, and almost on, the western 
shore of the Red Sea. Owing to its 
position the heat there is extreme. On 
one side it is open to the sea; on the 
other, shut in by hills, which both 
keep off the air and concentrate the 
rays of the sun. Pondicherry is said 
to be the hottest place in India, but 
nothing to Aden, while Aden is a tri- 
fle to Massawa. Here Mr. Parkyns 
remained frying, or as the purists of our 
day would write, “being fried,” for 
ten days, completing his arrangements 
before starting for the interior. A main 
part of these was, to leave his stores in 
a safe place, divesting himself of every 
sort of needless incumbrance. Ac- 
cordingly, he made presents of every 
part of his European dress, having 
previously given away the chief portion 
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of his stock at Cairo. His new ward- 
robe had the desideratum of being very 

ortable, consisting only of three 
Turkish shirts, three pairs of drawers, 
one suit of Turkish clothes for best oc- 
casions, a pair of sandals, and a red 
cap. 


“From the day I left Suez (March 25, 
1843), till about the same time in the year 
1849, I never wore any article of European 
dress, nor indeed ever slept on a bed of any 
sort — not even a mattress; the utmost ex- 
tent of luxury which I enjoyed, even when all 
but dying of a pestilential fever that kept me 
five months on my beam-ends at Khartoum, 
was a coverlid under a rug. The red cap I 
wore on leaving Massawa was soon borrowed 
of me, and the sandals after a month were 
given up; and so, as I have before said in 
the Introduction, for more than three years 
(that is till I reached Khartoum) I wore no 
covering to my head, except a little butter, 
when I could get it; nor to my feet, except 
the horny sole which a few months’ rough 
usage placed under them. During the whole 
of this time I never had a headache, though 
exposed to the sun at all hours of the day, 
and was never foot-sore, though I walked 
constantly in the roughest imaginable 
places.” 


His arrangements all complete, our 
traveller starts for the interior, his im- 
mediate object being the village of Ai- 
lat, much famed for its sanitary springs, 
to which invalids resort from the re- 
motest parts of Abyssinia, from the 
islands of the Red Sea, and from Ara- 
bia. As he walked on, alone, in ad- 
vance of his camels, he was enjoying the 
novelties of the scene, the bright sun- 
birds, the wondrous insects with which 
the air was filled, the beauty of the 
light mimosus, for in this district they 
are not very high, when he was start- 
led by feeling something cold glide 
over his foot, and, turning, saw a 
snake stealing off. It was the cerastes, 
or horned viper, about a foot and a. 
half long, rather thick for its length, 
and ofa dirty, dusty colour, one of 
the most venomous of the snake tribe, 
and numerous in this neighbourhood, 
Soon afterwards he killed two snakes, 
one a horned viper, the other remark. 
able for its beauty. The latter was 
about fifteen feet long, very thin, with 
a long tail, tapering to a point. It 
was of a bright, golden yellow colour, 
with a dark, green back. ‘‘ The viper 
wriggled his dusty body along the 
ground, with a horizontal movement ; 
whereas the other, as if afraid of soil- 
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ing his bright green-and-gold uniform, 
moved in graceful, spiral undulations.” 
These are almost the only snake adven- 
tures he speaks of, not that they were 
unfrequent, but that by habit they 
became so commonplace as hardly to 
be noticed. 

Ailat, the Cheltenham of these dis- 
tricts, is a village composed of scattered 
huts, built of a framework of wood, 
filled in with branches of trees, straw, 
&c., and thatched. It stands on the 
edge ofa sandy plain, covered with 
bushes, and surrounded by hills of no 
great size. No neighbourhood is bet- 
ter stocked with game. ‘* One cannot 
go a hundred yards from the house 
without seeing something.” The cry 
of the guinea-fowl is the first note of 
morning, Grouse, partridge, wild 
boar, gazelle, and antelope, of every 
size and sort, abound; while ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, ostriches, and 
sometimes giraffes, are in the proper 
season found a short way off, and 
beasts of prey are constantly to be met 
with. The hot spring, which is at 
some distance from the village, is a fa- 
vourite haunt of the lion, and one had 
been killed on the road, close by it, 
just before our author's arrival, Next 
morning he made his visit to the 
springs, ‘The site,” he says, ‘is 
picturesque, but the baths are rather 
too open to public view, and the 
bathers are not over delicate in their 
ideas.” He therefore walked up the 
valley, and returning in a couple of 
hours, found, as he expected, that the 

ople were gone, and that the water 

ad had time to settle. He bathed 
without disturbance from man or beast, 
but the water was so hot, that, not- 
withstanding the great heat of the at- 
mosphere, and the warmth of his body 
from walking, he, at first could hardly 
bear his foot in it, The bases of these 
springs, are, hethinks, sulphur andiron. 

In the Shoho district, t rough which 
we are now travelling, as in other 
Arab countries, strangers, on arriving 
at a camp or town, inquire for the 
chief man’s residence, where there is 
usually a hut or shed set apart for 
them. Such accommodation, however, 
is not always to be counted on, and 
Mr. Parkyns had frequently to rough 
it al fresco. 

Our author remained some weeks at 
Ailat, shooting and collecting speci- 
mens of natural history, when he re- 
ceived a letter from a Mr. Plowden, 
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who was lying in a state of great weak- 
ness, at Kiaquor, a village some three 
days’ journey off. Both Mr. Plowden 
and his companion, Mr. Bell, had been 
attacked by fever. The latter had 
gone on to Adowa to bespeak a place for 
his friend, who, however, found him- 
self unable to proceed, and, havin, 
accidentally heard of the arrival of Mr. 
Parkyns, wrote to beg that he would 
come to him. Our traveller deter- 
mined to set out for Kidquor that 
evening ; but before starting he had 
to procure a supper, and for the edifi- 
cation of our readers of the gun, we 
shall show what bag he brought home 
in about an hour, and at the same 
time give them his views on the ra- 
tionale of sporting :— 


“My first shot brought down four guinea- 
fowl; my second five ditto; third, a female 
of the little Ben Israel gazelle; fourth, her 
male companion; and fifth, a brace of 
grouse; so that in five shots I had as good 
a bag as in England one would get in an 
average day’s shooting, and after expending 
half a pound of powder and a proportionate 
quantity of shot, caps, and wads. But I 
feel it my duty to explain that J never shoot 


Jlying, considering that unsportsmanlike. A 


true sportsman shows his skill by getting up 
to his game unperceived, when, putting the 
muzzle of his gun as close to the tail feathers 
as he possibly can, he blazes away into the 
thick of the covey, always choosing the di- 
rection in which he sees three or four heads 
picking ina row! At any rate this is the 
only way you can shoot in a country where if 
you entirely expend your powder and shot you 
must starve, or else make more, as I have 
been obliged to do many a time. I cannot 
understand how people in Europe can enjoy 
shooting, where one is dependent on a crowd 
of keepers, beaters, dogs, sandwiches, grog, 
&c. You wound a hare, and anxiously move 
forward to stop its getting away by another 
barrel, when your friend calls you to order— 
‘ For God’s sake, my dear fellow, stand still 
and load, or you'll spoil the dogs! Hang 
the dogs, say I, if they are worth three 
penn’orth of cord. Then the vast excite- 
ment of walking up and down a turnip or 
cabbage- garden, varied with a stubble-field 
or a potato-bed! You see nothing. Your 
dog smells something, and points it to you, 
You walk straight on in a line, and up get 
the birds within twenty yards of you. Bang, 
bang! Bagged a brace of tame partridges, 
Fine sport, verily! Or you find a hare sit- 
ting quietly at your feet; so you administer 
a kick on her posteriors, and then shoot her 
when she attempts to escape, thereby adding 
injury to insult. Although I may lay myself 
open to a vast deal of ridicule, yet I cannot 
help saying that it appears to me the height 
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of folly and wanton cruelty to slaughter 
some fifty brace of inoffensive animals for 
the mere sake of boasting of it as a feat. 
No sport would ever induce me to kill more 
than was required for the kitchen.” 


In these countries there are no roads, 
but, at ,best, narrow tracks, more or 
less beaten, and not always these. The 
way to Kiaquor proved rough, and be- 
came more difficult as Mr. Parkyns 
and his men advanced, till, at last, 
they found themselves ascending and 
descending almost perpendicular hills 
covered with large loose pebbles, and 
garnished with thorny trees, ill suited 
to console a bare-footed pedestrian in 
one of the hottest climates in the 
world. Mr. Parkyns on divesting 
himself of his European dress, had 
abandoned shoes and stockings, but 
instead of going bare-foot, he adopted 
the golden mean of wearing sandals. 
On leaving the plains for the stony 
hills, these were found to be worse 
than nothing, for, instead of protecting 
the feet, they were the cause of his 
getting some ugly knocks by tripping 
him up, and making him slip. So, 
following the example of his compa- 
nions, he took them off. Before his 
feet got hardened he suffered a good 
deal, yet less than might be expected, 
as the wearing of sandals is a good 
preparation for doing without them, 
the sand getting between them and the 
feet. From this time he went bare- 
foot for four years, and now his de- 
liberate judgment is against shoes, 
which, as he conceives, only serve to 
confine, pain, and deform the feet. 

Antelopes, gazelles, baboons, mon- 
keys, and wild boars passed close to 
them on their march. Africa is the 
country for zoologists, and for those 
who love the chase, but it has one 
serious want, that of water. As they 
arrived tired at their halting-place, 
their first eager question was— Where 
is the water? The guide replied by 
scraping a hole with his hands in the 
sand, which soon became half full of 
a “dingy, suspicious-looking aqueous 
matter,” which however he assured 
them, “ would (like many young men 
in Europe) become respectable when 
settled.” 

The Shohos, through whose country 
they had been passing, are Moham- 
medans; their language resembles 
neither the Abyssinian nor the Arabic, 
but has some affinities to that of the 
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Galla tribes, especially in those traits 
of longest duration, the numerals. 
This is singular, as between the 
Gallas and the Shohos there is a 
vast tract with dialects distinct from 
those of cither. The Shohos have 
huts instead of tents, but like other 
nomadic tribes remain in one place 
only as long as there is good pas- 
ture for their cattle. In common 
with all migratory tribes, they refuse 
to have any hand in the cultivation of 
the soil, and, though averse to the re- 
ligion of their neighbours of Abyssinia, 
there exists between them an under. 
standing which is much to the advan- 
tage of both. The Abyssinians are 
agricultural, and rich owners of oxen 
among them entrust these animals, 
when no longer required for the plough, 
to the charge of a Shoho, who pastures 
them for the remainder of the year, 
receiving his payment in corn on their 
safe return. On the other hand, Shoho 
owners of vast herds of cattle, lend out 
their oxen to poor Christians who can- 
not afford to buy them for themselves, 
Thus the Abyssinian rears the crop, 
while the Shoho cattle-keeper shares 
the harvest. ‘This is an elementary 
instance of free-trade, and the most 
perfect one we know of. 

On reaching Kiaquor they exchang- 
ed the frail hut of the Shohofor the rude 
but more lasting cabin of the Abys- 
sinian, built with stones and mud, 
thatched, and sometimes plastered in- 
side. A difference in costume is also 
observable. The hair of the Abyssinian 
is tressed, while that of the Shoho 
forms a woolly wig, arranged in two 
large tufts, one of which is on the top 
of the head, the other behind. The 
Abyssinian, too, wears drawers, and a 
cotton belt or kilt swathed round him, 
while the Shoho’s kilt, falling low, does 
the duty of both coat and trowsers. 

Abyssinia, which we have now en- 
tered, once formed a part of the 
Ethiopia sapra Agyptum of the an- 
cients. The term ‘ Ethiopia,” is, as is 
well known, of Greek origin, and is 
still recognised in the language of the 
country. That of ‘ Abyssinia,” by 
which only this remote empire is known 
in Europe, was, it is believed, first 
given it by the Mohammedans of the 
middle ages, and is derived from the 
word, ** habash,” which in the Giz, the 
ancient language of the country, means 
“mixtures.” It is supposed to have 
reference to their mixed descent, and 
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was, on that account, long unpopular 
but is now fixed amongst them. The 
name “ Amhara,” taken from their 
most extensive and powerful district, is 
applied by themselves to their race 
and language, but Habash and Habashi 
are the common designations of the 
country and people amongst the Mo- 
hammedans and the surrounding tribes. 
It was long a vexed question, whether 
the Ethiopians were of African or 
Arabian origin ; however this may be, 
there can be no doubt that the Abyssi- 
nians of our day are a mixed race. 
Their traditions tell that a large num- 
ber of Jews followed the Queen of 
Sheba on her return from her visit to 
Solomon, and that on the destruction 
of the Temple an extensive colony of 
that nation settled in the country. The 
prevalence of Jewish practices amongst 
the Christians of Abyssinia appears to 
countenance this statement. Subse- 
quently, Greek settlers are sail to have 
been numerous, and, at a later period, 
many of the Portuguese troops re- 
mained in the country. The indica- 
tions of mixture are, at all events, 
striking. In colour some are jet black, 
but the majority are brown, or of a 
very light copper or nut colour. In 
some districts certain complexions pre- 
dominate. Mr. Parkyns says, that he 
has never seen any district, and sel- 
dom any family, in which one could 
trace uniformity of colour. On the 
contrary, you may see a brother al- 
most white, with a soot-black sister, or 
vice versa, as in the case of a servant 
of his, who was black as a coal, and had 
a sister as fair as a European. 

In their voyage to India by the Red 
Sea, before the passage by the Cape 
was known, the Panes heard of 
Abyssinia, and its Christian monarch, 
supposed to be that Prester or Presbyter 
John, of whose wealth and virtues 
such romantic stories were then afloat. 
They accordingly sent out more than 
one embassy to this far-off land, and 
acquired great influence there, but lost 
it all by attempting to bring over the 
nation to their faith, and were finally 
excluded from the empire in an era me- 
morable for a like anti-papal feelin 
in the West, 1688. From that otal 
until the visit of Bruce, in 1771, no- 
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thing was known of this country. In 
1810, Mr. Salt travelled there. In 
1829, the Rev. Mr. Gobat went out to 
Gondar, and in 1839-1841, the visits 
and embassy to Shoa, referred to in a 
previous page, were made. These are 
the sources of our knowledge of Abys- 
sinia, and they referonly to Amharaand 
Shoa, two out of the three kingdomsinto 
which the modern empire is divided, 
while Tigré, the third, is, for the first 
time, made known to the public in the 
work before us. 

Tigré is now a feudal kingdom, ruled 
by its Ras* or Chief, who, though he 
bears the title of Viceroy, is in fact its 
independent monarch. The name of 
Tigré, formerly that of only a small 
district, is now applied to the whole 
country east of the Tacazzy, where the 
Tigre lone is spoken, in the same 
manner as that of Amhara, once the 
designation of a province, is now ex- 
tended to a great kingdom, embracing 
the wide regions west of that river. 
These were the events of a revolution. 
ary cycle, which commenced in Abys- 
sinia about the period of Bruce’s visit, 
and is still in progress. A rebellion 
then took place, by which the ancient 
empire was broken up; and though 
Amhara is the most powerful of the 
three divisions into which it fell, and 
is, in appearance, governed by the 
Emperor, with his ancient title, that 
title is but the shadow of a name, 
as the real ruler is another person, 
the Ras of Amhara, who does not 
take the name of Emperor, only be- 
because it is a deep-seated feeling of the 
people, that no man can bear that title 
unless he be of the imperial family of 
Ethiopia, which traces its orign to the 
son of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. The present Emperor is ac- 
corded some forms of respect, but he 
has no power, and is so poor that he is 
even said to make parasols for sale. 

Tigré has, for about twenty years 
past, been ruled by a wild yet wary 
chief, of the inauspicious name of Ou- 
bi, whose life and adventures are given 
with much spirit in the work before 
us. The resources of his kingdom are 
undeveloped —not that he is devoid of 
administrative talents, but because it 
has long been, and still is, the theatre 


* The Abyssinian “ Ras” is apparently akin to the word “ Rosh,” in Ezekiel, xxxviii. 5, 
rendered, in our translation, ‘‘ chief ;” but by the LXX. as a proper name, and supposed by 


several commentators to designate the Russians. 
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of that greatest of all scourges, civil 
war. 

This much was needful to our under- 
standing the position and condition of 
the new country which we are entering. 

At Kiadquor our party found Mr. 
Plowden better; and thinking that 
change of air might serve him, they 
determined to start as soon as possible 
for Adoua, the capital of the kingdom. 
This they did next morning. They 
had with them several servants, and 
eight luggage-porters ; and their route 
lay through a populous district, mostly 
through the fine province of Hama- 
sayn, a vast table-land varied with 
beautiful hill and valley scenery. They 
were struck with the richness of the 
soil; but villages burnt down, and 
lands laid waste, told why it was but 
little cultivated. Their first halt was at 
noon, under a large sycamore, near a 
ruined village; and here they dined on 
bread, honey, and cayenne pepper. 
Here, too, they, for the first time, ob- 
served the quolquol, a species of eu- 
phorbia, which yields freely a poison- 
ous milky sap. ‘This is made use of by 
the natives for intoxicating fish. The 
rivulets being dammed above and be- 
low the holes where the fish lie, the 

uolquol juice is thrown in, and ina 
short time the fish are seen to float in- 
sensible on the surface. It has also a 
gummy property, and is used both as 

lue, and also for waterproofing their 
fine-wrought baskets, which, when so 

repared, answer to carry milk in. 

hese quolquol trees grow to a consi- 
derable height ; and have pink, and, in 
some varieties, yellow blossoms on the 
upper edges of their leaves. 

After some days’ journeying, and 
twice crossing the river Mareb, they 
came in sight of Adoua. As this city 
is the capital of a powerful kingdom, 
Mr. Parkyns was looking out for obe- 
lisks, or columns, or buildings in the 
Greek or Moorish style. Adoua, how- 
ever, was only a large village of strag- 
gling huts, some flat-roofed, but mostly 
thatched with straw ; and the walls of 
all of them were built of rough stones 
and mud. The rain fell heavily as they 
entered the town; and they had to 
wind through streets filled with green 
mud nearly a foot deep, and only broad 
enough to allow a man to pass mount- 
ed, before they reached the house pre- 
ey for them by Mr. Bell. They 

ad hardly time to rest here, when they 
found themselves obliged to make a 
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visit to the Viceroy Oubi’s camp, which 
was a good way off. The impressions 
which they made or received on their 
arrival are thus described :— 


“We had to wait a considerable time in 
the outer court and doorway before his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to admit us. A crowd 
of soldiers collected round us, and amused 
themselves with many facetious remarks on 
our appearance, such as ‘ cat’s eyes,’ ‘ mon- 
key’s hair,’ ‘what nice red morocco their 
skin would make for a sword-sheath!’ &c, 
These expressions were afterwards made 
known to me; for in those days I was ina 
state of ignorance as regarded the language ; 
and having myself a tolerably good opinion 
of my appearance, I judged that their re- 
marks must be highly complimentary. I 
remember some years after this asking a per- 
son with whom I had become intimate, and 
who had never seen any white man but my- 
self, what impression my first appearance 
had made on him? He answered me very 
simply, that I resembled a rather good- 
looking Abyssinian who had lost his skin. 
But I must own that our appearance at the 
time of our first visit to Howzayn was calcu- 
lated to excite much amusement. We had only 
recently adopted the Abyssinian costume, 
and as yet were not altogether well practised 
in the mode of putting on the cloth. Besides 
which, our straight hair, not yet long enough 
to be tressed, was plastered back with but- 
ter, and the faces of those of our party who 
were incascd in a thin skin, which I am 
happy to say never was my fate, were as red 
as a fresh capsicum.”—pp. 178, 179. 


After long waiting they entered Ou- 
bi’s tent. It was round, and about 
thirty feet in diameter, with a large 
wood fire flaming on the floor. Each 
of them on entering made his bow. 
The natives, prostrating themselves, 
put their foreheads to the ground, but 
from foreigners this mark of humility is 
not required. Oubi, in a patronising 
tone, asked them how they were? and 
an humble bow was, as is customary, 
the answer :— 


“ Oubi was seated, reclining on a stretcher, 
which was covered with a common Smyrna 
rug, and furnished with a couple of chintz 
cushions, from beneath one of which ap- 
peared the hilt of a Turkish sabre. We 
found him a rather good-looking, slight- 
made man, of about forty-five years of age, 
with bushy hair, which was fast turning 
grey. His physiognomy did not at all pre- 
possess me in his favour. It struck me as 
indicative of much cunning, pride, and falsi- 
ty; and I judged him to be a man of some 
talent, but with more of the fux than the 
lion in his nature. Our presents were brought 
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in covered with cloths, and carried by our 
servants. They consisted of a Turkey rug, 
two European light cavalry swords, four 
pieces of muslin for turbans, and two or 
three yards of red cloth for a cloak. He 
examined each article as it was presented to 
him, making on almost every one some com- 
plimentary remark. After having inspected 
them all he said, ‘ God return it to you,’ and 
ordered his steward to give us acow. On 
our asking for a ‘balderdbba’ he named 
Negousy, who had already acted for us in 
that capacity. We then requested permis- 
sion to retire, which being granted, we bowed 
and took our departure, glad enough to re- 
enter our huts, and prepare for our return to 
Adoua on the morrow.”—Vol. i. pp. 180-1. 


During this visit to the camp, Mr. 
Parkyns made the acquaintance of 
Oubi’s sons, Lemma and Shétou; the 
former his eldest, feeble in health and 
character, and his father’s favourite ; 
the other bold, generous, and with, ap- 
parently, some military talents. A few 
years ago, when he was but eighteen, 
the gallantry and decision of this youth 
saved a detachment which he even 
then commanded, in a night attack by 
a superior force :— 


“Shétou, seeing his men so much taken 
aback, sprang on his horse, and galloped 
about amongst them, striking some of the 
fugitives with the flat of his sword, upbraid- 
ing others, encouraging those who appeared 
most ready to do their duty, and reminding 
all that, surrounded as they were, those who 
fled were more sure of death than those who 
remained to fight; and ‘if we are to die,’ he 
added, ‘had it not better be on the field 
of battle, like men, than be butchered like 
sheep?’ He at the same time turned and 
charged the enemy, accompanied by a few 
of the bravest of his followers. Such lan- 
guage and conduct from a youth of only 
eighteen brought his panic-stricken soldiers 
to their senses. They rallied, and, fighting 
desperately, maintained their ground.” —Vol. 
i. pp. 184-5. 


Notwithstanding this and some sub- 
sequent successes, Shétou was hardly 
dealt with by his father. We intro- 
duce him, both because he became our 
author’s friend, and because he is the 
only native character who has at all 
engaged our interest. 
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Our party returned to Adoua, but 
soon afterwards separated. Plowden 
and Bell went on a visit to Mr. Coffin, 
an Englishman who had obtained the 
government of a district* in Abyssinia, 
and our author settled for a while in 
Adoua. He describes his house and 
establishment there—-+their cooking, 
baking, and daily routine—to all which 
we refer ; but he says no more of the 
exterior of the town, save that he 
mentions its churches, one of which 
is called St. Michael, another St. Ga- 
briel. Although the city has no showy 
buildings, yet many of the upper 
ranks of the Tigréans, and some 
merchants, mostly Mussulmans, live 
there, and it exerts on the country 
something of the influence of a capital, 
—for example, it sets the fashions. 
From the paucity of their dress, the 
field of change is small, yet the rule of 
fashion, especially among males, is as 
imperial and more capricious than in 
Paris. The men wear trousers of a 
soft cotton stuff, made in the country, 
a belt or kilt from fifteen to sixty yards 
long, and a ** quarry” or mantle of the 
same material. The trousers at pre- 
sent reach half-way down the leg, and 
are worn tight. The changes of fashion 
are most shown in them — in their 
length and tightness. Mr. Parkyns 
and his friend Shétou set the example 
of having them so tight, that it took an 
hour to draw them over the heel. This, 
we are told, gave them a very “ fast” 
look, and was much patronised by 
“young Abyssinia.” 

The Abyssinians are of middle sta- 
ture — averaging about five feet seven 
inches, though sometimes above six 
feet. Men and women are well formed, 
and in general handsome. We sub- 
join a portrait —the inspiration, we 
suspect, of some Abyssinian maid :— 


“Tn feature, as in form, the young Abys- 
sinian women are perhaps among the most 
beautiful of any on the earth. They must 
not, however, be confounded with the Galla 
slaves who are sold in Egypt under the name 
of Abyssinians, but who are of a very infe- 
rior caste. On the contrary, they have a 
face nearly European, with a colour not often 
dark enough to be disagreeable, but suffici- 





* The name of the province is Antichau; but Coffin having afforded some assistance to 
an enemy of Oubi’s, has been since deprived of his government, which has been handed 


over to a Mr. Schimper, a German. 


Mr. Plowden, we may add, is her Majesty’s Consul 


for Abyssinia ; and Mr. Bell is on a visit with Ras Ali, a native chief, whose name occurs 


in the “ Life in Abyssinia.” 
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ently so to prevent too great a contrast with 
their large black eyes—a defect which I have 
often noticed in some Asiatics, and even 
southern Europeans, especially where, as is 
often the case in the East, the complexion 
is sallow, or pure white, with little or no co- 
lour. They possess, to an eminent degree, 
the size and beauty of eye usually attributed 
to the inhabitants of the more sunny climes 
—sometimes, indeed, so large that, if drawn 
accurately, the picture would undoubtedly 
appear exaggerated to persons unaccustomed 
to them. Homer seems to have assigned 
such eyes to Juno when he calls her Bewais 
(or ox-eyed), and Moore describes the fair 
Georgian, in ‘The Light of the Harem,’ as 
having 
“* An eye, whose restless ray, 
Full, floating, dark—Oh ! he who knows 


His heart is weak, of heaven should pray 
To guard him from such eyes as those.’ 


One of Oubi’s strongholds on the 
e opinion of his people, arises from 
is being “indifferent honest” in the 
administration of justice ; and his com- 
mon-law procedure may in these times 
of change suggest a hint. The litigants 
— before him, with an attendant 
placed between them to preclude their 
giving way to excited feeling. The 
accuser begins; and, until he 1s done, 
the defendant must not gesticulate or 
interrupt him, unless he would pay the 
**sabbar,” or patience fine, which, as 
it goes to the chief, is strictly enforced. 
At last his turn comes, and the accuser 
is in like manner silenced. Witnesses 
are called ; documents, if there be any, 
are examined, and judgment is given. 
With so hot-tempered a people as the 
Abyssinians this regulation probably 
works well ; but thereis another, a sport- 
ing feature, in their system, which, as 
far as we know, is original, and to 
which we must advert :— 


“* But we have forgotten one part of the 
business, which is, perhaps, the most absurd 
of any, and at the same time the most lucra- 
tive to the chief. Bets, or rather forfeits, are 
made during the trial of the cause. For in- 
stance, if the subject of dispute be the own- 
ership of a piece of land (by no means an 
uncommon cause of litigation in a country 
where title-deeds are traditionary), one party 
will say, ‘ This land was held by my father, 
my grandfather, great-grandfather, &c, 
since the days ofsuch and sucha king! On 
it, a mule!’ Or sometimes even ten mules, 
each of which is reckoned at ten dollars. If 
the other accepts the challenge, the loser pays 
over the sum to the chief. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when one of the parties is poorer than 
the other who offers the bet, he will say, ‘I 
cannot afford so much as ten mules, I make 
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it a cow.’ This amendment is almost always 
agreed upon. Horses, guns, or any other article 
of value may be substituted; but the absurd 
part of the business is, that these wagers fre- 
quently exceed in value the article about which 
the dispute originated. I myself was once pre- 
sent when ten mules, equivalent to £20 16s. 
8d. of our money, which, of course, is a large 
sum in Abyssinia, were lost in a dispute be- 
tween two farmers, as to which had to pay in 
tribute a small quantity of corn of the value 
of a shilling or two. The loser of any of these 
wagers or forfeits is required to produce a 
surety for their payment ; and, should he be 
unable to do so, he is imprisoned, or rather 
chained by the arm to some servant of the 
chief.” 


Their criminal code, like that of all 
the uncivilised, or half-civilised nations 
of the East, is marked by ferocity ; but 
their punishment of theftis effectual, and 
might be incorporated by ourselves with 
advantage. Itis flogging. The whip 
used is enormously long and heavy, and 
is well named “ the giraffe.” The cul- 
prit is brought into the market-place, 
stripped of all but his drawers, while a 
man on each side holds him with a long 
cord tied to his hands; another, bran- 
dishing the “ giraffe,” walks behind 
him. As they move on among the 

eople, the fearful blows fall at regular 
intervals, the culprit after each ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ All ye who see me thus, 
profit by my example.” 

The main cause of our interest in 
Abyssinia is its religion. This country, 
through the vicissitudes of ages, has 
professed and retained its Christianity. 
This they claim to have received from 
the treasurer of Queen Candace, men- 
tioned in the Acts, although some 
among them ascribe its introduction to 
St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew. 
Their own records trace their Church 
history no further than to a. pv. 330, 
when Frumentius, a Christian mer- 
chant of Tyre, was shipwrecked on 
their shores, and brought a prisoner to 
their emperor. He converted the mo- 
narch and his court, and was consecrat- 
ed bythe patriarch of Alexandria as the 
aboon (from the same root as the word 
‘‘abba, father) or patriarch of Ethiopia. 
From that time their aboon has invari- 
ably derived his authority from Alex- 
andria. They hold, in common with 
the other Eastern Churches, the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Fa- 
ther only. They regard the Scriptures 
as the only rule of faith, but include in 
them the Apocrypha. On the subject 
of the Eucharist, Mr. Parkyns says, 
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that some of them, but not all, believe 
in transubstantiation; and on that of 
the celibacy of the clergy, they allow a 
priest, if married previously to his or- 
dination, to remain so; but no one can 
marry after having entered the priest- 
hood. They hold the invocation of the 
saints and of the Virgin, and have 
fasts, penances, and confession. In 
fasting they do not, we are told, “ get 
off as easily as the Roman Catholics.” 
They neither eat nor drink till late in 
the afternoon, and then take only some 
light liguminous fare. Their fasts, too, 
are so numerous as to occupy two-thirds 
of the year; and they are, for the most 
part, observed. For these they try to 
compensate by their-feasts, which are 
many and joyous. One, the feast of 
St. John, is the only cleanly day in 
their calendar. In the evening the 
whole population bathe; but beyond 
washing their hands before and after 
meals, and their feet after a journey, 
few of them ever trouble the water 
again until that day next year. Our 
author’s habit of washing in European 
fashion gave rise, for a time, to some 
scandal. ‘Is he,” it was indignantly 
asked, ‘*a Mussulman that he washes, 
and so often ?” 

These circumstances show that the 
discipline of the Church in Tigré is 
strict, and it is so generally enforced, 
that a map who has been known to dis- 
obey or neglect it, is looked upon as 
almost an infidel; and should he die in 
such a state of disobedience, his body 
would be denied what they call Chris- 
tian burial. As to actual religion, 

riests or a know little about it. 

etween the loud heresies of Orien- 
talism, Romanism, and, we must add, 
Judaism, the glad tidings are unheard. 
They have the Levitical distinction of 
clean and unclean, wash their cups as 
a duty, and practise circumcision. 
Their churches, which, with few excep- 
tions, are circular, are divided into 
three parts—the innermost being called 
the holy of holies, in which there is al- 
ways an ark, presumed to contain some 
sacred relic, and uniformly an object 
of the utmost veneration. In fine, the 
Tigréans are extremely superstitious, 
especially in their credulity of miracles 
and the interposition of saints. Our 
author gives a chapter on this subject. 
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We cull but a single story, and one 
that may be shortly told. A boa, forty 
feet long, had been killed by a hunter 
in the neighbourhood of a village where 
Mr. Parkyns lived for some time. The 
hunter, instead of being praised, was 
sorely reprimanded by the priests, who 
said that this snake was the guardian 
angel of the place. Such, alas! is 
Christian Abyssinia, which, as Bishop 
Gobat informs us, is, at the same time, 
divided on a single point of theology 
(the unction of our ford) into’ three 
parties, all so hostile that they curse 
each other, and will not partake of the 
sacrament together. 

In connexion with the subject of re- 
ligion, we must notice Mr. Parkyns’ 
chapter on the missionaries. It is the 
only one in all his work which indicates 
the haste with which, he says, it 
was put together. The tone of his ob- 
servations is disparaging ; but the 
charges when examined amount to this, 
that, “‘in nine cases out of ten, their 
converts are only converts to Muslin 
and Maria Teresa dollars,”* and that 
certain statements are made against 
them which impeach their discretion. 
As to the first, it is enough to say that 
it is language which all who are ac- 
quainted with missions are accustomed 
to, and which they know how to estimate, 
In regard to the other statements, it is 
quite enough to observe, that they rest 
not in a single instance on the know- 
ledge of Mr. Parkyns, but on evidence 
which would not be listened to by any 
tribunal—hearsay evidence ; the hear- 
say, too, of an ignorant and prejudiced 
people, who, we are told, look upon the 
missionaries ‘as infidels, worse than 
Turks.” It is, however, clear that no 
complaint has been made against the 
morals of the missionaries beyond the 
customary rumour of their bribing con. 
verts, and that the characters of some 
of them have made a deep impression. 
** Even to the present day,” says Mr. 
Parkyns, on naming the Bishop of Je- 
rusalem, ‘*Samouel Gobat is spoken 
of by all who knew him in Tigre with 
the greatest possible respect and affec. 
tion.” We cannot, then, from the pre- 
mises of his own chapter adopt our 
author’s inference, that the money ex- 

nded on missions in Abyssinia has 

een thrown away. It is something to 


* The only European coin in circulation there. Their own money is, as is well known, 


made of salt. 
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have sent among the people of that 
country Christian ministers against 
whom they could find ‘‘ no occasion,” 
except concerning the law of their God. 
It is something to have circulated the 
Scriptures freely among them, even 
though many copies of the sacred vo- 
lume have been defaced and torn, It 
is something, too, to have aided in the 
least in the advancement of civilisation 
there. 

Who can doubt but that the long 
residence of our embassy in Shoa had, 
even in this respect, a beneficial influ- 
ence? That embassy originated, we 
know, with the missionary Krapf.* 
Who can doubt that the presence of 
such men as Gobat was attended with 
like advantages in their respective 
spheres? It is right, also, to bear in 
mind that missions do not always fail, 
when they are broken up without hav- 
ing results to point at. ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters,” is the precept. 
The promise is, ‘‘ Thou shalt find it ” 
—not immediately, but ‘after many 
days.” The marvellous movement 
now going forward in China has been 
traced to a nativet who had learned of 
the missionary Morrison, long since 
gone to the unseen land. In the com- 
mencement of the chapter on which we 
have been observing (c. xii. vol. 1), 
Mr. Parkyns takes pains to say, “I 
must by no means be understood to 
vouch for the truth of these anecdotes. 
I take no such responsibility in the 
matter.” On closing it, he states that 
at the time his notes were collected, he 
was a mere lad, and that his remarks 
are offered ‘only in the hope of their 
conveying some useful hint, which, by 
his affecting diffidence, might be lost.” 
We admit his pleas and accept his 

ood intentions, but honestly advise 

im, in the next edition of his work, 
(which has the staple of a permanent 
favourite), to omit this delinquent dis- 
sertation, and leave the missionaries 
alone. 


The liking of the Abyssinians for 
raw meat is a well-established fact. 
** What!” said a lady in Shoa, to one 
of our embassy, who was broiling a 
chop, and toasting his half-baked bread, 
*¢ burn the King’s meat, and his bread, 
too! I could never have believed it. 


” 


It is the same in Tigré ” :— 


“ Almost before the death-struggle is over 
persons are ready to flay the carcass, and 
pieces of the raw meat are cut off, and serv- 
ed up defore this operation is completed ; in 
fact, as each part presents itself, it is cut off, 
and eaten while yet warm and quivering. In 
this state it is considered, and justly 90, to 
be very superior in taste to what it is when 
cold. Raw meat, if kept a little time, gets 
tough; whereas if eaten fresh and warm, it 
is far tenderer than the most tender joint 
that has been hung a week in England. The 
taste is, perhaps, from imagination — rather 
disagreeable at first, but far otherwise 
when one gets accustomed to it; and I can 
readily believe that raw meat would be pre- 
ferred to cooked meat by a man who from 
childhood had been accustomed to it.”— 
Vol. i. p. 872. 


The cow, and different varieties of 
the gazelle and antelope tribe, are the 
only animals which it is usual to eat 
raw in Tigré ; but these are their best 
meats. ‘The flesh of oxen or bulls is 
not liked; and mutton, which never 
has a particle of fat on it, is only avail- 
able when made into a curry. Bruce’s 
story of taking a steak from a live 
cow is thus brought within range of 
easy belief. ‘This was the tale which 
tried his credit most. ‘ It is too bad,” 
it was said, ‘* to ask us to believe that 
the Abyssinian takes his dinner off a 
cow, and then sends her to grass.” 


Mr. Parkyns has not actually seen this — 


done, but he has no doubt about it :— 


“T have been often asked about ‘the 
steak cut from the live cow,’ and have only 
to say, once for all, J firmly believe that 
Bruce saw what he stated. While I was in 
Abyssinia, a soldier, in conversation with 


* In addition to the benefits conferred by missions, we might adduce those derived to our- 
selves, commercial and scientific, by the geographical discoveries of missionaries, The accu- 
racy of some of their observations has been called in question, but erroneously, in a late 
work, which has, nevertheless, a high character amongst students of African discovery. We 
mean the “ Inner Africa Laid Open,” by Mr. William Desborough Cooley. London: Long- 
Man. 1852. Mr. Cooley is an ardent and laborious inquirer; and although his only 
“voyage” has been “autour de sa chambre,” and he is consequently no match for the 
missionaries, he has brought together in a short space from Portuguese writers, and others, 


much rare and highly-valuable information. 


+ We state this on the authority of the Bishop of Victoria, in his recent charge delivered 


at Shanghae. 
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me and several others, volunteered a story 
quite similar to Bruce's, both as regards the 
manner of the operation, and the reasons 
why it was performed. On inquiry, he said 
that such a practice was not uncommon 
among the Gallas, and even occasionally oc- 
curred among themselves, when, as in the case 
Bruce relates, a cow had been stolen or 
taken in foray. The men who drive her, 
being hungry, have no alternative but to go 
on fasting, kill the cow, or act as described. 
The first they will not do; the second would 
imply the necessity of carrying home the 
residue of the meat, or leaving it to the 
jackals—ueither of which would suit their in- 
clinations ; so the third is adopted.”— Vol. i. 


p. 2. 


Our author’s head-quarters were at 
Adoua, but he made journeys to other 
parts of Tigré; to Axum, its ancient 
capital ; to Addy Abo, a province on 
its northern frontier, then so little 
known as not to be placed on any 
map ; and he resided for nine months 
in the remote mountain-district of Ro- 
habaita. Axum, which, until about 
sixty years ago, was the capital of 
Tigré, is more imposing in its appear- 
ance than its modern rival. It is si- 
tuated in an amphitheatre of hills, has 
a well-built church, which, from its 
being square, is probably of Portu- 
guese construction, and an obelisk of 
great beauty, of the date or history of 
which Mr. Parkyns says, and we sup- 

ose knows, nothing. The church 
is well placed among large trees, and 
near it are rustic, but neatly-built 
huts. The obelisk is of great height, 
and forms the most conspicuous feature 
of the town. Another striking object 
is a sycamore-tree, also of great height. 
Its branches cast their dark shade over 
a space of ground suflicient for the 
camp of the largest caravan. Beneath 
this venerable tree are five or six small- 
er obelisks; and not far from it, co. 
lumns and broken pedestals lie scatter- 
ed for some hundred yards. To the 
east of the town there is a tank, which 
is supplied by a stream from the hills 
during the rainy season, and which, 
with some wells, supplies the inhabi- 
tants with water. The houses in Axum 
are, in the old Abyssinian style, circu- 
lar; while those at Adoua are for the 
most part square. 

Mr. Parkyns’ object in going to 
Ady Abo was the chase, and to learn 
something of their neighbours, the Ba- 
rea or Shangalla people, the great ene- 
mies of the Tigréans, and consequently 
in bad repute among them. But the 
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pais of his life in Abyssinia to which 
e looks back with most pleasure is, 
his nine months’ residence in Roha- 
baita, an Alpine district, some twenty 
miles north of Adaro, the chief-town 
of Ady Abo. The country through 
which he passed was gay with flowers. 
Among these was a scarlet aloe, met 
with everywhere in Tigré, and almost 
always in bloom. Many varieties of 
the mimosas, too, with pink, yellow, and 
white flowers, were spread in all di- 
rections and some of them emitting 
a fragrance so powerful as to render 
the whole neighbourhood ‘* as odorous 
as a perfumer's shop.” The jessamine 
was seen in profusion, and a splendid 
creeper (an e@eschynanthus), with rich 
green, fleshy leaf, and brilliant scarlet 
flowers. So much for the botany of 
this route; now for a single sample of 
its zoology. In a well-wooded ravine he 
observed that the trees were filled with 
the *‘tota,” or waag, a beautiful little 
greenish monkey, with black face and 
white whiskers. Mr. Parkyns followed a 
troop of them for some time, while his 
porters and servants were resting. By 
approaching with care, he was allowed 
to come near, and saw them quarrel- 
ing, making love, mothers taking care 
of their children, combing their hair, 
nursing and suckling them; and he had 
full leisure to observe that they have 
a language as distinct to them as ours 
is to us:— 


“The monkeys, especially the cynoce- 
phali, who are astonishingly clever fellows, 
have their chiefs, whom they obey implicit- 
ly, and a regular system of tactics in war, 
pillaging expeditions, robbing corn-fields, 
&c. These monkey-forays are managed 
with the utmost regularity and precaution. 
A tribe, coming down to feed from their vil- 
lage on the mountain (usually a cleft in the 
face of some cliff), brings with it all its 
members, male and female, old and young. 
Some, the elders of the tribe, distinguishable 
by the quantity of mane which covers their 
shoulders, like a lion’s, take the lead, peer- 
ing cautiously over each precipice before they 
descend, and climbing to the top of every 
rock or stone which may afford them a bet- 
ter view of the road before them. Others 
have their posts as scouts on the flanks or 
rear; and all fulfil their duties with the ut- 
most vigilance, calling out at times, appa- 
rently to keep order among the motley pack 
which forms the main body, or to give no~ 
tice of the approach of any real or imagined 
danger. Their tones of voice on these oc- 
casions are so distinctly varied, that a person 
much accustomed to watch their movements 
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will at length fancy, and perhaps with some 
truth, that he can understand their signals. 

“The main body is composed of females, 
inexperienced males, and young people of 
the tribe. Those of the females who have 
small children carry them on their back. 
Unlike the dignified march of the leaders, 
the rabble go along in a most disorderly 
manner, trotting on and chattering, without 
taking the least heed of anything, apparent- 
ly confiding in the vigilance of their scouts. 
Here a few of the youth linger behind to 
pick the berries off some tree, but not long, 
for the rear guard coming up forces them to 
regain their places, There a matron pauses 
for a moment to suckle her offspring, and, 
not to lose time, dresses its hair while it is 
taking its meal. Another younger lady, 
probably excited by jealousy, or by some 
sneering look or word, pulls an ugly mouth 
at her neighbour, and then uttering a shrill 
squeal, highly expressive of rage, vindictive- 
ly snatches at her rival's leg or tail with her 
hand, and gives her, perhaps, a bite in the 
hind quarters. This provokes a retort, and 
a most unladylike quarrel ensues, till a loud 
bark of command from one of the chiefs 
calls them to order. A single cry of alarm 
makes them all halt, and remain on the gui 
vive, till another bark in a different tone re- 
assures them, and they then proceed on their 
march. 

“Arrived at the corn-fields, the scouts 
take their position on the eminences all round, 
while the remainder of the tribe collect pro- 
visions with the utmost expedition, filling 
their cheek-pouches as full as they can hold, 
and then tucking the heads of corn under 
their armpits. Now, unless there be a par- 
tition of the collected spoil, how do the scouts 
feed? — for I have watched them several 
times, and never observed them to quit for 
a moment their post of duty till it was time 
for the tribe to return, or till some indication 
of danger induced them to take flight. They 
show also the same sagacity in searching for 
water, discovering at once the places where 
it is most readily found in the sand, and 
then digging for it with their hands, just as 
men would, relieving one another in the 
work, if the quantity of sand to be removed 
be considerable.”—Vol. i. p. 228-30. 


The great enemy of these monkeys 
is the leopard, who climbs nearly as 
well as they, and occasionally steals a 
young one, but very rarely ventures to 
attack a full-grown ape. The ape’s 
great strength, his activity, and his 

owerful canine teeth render him a 
ormidable opponent when driven to 
defend himself, It is well that their 
courage is only of that quality which in- 
clines them to act on the defensive. 
They come in bodies of two or three 
hundred, and were their combativeness 


proportioned to their strength, they 
would form a very troublesome guerilla 
force. Mr. Parkyns has a store of mon- 
key tales, gathered either from his own 
observation, or from a friend of his, a 
showman in Upper Nubia, with whom 
he travelled for some days, acting as 
his assistant, his duty being to keep the 
ring, and collect the contributions. 

On his way to Rohabaita, Mr. 
Parkyns found himself more than ever 
a man of mark, few of the people 
having ever seen a white man before, as, 
with the exception of two French gen- 
tlemen, who had passed through some 
years ago, no European had ever vi- 
sited the neighbourhood. ‘These gen- 
tlemen were Messrs. Dillon and Petat, 
and they both perished, the former 
from fever, in this neighbourhood, the 
other from being carried off by a cro- 
codile in the Abbai, or Nile of Gojam. 
He was picked out by the animal from 
the colour of his skin, while swimming 
between two blacks. We may here 
observe, that our author afterwards 
found the phrase, ‘ crocodile’s tears,” 
as well established among the Arabs 
of the Nile, as with us. They assert 
that the beast, having drowned its 
victim, tucks him under its arm, and 
carries him off to some lonely bank, 
where, previous to eating him, it sheds 
tears of sorrow. 

Crossing the river Mareb, our au- 
thor arrived at the base of the Roha- 
baita mountain, by which it is on one 
side * walled in.” He chose this ex- 
pression to convey an idea of the 
abruptness of the hills here. Roha- 
baita is a small province, consisting 
chiefly of a clustre of hills, having the 
valley of the Mareb on its western side, 
and the country of the hostile Barca 
tribe on the north. The district, 
though far from fertile, is picturesque, 
the slopes of the mountains being un- 
usually steep, and covered with mixed 
rock and bush, from out of which a 
huge dima tree occasionally rears its 
head. The valleys are narrow, with 
watercourses a few feet broad, but the 
torrents which fill them in the rainy 
season soon dry up, leaving only a 
few pools visible. The inhabitants, 
however, by a providential arrange- 
ment, always find a supply of water 
b; digging into the sank, In so hot 
a climate, it is hardly possible that 
any quantity of water could be found 
at so great an elevation, if exposed 
to atmospheric influence. The bot- 
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tom is rock, over which the torrents, 
as they passed, have for centuries de- 
posited a coating of sand, now many 
feet deep, which imbibes and retains a 
fair portion of the water that yearly 
flows over it, the rock below prevent- 
ing its soaking through, the sand de- 
laying its evaporation, and at the 
same time submitting it toa process of 
filtration, which leaves it clear and 
fresh for the seeker. The villages are 
built mostly near the summits of the 
hills, to protect them from sudden 
hostile attacks, and from that fatal 
malaria which at certain seasons pre- 
vails about the valleys. The people 
are rough, bold, and hospitable, but 
their climate is, at times, wretchedly 
bad, and they are constantly on the 
verge of famine. For whole months 
our author tasted nothing but game 
and honey, with a little coarse bread 
and capsicum. Milk was scarce, as 
there was but one cow in the neigh- 
bourhood when he went there, and 
she left it; and the accommodation is 
pictured as rather inferior to that pos- 
sessed by our gypsies. This is the 
district to which Mr. Parkyns looks as 
surpassing the ‘‘Happy Valley” of 
Johnson’s Abyssinian prince. In some 
of the points alluded to he admits its 
inferiority, but says that in the inno- 
cent, peaceful life led by the inhabi- 
tants towards one another, they are 
equal, while in liberty and excite- 
ment, the people of Rohabaita have 
much the advantage. During a nine 
months’ stay in this neighbourhood, 
Mr. Parkyns found no difficulty in 
identifying himself with the natives, 
entering with zeal into all their pro- 
ceedings. He was at every feast and 
funeral; no foray was undertaken, 
no hunting party formed without him, 
and he took his turn in scoutings and 
outlyings, in watch and ward. On one 
occasion he procured for them a supply 
of corn, when they were on the verge 
of starving ; on more than one his rifle 
and guns did them good service against 
the Barea ; and in a jungle-fire, which 
is among the incidents of life there, he 
greatly assisted in arresting the confla- 

ration. This last affair, which is 
well described, he can never forget. 
He was not only disabled from wearing 
clothes for a time, and had the hair of 
the right side of his head, eyebrow, 
eyelash, and mustache, singed} off, but 
suffered a serious injury in the optic 
nerve of his right eye, which has 
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totally spoiled his rifle-shooting, “a 
loss,” he adds, ‘* much felt by me, as 
it was about the only thing in the 
world I could do well.” He can, 
however, still do it from the left shoul- 
der, although not, perhaps, so well. 

We can easily believe that our au- 
thor was beloved by the mountaineers, 
and that the affection he feels for them 
lends its colouring to his “ Happy 
Valley.” But this is not its only 
charm; it is a first-rate station for a 
collector in natural history, in which 
character our author was indefatigable. 
Parts of the Mareb are favourite 
drinking-places of the wild beasts, and 
in the sand near them the traces of ani- 
mals of almost every species may be 
seen, from the elephant, lion, and buf- 
falo, to the tiny foot-prints of the 
smaller varieties of gazelle; and so 
numerous, we are told, that it would 
appear as if they had been driven down 
in herds. ‘Trails of serpents, also, 
may be seen, from the boa to the 
smallest viper. The ornithologist, too, 
may find in this river many varieties 
of water-birds, while the trees and 
bushes on the higher ground supply 
specimens of the other orders. While 
on the duty of scouting or hunting, 
our author says that the lions almost 
always prowled about them at night, 
and they were so well accustomed to 
them, that their usual desire was that 
they should stop near them, and not 
disturb their game. 

One of the felicities of the people of 
Rohabaita is, that they don’t pay 
taxes. When pressed, they fly across 
the frontier with their moveables, and 
it would take a large force to follow 
them with any effect, as a small one 
would assuredly be murdered. Thus, 
though in no country whatever is tax- 
ation more rigidly enforced, these 
mountaineers contribute nothing. We 
mention this state of things, as it much 
facilitated a negotiation into which Mr. 
Parkyns had entered for obtaining 
the government of Rohabaita and an- 
other neighbouring district. After 
waiting for two years without receiving 
supplies or communications from Eu- 
rope, he began to think that he should 
be compelled to remain for, at all 
events, a long period in Abyssinia, 
and on his return to Adoua, entered 
into a treaty for a government, stipu- 
lating not only to secure a regular 
tribute, but to keep the frontier with- 
out inconvenience to the Viceroy. The 
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arrangement was pending, and would 
have been, no doubt, concluded, had 
not the arrival of his supplies induced 
him to withdraw from it. Had they 
been delayed only a little longer, until 
he had entered on the government, he 
would have remained, and invested his 
money in the improvement of the dis- 
trict. Part would have gone to buy 
ploughs, oxen, and seeds, which would 

ave been supplied to poor peasants 
at a charge of about £2 each. One or 
two good harvests would have enabled 
them to refund the money, and at the 
expiration of two years, during which 
time he would have required no taxes, 
the people would have been, as he cal- 
culated, in comfortable circumstances. 
His plans are briefly given, and they 
would, in all probability, have resulted 
in rendering the inhabitants of Roha- 
baita a thriving population. One was, 
to develop, onalarger scale, the main re- 
sources of these provinces—their ivory, 
buffalo hides, &c. ; by hiring out guns 
and ammunition, the spoil being, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, 
divisible between the hunters and him- 
self, as owner. ‘This, in the elephant 
countries of Abyssinia, is, he says, a 
good speculation, and he has known of 
large profits having been made by it. 
He could have tried it on a compre- 
hensive scale, and with peculiar safety, 
from the influence of his position, and 
his means of knowing the characters 
of the men he would have employed. 
One morning, on his return to Adoua, 
ashe was pondering those affairs of 
state—1845 was the * tide,” and late in 
May the “‘ hour’”’—he wascongratulated 
on the arrival at Massawa of papers 
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and parcels for him. He had been 
often disappointed by such reports, 
having, on some occasions before, sent 
messengers to the coast on like intel- 
ligence, and found, after a fortnight’s 
suspense, that he had to pay the cou- 
riers without receiving anything. He 
was not, therefore, at first disposed to 
credit the report, but at length sent, 
and in due time his cases and supplies 
appeared. The rains were setting in, 
and he must choose whether to leave 
Abyssinia, or wait for another remit- 
tance. He took the former alterna- 
tive, but could not get away from 
Adoua till the close of June. He then 
started, not for the coast, and so by 
the Red Sea home, which would have 
been easily done, but on a new jour- 
ney, more arduous than that we have 
described —a route unattempted by 
any European, that is, for Abou 
Kharraz, on the Blue Nile, and thence 
to Khartoum, the capital of Upper 
Nubia, where that river joins the 
White Nile. The difficulties of this 
undertaking were increased by the 
facts, that (after paying all demands 
upon him at Adoua) his purse was 
light, and the rainy season was at 
hand. This portion of the narrative 
is far too interesting to be disposed of 
in our present article, but may possibly 
form the subject of another. Mean- 
while, we make our farewell to Mr, 
Parkyns, thanking him with all sin- 
eerity for the interest and information 
he has afforded us, and never doubting 
that the meed of fame won by his pre- 
sent work will encourage him to tell 
us of his adventures in Nubia and 
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THE STUDENT OF LOUVAINE, 


I. 
It is midnight !—it is moonlight ! 
And the College of Louvaine, 
With its red-tiled roof and gables, 
Weathercock and gilded vane, 
Stands against the clear sky plain; 
While chimneys tall and manifold, 
And turrets quaint, with carvings old, 
Fling their shadows on the square, 
Tracing on it outline fair, 
It is midnight !—there is silence 
O’er the college and the town, 
Save the distant watch-dogs barking, 
And the song of tipsy clown. 
Reeling homeward, out he sallies 
From the wine-shop, in yon alleys, 
Drunk as any burgomaster. 
Hark! as echo to it tallies, 
How his shouting peals out faster ; 
Round the building are deep shadows, 
Hung like curtains from the walls, 
Save where moonlight, calm and yellow, 
On the casement lozenge-panell’d falls. 
Then they glitter, as if dighted 
For a monarch’s visit, lighted 
With ten thousand tapers shining ; 
High above the belfry loometh, 
Dim and goul-like, ivy twining 
With leafy fetters, as if hands 
Of cunning workmen wove the bands. 


I. 


A silent scene of autumn quiet, 

From the College, Strauss, and street, 

To the white mist on the meadows, 

With the breath of harvest sweet ; 

All seems sleeping in the splendour 

Of the moonlight, soft and tender. 

No !—the garret of yon dwelling, 
Westward from the fountain turning, 
Hath a lamp within it burning, 

Of a student’s vigil telling. 


Tr. 


Sleepless yet, with hand on forehead, 
His brown curls falling over 

On that faded volume, gazing 
As eager as a lover, 

Reading there the deathless story 

Of the men ofancient glory— 
Heroes, seers, and sages, 

Who left behind them words immortal, 
Heart-spoken throughout ages— 
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Mind-kings! soul rulers! potentates, 
With empire o’er men’s hearts and fates. 
They are nigh him, with their voices 

Breathing to his inmost soul 
Words of comfort, words of cheering, 

Hopes that spurn earth’s dull control. 
And thus he, the scholar, friendless, 
Hath a consolation endless, 

And high thoughts his heart embolden, 
Communing with those souls sublime 
Who walked the earth in olden time, 
Until his garret hath a bevy 
Of mighty spirits, like a levee 

In a monarch’s palace holden. 

And in the silence of that hour, 

There comes upon his mind a power 

To see, and feel, and penetrate 

All that mystery seem’d of late ; 

And learns him patience, self-reliance, 
And nourishes the will and daring 

To climb his way up fortune’s summit, 
When coward souls might sink despairing ; 
Striving with the world boldly, 

Battling with its sneers and pride, 
And its pity, flung so coldly, 

That with scorn it seems allied ; 
For the sake of knowledge bearing 
Toil and want, and lightly caring 

For the joys of youthful pleasure, 
Dwelling ’mid his books—esteeming 

Their revealings as a treasure 
Dearer far than gold or wassail : 

Thus he readeth—learning’s vassal ! 


Iv. 


Grave and silent, seldom joining 
In his comrades’ sports and glee, 
Was the pale and dark-eyed stranger 
From an island o’er the sea. 
Poor and proud he seemed to be, 
Yet coin or aid he sought not any, 
Living on his student’s fee. 
Some few years past, wan and weary, 
With dust-soil’d garments here he came ; 
And as was the ancient custom 
Of the good College of Louvaine, 
On its broad gate hung a challenge, 
And summoned all its doctors rare 
To dispute with him the thesis 
Which thus he placed before them there. 
And well and clerkly he contended ; 
And when a three days’ trial ended, 
By their votes he won admittance, 
And a scholar’s fee and pittance, 
In the bourse De Burgo founded 
In College of Saint Anthony, 
And since then ever there dwelt he; 
And of himself but little said, 
Save that his parents both were dead— 
That from a far, distant land he came, 
And Walter of Desmond was his name. 
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Since then the years that came and went 
Had brought no change or accident; 
They found and left him at his books, 
Or pacing grave the cloister nooks, 

Or thus at midnight poring o'er 

Some treasured tome of antique lore. 


v. 
And now that page he closes, 
And, his studies silent ending, 
To his God in prayer is bending, 
Then on his couch reposes ; 
And the moonlight, still and lonely, 
In that garret shineth only, 
And with a quiet progress falls 
Along the lattice and the walls ; 
Slowly o’er the bed ’tis creeping, 
Where that student pale is sleeping; 
On his forehead, like caressing, 
Kisses soft and sad is pressing 
O’er his features and his hair, 
Hanging long in ringlets fair— 
Slowly, slowly, it is sweeping 
Thro’ the casement, in a shower, 
Falling on him, with a power! 


VI. 
Then that student—lo, he dreameth 
Of distant places in his land, 
Of a broad lake, and high mountains, 
And a dwelling on its strand: 
And by his couch-side, gazing sadly, 
Then both his parents seem to stand, 
And his father bends above him, 
With a visage grave and mild; 

And his mother breathes a blessing 
Fondly o’er her orphaned child. 
And while with tears his eyelids tremble 

He standeth in a forest wild! 
With sear branches o’erhead meeting, 
And twilight darkness girt around ; 
On his path the wood-snake coileth, 
And toads and adders strew the ground ; 
But as he parts a spreading cypress, 
Behold! he hath a desert found— 
A desert broad, of yellow sand, 
Without a leaf, or shrub, or tree— 
A desert broad, of yellow sand, 
That stretches far as eye can see, 
And on it nought alive but he: 
And he toils athwart it slowly, 
Until he sees a city rise, 
With walls, and gates, and towers o’erthrown, 
A mighty skeleton of stone— 
Before him there that city lies ; 
And monster shapes stare, dusk and dim, 
High in the moonlight o’er his head, 
While halls of feasting, domes of prayer, 
With none to kneel or banquet there, 
Re-echo to his passing tread, 
A silent city of the dead! 
VOL, XLII.—NO. CCLY, 
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And on his track, around him sees 
Huge fragments carved with mysteries, 
Sarcophagi, in sand half hid, 
And obelisk, and pyramid, 
With avenues of sphynxes, leading 
In long defiles to some lost shrine, 
Whose fluted columns of white marble 
Are ranged in symmetry divine ; 
And as he steps beneath a portal, 
Before him glides the winding Rhine! 
With its mighty current flowing, 
And its waves in sunshine going 
Thro’ verdant banks, where blooms the vine ; 
Girt with mountains, girt with crags, ; 
U whose summits castles frown Tins 
pon e € ’ Mil 
Whose robber-chiefs, like water-eagles, of | 
Gaze for their prey and plunder down ; = 
. . . one 
And stately towns, with white walls gleaming, 

And sloping hills, and islands lone, THE 
And farm lands, rich with golden corn, 
And forests, whence the hunter’s horn 

Pours o’er the tide its mellow tone. 
And by its primal springs he wanders— 

Its mother-founts, and streamlets three, 
As they, blended, rush by Reichenau,* 

Unto the lovely Boden Zee. 

And as he sails those pleasant waters, 

And coasteth by the Switzer land— 
Lo! he views the lake and mountains, 

And the castle on the strand— the 
And by his couch-side, gazing sadly, trod 

There both his parents seem to stand. un 
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* The Rhine has its origin in three small streams, in the Swiss canton of the Grisons. Of pe 
these streams one is called the Kore Rhine, another the Middle Rhine, and the third the ten: 
Hinder Rhine ; this last, being united to the others, at Reichenau (which will be remembered gre 
as having been the place where the unfortunate Louis Philippe, when Duke of Orleans, found and 
a refuge), flows along a valley for about fifty miles, passes Coire, and expands into a lake, ext 
anciently named by the Romans, Lacus Brigantius—by the modern Germans, the Boden nat 
Zee, and known to us as the Lake of Constance. —CHAMBERs. tler 
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It is midnight !—it is moonlight ! 
And the College of Tiouvaine, 
With its red-tiled roofs and gables, 
Weather-cock, and gilded vane, 
Stands against the clear sky plain ; 
While chimneys tall, and manifold, 
And turrets quaint, with carvings old, 
Fling their shadows on the square, 
Tracing on it outline fair. 
* * * 
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THE FOOD OF THE IRISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.” 


“ The land is fortunate in soil, surpassingly fertile, and producing fruits in abundance; its fields yielding 
rich crops, its mountains abounding in cattle."—Giraldus Cambrensis, Topographia Hibernia, 1300. 

* Perhaps there is no country in the world which, in proportion to its number of acres, contains so many 
cattle, or, perhaps, so extensive a trade in cattle and their produce, as Ireland does.""— Youatt on Cattle, their 


Breeds and Management, $c., 1837. 


CHAPTER II.—-ANIMAL FOOD IN EARLY TIMES——-DEER, GOATS, SHEEP, AND SWINE. 


First Colonisation of Ireland—Habitations of its Early People—The Duns, Raths. Forts, and Cluans—The 
Military, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical Structures—Boolies—The Ancient Fauna of Ireland—The Ransom 
of Finn Mac Cool; an Unpublished Poem — Zoology of Giraldus Cambrensis and of K‘Eogh—The Fossil 
and Extinct Animal Remains—The Cervine Tribe—The Great Irish Deer—The Red Deer—Goats and 
Sheep—Swine: The Wild Boar and the Domestic Pig—Ancient Bacon. 


Tue history of Ireland has yet to be 
written. Its social, moral, civil, mili- 
tary, and religious stiate in early times 
has yet to be faithfully and honestly 
described ; and until it is, and all the 
various sources from which such know- 
ledge is derived are laid bare, the 
ephemeral writer cannot be expected 
to enter very minutely into the habits 
of its primitive people. Materials are, 
however, being collected fast, owing to 
the labours of Dr. Petrie; by the pa- 
tronage of the Royal Irish Academy 
—by the influence of the Ordnance 
Survey ; by the publication of the 
country’s annals, translated and 
annotated, topographically and_his- 
torically, by Dr. O'Donovan; and by 
thie labours of Mr. Eugene Curry, and 
the exertions of the Archeological and 
Celtic Societies. In an island abound- 
ing with lakes and rivers which supply 
abundance of fish, and surrounded 
by a coast literally swarming with the 
same means of sustenance, with many 
of its hills and plains affording rich 
pasturage; with forests thick and ex- 
tensive, spreading over much of that 
great surface now occupied with bog, 
and offering a retreat for game, and 
extensive hunting-grounds, one can 
naturally suppose that the early set- 
tlers in Ireland, if they possessed any 
ortion of skill, daring, or ingenuity 
in fishing or the chase,«must have 
been amply supplied with animal food. 

When, and from whence, the ori- 
ginal settlers came, we can at pre- 
sent only conjecture. Civilised, how- 
ever, to a certain extent they were ; 
and of this we may be assured, 


that several colonies, possibly from 
different countries, migrated to Ireland. 
Let us in imagination transport our- 
selves back to those very early times 
rior to the introduction of Christian- 
ity into Ireland, when the island pos- 
sessed inhabitants, and a large portion 
of the country was overspread with 
thick wood, extensive tracts of red 
bog, and numerous swamps and deep 
morasses, but presenting here and there 
wide extensive plains, such as those 
of Tipperary, Meath, and Roscommon, 
which afforded pasturage to numerous 
herds of horned cattle, and some sheep 
and goats; while wild hogs and pigs 
roamed through the forests, feeding 
upon acorns and beech-mast ; and the 
rocks and mountains afforded secure 
shelter and abundant prey for troops 
of wolves, and also of foxes, badgers, 
and martins. Herds of deer occupied 
the margins of the woods, and an 
abundance of fish, particularly salmon 
and eels, inhabited or passed through 
its rivers. Speaking of the difference 
between France and Ireland, and the 
difficulty of carrying on the war in the 
two countries, Giraldus, in his “* Con- 
quest of Ireland,” thus writes in the 
end of the thirteenth century—“ These 
Normans, although they were verie 
good soldiers, and well appointed, yet 
the manner of the warres in France 
far differeth from that which is useth 
in Ireland and Wales; for the soil and 
country in France is plain, open, and 
champaign, but in these parts it is 
rough, rockie, full of hills, and woods, 
and bogs.”* And, in the ‘“ Topogra- 
phia Hibernia,” he writes —“ Ireland 


* “ Hibernia Expugnata”—Hooker’s Translation. 
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is indeed an uneven, mountainous 
country; temperate, and inclined to 
moisture; moory and marshy, and 
truly a lonely land, badly provided 
with roads, but well watered. . i 
It has, however, in many places very 
beautiful level spots, but, in compari- 
son with the woods, moderate in ex- 
tent.” And again—* The land is for- 
tunate in a soil surpassingly fertile, 
and producing fruits in abundance ; 
its fields yielding rich crops, its moun- 
tains abounding in cattle.” — Cap. iv. 
p- 700, Camden's Edition. 

The population was comparatively 
small, yet owing to the rivalry of petty 
chieftains, and the incursions of the 
Danes and other foreigners, men were 
obliged to herd together in small com- 
munities, and defend themselves and 
their cattle against the incursions of 
their enemies in intrenched forts, gene- 
rally of a circular shape (but some few 
eueugee) and varying in size 

rom a rood to several acres in extent. 
A breastwork of earth, from six to 
ten feet high, surrounded the enclo- 
sure, being the material most at hand 
and most readily worked. Upon the 
plains and hill-sides, stone fortresses 
were occasionally erected, where such 
material, abounded loose on thesurface, 
or could be procured in the neigh- 
bourhood without being quarried or 
worked, and put together without 
dressing or cement. Of these we 
have still remaining in most rocky 
districts, and in the islands of Arran in 
particular, numerous examples — the 
most perfect and gigantic military re- 
mains (with one or two exceptions in 
Greece) which can be found in Eu. 
rope, perhaps, we might say, in the 
world. In the circle of many of these 
forts, both stone and earthen, there 
existed chambers and galleries, which 
probably served as granaries or ae 
of security for the preservation of valu- 
ables, and to which the young and 
weak might retreat in times of invasion. 
They were formed by large upright 
stones, and covered in with flags laid 
across the top. In them have been 
found ney relics of past times, par- 
ticularly old pipes, and also the heads 
and other bones of goats and deer. 
Several of these caves and passages 
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are now open, and they, as well as the 
forts themselves, are regarded with 
superstitious veneration by the pea- 
santry. They are said to be the par- 
ticular haunts of the fairies, concern- 
ing whom there are still many legends 
afloat throughout the country. Wild 
strains of unearthly music have, it is 
said, been heard to issue from them ; 
and many romantic tales are told con- 
cerning cattle which entered them, and 
passed underground for great distances 
to remote parts of the country, where 
they again appeared. The veneration 
in which these raths were held by the 
people tended, in no small degree, to 
their preservation, and all that were 
in existence at the time of the Ord- 
nance Survey were accurately marked 
upon the Government maps.* It ma 

with the greatest safety be asserted, 
that in no other country in Europe are 
the traces of its ancient habitations so 
numerous or so well marked as in Ire. 
land. To each of these forts, duns, 
raths, or lisses, were attached names 
which, with some modifications, have 
descended to modern times — as, for 
instance, Dun- Dermott, Dunmore, 
Dungannon, Dunamon, Dunboyne, 
Dunlavin, Dun-Dealgan, nowDundalk; 
Lismore, Listowel: Rathcormac, Rath- 
core, Rath-Croghan, Rathowen, &c. In 
these forts resided single families, or 
chieftains and their clans, and in the 
more extensive ones, kings and their 
retainers and soldiers. To this latter 
class belonged the royal forts of Tara, 


‘Emania, Croghan, Uisneach, Teltown, 


or Tailtenn, Grenane, Ailigh, Tlach- 
tgha, Cashel, &c. 

The people lived in wooden houses or 
log-huts of tempered clay and wattles 
within these enclosures, and in times of 
threatened danger or invasion, drove in 
their cattle from the neighbouring 
oe and pastures. In the fort of 

uvecaher, in Arranmore, when we 
examined it some years ago, might be 
seen the whole arrangement of the ca- 
bins, or stone-houses, called cloughans, 
in which the people lived, and a few 
of which then had their roofs per- 
fect. These military and domiciliary 
forts are to be carefully distinguished 
from the raised earthen mounds which 
still likewise exist, and which were un- 


* Let it never be forgotten, that to the Ordnance Survey, under the direction of Lieut.-Col. 
Larcom, is the country largely indebted for the elucidation of its ancient topography, and 
a vast deal of its archeology also. The impulse then given has not, and we hope never will 
cease to act, until the past history of Ireland is complete. 
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doubtedly sepulchral. In some in- 
stances, however, we find the tumulus 
within the circle of the rath— the 
chieftain, or hero, having been buried 
within the fort, where he was born, 
or which he had died in defending, 
as in the great rath of Dun-Aillinne, 
near old Kilcullen, and in the Giant’s 
Ring, near Belfast. Here resided 
the skin-clad hunters and warriors— 
within these enclosures the old Tuatha 
da Danann, sons of Vulcan, plied 
their trade, and smelted the antique 
bronze into swords and javelins, or 
with the charcoal of the surrounding 
woods, forged the ductile iron into 
metal weapons, which in process of 
time succeeded to the sling-stones and 
flint-arrows, and javelins of a some- 
what earlier time. The priests of this 
people were the Druids; their temples 
the stone circles, the remains of many of 
which still exist ; and their religion was 
a description of paganism — that which 
memaeee the sun, moon, and stars, 
and the elements visible and invi- 
sible, and also the spirits of deified 
heroes ; but their exact ceremonies 
are not recorded. They had petty 
Kings for their rulers, Brehons for 
their lawgivers, and wandering bards 
and minstrels for their historians, 
What music they possessed, or whether 
letters were known to them, we have 
no means of determining. To form an 
idea of the social state of that very 
early people, we must look abroad 
hoveah the world at the” present da 

for something approaching the condi. 
tion our people were in at the time to 
which we refer; and here we find a 
difficulty, as we know of no Celtic 
nation in a state of semi-barbarism 
at present——and none of the other 
races of the world or the countries they 
inhabit — offer a parallel to what Ire- 
land and the Irish must have been two 
thousand years ago. In investigating 
this subject, we must, however, al- 
ways bear in mind that Ireland was a 
colony, not of Britain, but of some 
other, and at that time more advanced 
country, and that the condition of its 
early people must have been a good 
deal influenced by the amount of civi- 
lisation and the knowledge of the arts 
carried from the parent country. Mu- 
sic and dancing, tale-telling and poetic 
recitation, would, however, without 
any previously-introduced knowledge 
thereof, soon spring up even among a 
people less imaginative or less versatile 
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in genius and enthusiastic than the 
primitive Celtic inhabitants of Ireland. 
Of these games and pastimes we have 
many traditions, and also several histo- 
ric descriptions, as of those at Tailtenn, 
&e. 

Around these forts must in process 
of time have been cultivated the corn 
and other similar kinds of vegetable 
food, which usually succeed in the 
order of civilisation to the hunting and 
cattle-feeding man; and thus in the 
process of time, by necessity, native 
ingenuity, or the imitation of foreign- 
ers, various arts were introduced, 
which constituted these forts centres 
of civilisation, and around them we 
still find some of the finest pasture 
land in Ireland. The people have a 
tradition that the rich land around the 
old bawns and forts was fertilised by 
the fat, blood, and offal of the great 
ev of cattle thrown upon it from 
the slaughter-houses of their ancestors. 
We know from ancient records that 
hive-bees were propagated within these 
enclosures. 

Besides the foregoing, there was 
another form of mound— the Cairn— 
erected to commemorate some remark- 
able event, or to note some memorable 
locality, such as a treaty between 
chieftains, or the site of a battle. Of 
this latter kind of cairn, chiefly com- 

osed of small stones, there are several 
in Ireland. We possess the history of 
one in particular—that of the ‘‘ Cairn 
Mail” preserved in the Book of Lecan, 
and printed among the “Tracts re- 
lating to the Genealogy of Corca 
Laidhe,” by the Celtic Society. When 
Lughaidh engaged the Leinster men, 
“every man that came into battle with 
Lughaidh carried a stone, and thus the 
cairn was formed, and it was on it 
Lughaidh was standing while the bat- 
tle was fought.” From this it would 
appear that the mound formed a double 
purpose—that of elevating the general 
and marking the locality. Many other 
such battle-mounds exist, from that of 
Marathon to the tumulus of Waterloo. 
Even yet the practice is not quite ob- 
solete in Ireland, as the people mark 
the site of a murder, or a sudden death, 
by the erection of a ‘*‘ monnament ” 
often formed with the stones taken 
from a neighbouring wall. Smaller 
wayside cairns of a funeral character 
were formed by ‘good Christians,” 
saying a prayer for the soul of the de- 
parted, and throwing a pebble upon 
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the heap commemorate of the good 
deeds of a deceased neighbour, 

From a natural desire to preserve 
the memory of the illustrious dead, 
huge stone structures were erected over 
their remains, and of these we have 
many examples in the different cairns 
and cromlechs spread over the whole 
face of the country. These, with the 
great military forts to which we have 
already alluded, were most probably 
the first stone-buildings seen in Ire- 
land; and as it would have been un- 
safe for individuals or isolated fumilies 
to have resided except in those ancient 
intrenched villages, we find but few re- 
mains of single dwellings belonging to 
the inhabitants of that period. Some 
peasants, while probing a bog in the 
county Donegal for timber, a few years 
ago, discovered a perfect wooden house, 
buried sixteen feet below the surface. 
It was entirely composed of oak 
planks, and the interior was accurately 
filled with firm bog. A model of this 
very interesting relic is preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy. Even in the 
time of King Henry II., wattled houses 
were common, and that monarch en- 
tertained the native chieftains in one 
erected for the purpose in Dublin, to 
which we shall refer further on, in 
describing the feasts of the Irish. 

Besides the enclosed camps and 
villages formed of clay or stone, the 
remains of other human habitations, 
chiefly composed of great beams of 
timber morticed together, and present- 
ing all the appearance of stockades, 
have been found in some of the bogs 
and swamps in Ireland, of which one 
of the most remarkable was that dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Dunshaugh- 
lin, to which we shall presently re- 
fer. Others have been found at 
Lough Gur, and also at Clonfree, near 
Strokestown, and in different parts of 
the country, in later years. These, no 
doubt, were originally erected upon 
Cluans—dry isolated meadows, or 
mounds, surrounded by morass or bog, 
which latter in process of time grew 
up around and over the island on 
which these structures stood. The 
number of Cluans, or cloons, which still 
give modern names to townlands in 
ireland is remarkable, such as Cloon- 
ard, Cloonfree, Cloontrast, &c. 

The sites of these ancient raths and 
forts were not chosen indiscriminately, 
nor were these mounds thrown up hasti- 
ly, or at the mere will ofa parcel of rude 


people, for they are admirably placed, 
and we read of the trade of a rath- 
builder being, in ancient times, one of 
considerable importance and honour. 
Some of the royal raths were roofed 
over, as that of the Teach Midhchuarta, 
or banqueting hallat Tara. Inconsider- 
ing the subject of the ancient dwellings 
of the Irish, modern writers cannot too 
frequently correct the error into which 
some of the antiquaries of the last 
century fell, in attributing the con- 
struction of the ancient raths and 
mounds to the Danes—an error chiefly 
yropagated by Ware, Mac Curtin, 
Salton, Iiatris, and other writers, 
who attempted to describe and ac- 
count for the antiquities of this coun- 
try, not by an examination of the Irish 
writings, but according to the descrip- 
tion given of Danish remains in other 
countries by Olaus Wormius. This 
a fallacy was exposed in ** The 
3eauties of the Boyne” (see page 70), 
yet as we still hear this error expressed 
in society by those who should be 
better informed, we do not think we 
can too frequently allude to it. In the 
Rev. A. D. Rowan’s charming little 
work, ** Lake Lore; or an Antiqua- 
rian Guide to some of the Ruins and 
Recollections of Killarney,” recently 
published, we read with great pleasure 
a graphic illustration of the truth of 
our former remarks upon this subject. 
Alluding to Rosse Castle having been 
said to be erected by one of the 
O’Donohoe chieftains, the author 
adds :— 


* This easy, decisive way of disposing of 
the subject reminds one of the stereotyped 
answer which the peasant has ever ready 
for a question concerning old nondescript 
Irish buildings of all kinds, and all ages— 
‘ They were built by the Danes long ago;’ 
or, perhaps, if the querist proceeds closer to 
ask, When, and by what Danes? the an- 
swer may be shaped to some such conglo- 
meration of absurdity as this: ‘Oh, your 
honour, I mean the old Swedish Danes, that 
came over with Julius Cesar.’—the truth 
being that the respondent knows nothing at 
all about the matter.” 


Some of these raths became in more 
modern times, long after they ceased 
to be inhabited, the places of assembly 
to which the people resorted, even in 
the days of Spenser (1596), to *‘parlie 
about matters and wrongs betweene 
township and township, or one privat 
person and another.” Beside these 
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raths, other habitations were occasion. 
ally used in more modern, and, pro- 
bably, in ancient times also, deno- 
minated boolies, or summer resi- 
dences, to which the inhabitants of 
the plains resorted with their flocks 
in summer, and in which, as de- 
scribed by an ancient writer, the 
people lived the most part of the year 
**pasturing upon the mountaine, and 
waste wilde oleae and removing still 
to fresh land as they had depastured 
the former, driving their cattle con- 
tinually with them, and feeding only 
on their milke and white meats ”"— 
(probably, milk, curds, cheese, and 
calves’ flesh). When this system was 
first introduced, we cannot say, but it 
continued to be practised in some parts 
of the west until within the last few 
years. Immediately after the meeting 
of the British Association in Dublin, 
in the autumn of 1835, we met, in one 
of the wild passes of Achill, with one 
of these boolies, or dairies. ‘The inha- 
bitants of a neighbouring village on the 
coast having planted their potatoes, and 
sown their corn, left them to the mer- 
ciful influence of heaven and the good- 
will of their neighbours, and giving 
the house into the care of a granny, and 
driving their cattle before them, they 
thus proceeded to some of the mountain 
valleys, where the young grass promised 
a month's pasturage for the cattle. 
Here they threw up temporary huts, 
roofed with wattles, which they carried 
for the purpose, and covered them with 
scraws, or thin sods cut from the ad- 
joining turf. Sometimes the men 
planted a few potatoes, if not too far 
advanced in the season, and these they 
dug on their return to the village, 
about three months later, and, occa- 
sionally, they “‘ shook a lock of corn ” 
in early spring. ‘This gipsy life they 
pursued, passing on from valley to 
valley, as shelter or pasturage offered, 
during theentire summer, living upon 
a little meal and the produce of the 
cattle. For aught we know, this state 
of society may still exist. A duma, or 
hunting shed, was, we find from the 
ancient poems, sometimes thrown up 
in a wood, or on a mountain, “in 
which the king or chief sat while his 
huntsmen and hounds were engaged 
around him in the chase.”* O’Fla- 
herty, in his *Iar-Connaught,” says 
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of the inhabitants of Connemara and 
Joyce Country in his day :— 


“ They dwell, for the most part, next the 
borders of the country where commonly is the 
best land; and in summer time they drive 
their cattle to the mountains, where such ag 
look to the cattle live in small cabins for that 
purpose.” 


The tracks of these boolies has er- 
roneously led some writers to the con- 
clusion that even the tops of our moun- 
tains were cultivated in early times, 

With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, in the fifth century, much of the 
social system of the country was altered ; 
communities of ecclesiastics, some of 
them foreign, and all possessing more 
knowledge than the surrounding people, 
erected stone cashels, or enclosures, 
containing rudely constructed chapels 
and stone cells, in which these men 
lived. Besides these, small missionary 
churches were, as peace was establish- 
ed and art and knowledge progressed, 
erected in isolated spots, here and 
there, throughout the country, some 
remains of which still exist. As the 
country became more civilised and po- 
pulated, hermits’ cells and the isolated 
dwellings of individuals began to ap- 
pear; of these there are several still 
in Kerry, and a great number in Ar- 
ranmore, called there cloughans, where 
they resemble the stone-domed houses 
within the forts. In process of time, 
round towers were erected, and exten. 
sive monasteries rose out of the rude 
cashels, and abbeys, and ornate cathe- 
drals, sprung from the sites of the 
early missionary churches, built by 
those of whom the poet sung— 


“ Firm was their faith, the ancient bands, 
The wise of heart, in wood, and stone, 
Who rear’d, with firm and trusting hands, 
The dark grey towers of days unknown. 
They fill’d those aisles with many a 

thought ; 
They bade each roof some truth recall ; 
The pillar’d arch its legend brought, 
A doctrine came with roof and wall !” 


The kings and chieftains erected 
castles with strong walls for their de- 
fence, and, in most cases, surrounded 
them with stone enclosures, containing, 
as in the forts of old, their vassals, re- 
tainers, and cattle. To these stone 


* See The Dinnseanchus, quoted in Leabhar na g-Ceart, or Book of Rights, p. 117 
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enclosures was, in process of time, 
given the names of Bawnes; but even 
long after the erection of stone build- 
ings, the old forts were inhabited, and 
the ancient royal residences used on 
state occasions, and in times of so- 
we Bridges were probably erected 
as early, or even antecedent, to stone 
houses. Fiachna, King of Ulidia, who 
flourished in 739, is said to have re- 
ceived the name of Indrochet, from the 
number of bridges he built.* The great 
bulk of the inhabitants, however, were 
spread over the face of the country in 
mud cabins, with the roof supported 
by a central post, which can have 
varied but little for many hundred 
past. As trade increased, vil- 
ages became towns; architecture, 
both native and introduced from other 
countries, wasesteemed; art flourished, 
and the ordinary consequences to social 
life followed. After the English con- 
quest, we find certain portions of the 
country studded over with the stiff, 
square, black castles of the Welch and 
Tisnialords. We have thus traced the 
progress of house-building from its 
earliest period, asit is a necessary hand- 
maid of cookery. Let us now return to 
the original subject, and see what the 
people ate in the early times in these 
old forts, castles, and monasteries. 

It would form an interesting subject 
for a naturalist to direct his inquiries to 
the ancient fauna of Ireland; but such 
has not yet been attempted, although 
materials are not by any means want- 
ing. The late Mr. W. Thompson, of 
Belfast, promised to publish a list of 
the Irish names of our native birds, 
but the untimely death of that distin. 
guished naturalist prevented the fulfil. 
ment of that hope. There are many 
curious legends, both mythical and 
founded on fact, relating to the ani- 
mals proper to this country in early 
times, to be found in the vast collection 
of Irish manuscripts now accessible to 
the learned. Many years ago, Mr. Eu- 


* Cambrensis Eversus, cap, xxx. p. 807. 


ene Curry, with whose name every 
Trish scholar is familiar, discovered a 
very curious Irish manuscript of a 
zoological and topograpical poem, be- 
lieved to be as old as the ninth century, 
the history of which is as follows: —The 
celebrated Irish champion, Finn Mac 
Cool,was made prisoner by Cormac Mac 
Art, monarch of Erin, who, however, 
consents to liberate him for a ransom 
of two of every wild animal in Ireland, 
which were to be brought to him to the 
green of Tara. Cailte,t one of Finn’s 
officers, undertook and succeeded in 
accomplishing this apparently hopeless 
task, and in the poem alluded to re- 
lates to St. Patrick the result of his 
mission. In this poem, the following 
translation of which was placed at our 
disposal some years ago by Mr. Curry, 
the names of several animals are un- 
translatable; either the animals them. 
selves have become extinct in this 
country, or they are now known by 
other names than those employed in 
the original Irish. We give the poem, 
however, in full, not only as appertain- 
ing to the subject in hand—the ancient 
game and food of Ireland, and as a 
unique specimen of a very early cata- 
logue of animals—but also in the hope 
that some of our zoological friends in 
the country may, by inquiry among the 
Irish-speaking people, ascertain what 
animals were meant by those untrans- 
lated names. Were this ancient pro- 
duction published in an archelogical 
work, and not ina popular miscellany, 
more space might be profitably occupied 
with a lengthened topographical anno- 
tation of the various localities refer. 
red to, most of which have been deter- 
mined, Cailte thus addresses the saint : 


I then went forth to search the lands, 
To see if I could redeem my chief, 
And soon returned to noble Tara 
With the ransom that Cormac required. 


I brought with me the fierce Geilt ® 
And the tall Grib® (Osprey?) with talons, 


t ‘‘Cailte Mac Ronain, the foster-son and favourite of the celebrated Irish general, Finn 
Mac Cumhail.”— Annals of the Four Masters, a.p. 286. 

« Geilt. According to O'Reilly, this word means, “a wild man or woman—one living in 
woods”——a maniac. It may, however, have been figuratively applied to some very fierce or 
untameable creature, either quadruped or bird, which inhabited the woods, But that the 
simia, or monkey tribe, were not likely to have at any time inhabited so cold a country, one 
would have seen, in the term, an exceedingly apt expression for “the wild man of the 


woods.” 


> Grib. Swift, quick; also applied to “ the feathers on the feet of birds.” But for the 
terms—tall and with talons—employed in the reference to this creature, it might at once be 
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And the two Ravens of Fid-dé-Beann, Two Toghmalls from Fidh-Gaibhle,® 


And the two Ducks of Loch Saileann.° Which is by the side of the two roads, 
And two Otters" after them, 


Two Foxes from Sliabh Cuilinn,* From the brown white rock of Dovar.! 
Two wild Oxen from Burren,® 
Two Swans from the wood of Gobhran,‘ Two Gulls from Tralee hither, 
And two Cuckoos from the wood of For- Two Ruilechs from Port Lairge,J 
drum. Four Snags (Cranes?) from the River 
Brosna,* 


Anglicised into the Swift ; but it is, in the poem, used in all probability to designate the Osprey, 
or sea-eagle. Cambrensis, in his ‘* Topographia Hibernia,” mentions among the birds of prey 
the Eagle, Osprey, Hawk, Falcon, and Sparrow-hawk: and his observations on natural history 
and the habits and manners of animals are curious and interesting, and in many respects 
truthful and original. In some instances, however, he fell into the usual popular delusions 
of the day—as, for example, when describing the Osprey in the chapter devoted to the consider- 
ation of birds of that description, he says it has one foot armed with talons wide open, and 
adapted to seizing prey, while the other is of a more peaceful nature, and used for swimming. 

e Lough Sheelin. A well-known lake on the borders of Cavan, Longford, and Meath, 
From the expression in the text, one is induced to think that two particular ducks were spe- 
cified—such as, perhaps, the ducks of St. Colman, of Shanboth, enumerated among the won- 
ders of Ireland in Nennius, which could not be boiled, “ although all the woods of the earth 
were burnt under that pot.” There are many similar legends related even at this day. 

4 Slieve Cuilinn, or Gullion. A mountain in the barony of Upper Orier, in the county 
Armagh, which took its name from Cuileann, an artificer who lived here in the reign of Con- 
chobar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, and by whom the celebrated hero, Cuchulain, was fostered. 
This mountain, which is also mentioned in MacPherson’s ‘* Ossian,” may be seen from the 
northern railway between Dundalk and Newry. 

© Boirinn, or Burrin, A wild district, in Thomond, county Clare, in which herds of cattle 
were very likely common at the time referred to, In the Leabhar na g-Ceart we read of 
**ten hundred oxen” from Boirinn being part of the tributes of Cashel to the kings of Erin. 
This locality is also mentioned in Hardiman’s Minstrelsy as one of the *‘ three impassable 
places in Ireland—Brefny, Burren, and Bearra.” Achadhbo, the “ oxen field,” is sometimes 
called “*Compulus Bovis.” See Vita Sancti Kannichi, lately published and presented to the 
Kilkenny and South-east of Munster Archzlogical Society by the Marquis of Ormond. 

£ Gobhran, now Gowran, in the county Kilkenny. 

® Fidh Gaibhle. The branching wood of Feegile, in the parish of Clonsast, near Portarling- 
ton, King’s County. This was the celebrated wood of Leinster, sacred to St. Berchan, who 
states ‘‘ that the wood derived its name from the River Gabhal, and that the river is called 
Gabhal from the Gabhal, or fork, which it forms at the junction of Cluain Sasta and Cluain 
Mor. The river is now called Fidh Gaible, though the wood has disappeared.”——Leabhar na 
g-Ceart. Note by O'Donovan, p. 214. What the Toghmall was we cannot yet say; the 
meaning of the word is, “the slow bird.” It was, besides, capable of domestication, or being 
made a pet of; thus, it is related that, when Cuchulain slung a stone at Queen Meave, he 
killed the Toghmall which was resting on her shoulder. 

4 Otters, now called in Irish maddie usque, a water-dog, must have abounded in former times 
in Ireland, as we read of their skins being an article of commerce. In 1408 we find John, 
son of Dermod, charged with two otters’ skins for his rent of Radon (Rathdown) for the 
same year; five otters’ skins for the two years and a-half preceding; and one hundred and 
sixty-two otters’ skins for the arrears of this rent for many years then past, making a total of 
one hundred and sixty-nine otters’ skins. This, which is the last entry accessible relative 
to the family of Gillamocholmog, is recorded in an unpublished pipe roll of 10th Hen. IV. 
See “‘ The Streets of Dublin,” by J. T. Gilbert, Esq., in the Jrish Quarterly Review for Dec. 
1853, p. 943. Peltry formed a large portion of the exports of Ireland in very early times. 

! Dovar. Probably Carrickdover, in the county Wexford. 

J Port Lairge. Waterford. 

* Brosna. The River Brosna, in the King’s County, a tributary of the Shannon. It rises 
to the south-west of Mullingar, and passes through Lough Belvedere, the ancient Loch 
Ennel. The term snag is translated by O'Reilly, woodpecker, and snag-breac, the magpie ; 
but the former is not an Irish bird, and the latter is of comparatively recent introduction, 
Moreover, woodpeckers do not frequent rivers, but woods, whereas the heron is still called a 
snag, and the term is applied to a tall, ill-made man. Inis-Snag, near Thomastown, in the 
county Kilkenny, is so named from this bird. In the west the crane is now styled in Irish 
Cus Crefoy, foot in the mud, a very apposite expression, as most of our native terms are—as, 
for instance, the curlew is called Crithane, from the manner in which it walks, with its 
shoulders humped or elevated ; the woodcock Creabhar, or Cullugh Ceach, on account of the 
uncertain, blind manner in which it first flies out of cover. 
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Two Feadogs (Plovers) from the rock of Two Heath-Hens (Grouse) from the bog 
Dunan,! of Mafa,* 


Two Echtges from the lofty Echtge,™ Two swiftGairgs (Divers)from Dubh Loch. 


Two Thrushes from Letter Lingaric, 
Two Drenns® from Dun Aife,°® 
The two Cainches of Corraivte. 


Two Cricharans from Cualaun,* 
Two Miontans from Magh Tuolang,* 
Two Caechans from Gleann Gaibhle,* 


Two Herons from the hilly Corann,?” Two Sparrows from the Shannon. 
The two Errfiacs of Magh Fobhair, 
The two Eagles of Carrick-na-Cloch, Two Peata-Odhras (Cormorants) from Ath 
Two Hawks from the wood of Caenach, Cliath,” 
Two Onchus from Crotta Cliach,” 
Two Peasans from Loch Meilge,* Two Caboges (Jackdaws) from Druim 
Two Water-Hens from Loch Eirne, Damh, 











1 Dunan. Carrickdornan. The grey plover is still called the Feadog, on account of 
its shrill whistle; and the lapwing, the Phillibeen. 

™Echtge. Slieve Aughty, on the borders of Clare and Galway, to the south of the town 
of Loughrea. From it rises the Abhainn-da-Loilgheach —i.e., the river of the two milch 
cows, now the Owendalulagh. “The name of this stream is accounted for by a legend in 
the Dinnseanchus, which states, that Sliabh Echtghe, the mountain in which it rises, derived 
its name from Echtghe Uathach, the daughter of Ursothach, son of Tinde, one of the Tuatha 
de Danann colony. She married Fergus Lusca Mac Rindi, who held this mountain in right 
of his office of cupbearer to the King of Olnegmacht. He had no stock, but she had; and 
she came to him with her cows, according to the law entitled Slabhradh further Josadh, and 
he gave up the mountain to her. On this occasion, according to the legend, two cows were 
brought hither, of remarkable lactiferousness and equally fruitful; but on their removal 
hither, it turned out that one of them, which was placed to graze on the north side of the 
mountain, did not yield one-third as much milk as the one placed on the south side. This 
river forms the boundary between the fertile and barren regions of Sliabh Echtghe, alluded 
to in this legend."—Annals of the Four Masters, Note by O'Donovan. From the foregoing 
legend it is not improbable that the Echtges of the poem were the peculiar cows or horned 
cattle of the vicinity. 

™ Drenns. Probably wrens; the droleen is still a word applied to diminutive persons. 

© Dun Aife. Now Duneefy in the county Carlow. 

P Corann. Now Keshcorann in the county Sligo, 

% Loch Meilge. Now Lough Melvine, county Fermanagh. 

® Mafa. Unknown. Cearca-free, the grouse. 

* Cualann. Powerscourt and the adjacent country in the counties Dublin and Wicklow, 
including the Dargle, the Glen of the Downs, and extending even to Delgany, all of which 
beautiful region was probably well wooded in the time of Cailte. We cannot at present 
decide with any degree of certainty as to what the Cricharans were: possibly they were 
squirrels, which, it is said, formerly abounded in that vicinity. K’Eogh, however, calls the 
squirrel the Jra-rua. The Martin, or Maddii Cran, the tree-dog, may have been meant by 
this term, which is still extant in the southwest. 

* Miontans—Titmice. Magh Tuolang—aAn ancient plain in Lower Ormond. 

" Gleann Gaibhle. Now Glengavlin, a wild valley in the barony of Tullyhaw, county 
Cavan, in which the Shannon rises. See “‘ Annals of the Four Masters,” a.p. 1890. It isa 
deep, circular hole, surrounded by rich, alluvial soil, and called by the country people 
“The Shannon Pot.” A very small stream proceeds from it, which, descending through 
the hills, soon widens into a considerable river that enters Lough Allen near Dourais, passes 
obliquely through the lake, and leaves it at the bridge of Ballintra, where it receives the 
Arigna river. Standing upon the side of Slieve An-Ierin mountain, or on any of the 
neighbouring elevations, we can, in particular states of the water and atmosphere, trace the 
stream of the Shannon passing through Loch Allen. Giraldus mentions a curious and what 
at first seems an incredible circumstance regarding this river —viz., that from its source 
it flows two ways, north and south—to Limerick on the one hand, and through Lough Erne 
to Ballyshannon on the other. If, however, one stands on the slight elevation which 
separates the Pot of the Shannon from the slopes above Swanlinbar, we see all the waters to 
the north of the ridge running to form the Erne water, and all those to the south-west passing 
towards the Shannon, so that, after all, the old Welshman was not so far astray. 

¥ Ath Cliath. Now Dublin; in the bay and river of which cormorants were common in 
former times. Odharog is a scrat, or young cormorant. 

” Crotta Cliach. The Galtee Mountains, county Tipperary. In the dictionaries Ormchre 
is the term for a leopard, but that animal did not exist here. Mr. Curry believes it was the 
old term for a boar-hound. 
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Two Riabhoges (Larks) from Leathan 
Mhaigh.* 


Two Rabbits from Dumho Duinn, 
Two Wild Hogs from circular Cnoghbha,’ 
Two Peatans (Liverets?) from Creat Roe, 
Two wild Boars from green-sided Tara. 


Two Pigeons out of Ceis Cor-ann,* 
Two Lons (Blackbirds) out of Leitir 
Finnchoill, 
Two Blackbirds from the strand of Dab- 
han, 
Two Earboges (Roebucks) from Luachair 
Deaghaidh.* 


Two Faenels out of Sih Buidhe, 
Two Jaronns from the wood of Luadh- 
raidh, 
Two Gisechtachs (Screamers ?) from Magh 
Mall, 
Two charming 
Choill.” 


Robins from Cnamh 


Two Fereidhins from Ath Loich,* 
Two Uisins (Fawns) from Moin mor, 
Two Jalltans (Bats) out of the cave of 
Croghbha,* 


* Riabhoges. 
cuckoo s waiting-maid,” is so styled. 
¥ Cnoghbha. 
* Ceis Cor-ann, 
* Luachair Deaghaidh. 
>» Cnamh Choill. 
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Two Porcs from the lands of Ollar- 
bha.*® 


Two Woodcocks from Coillruadh, 
Two Faidhirclins from Lenn Uar,* 
Two Bruacharans from Sliabh-da-Ean,® 
Two Cadhans (Barnacles) from Turloch 
sruigheoil.® 


Two Naescans from Dun Daighre,! 
Two Buidheogs (Yellow-hammers) from 
the brink of Bairne, 
Two Spireogs (Sparrowhawks?) from 
Sliabh Cleath,) 
Two grey Mice from Luinineach. 


Two Corncrakes from the banks of Shannon, 
Two Glaiseogs (Wagtails) from the brink 
of Biorra,* 
Two Crotachs (Curlews?) from the har- 
bour of Galway. 
Two Sgreachoges (the Screech-Owl) from 
Muirtheimhue,! 


Two Geilt Glinnes from Glen-a-Smoil,™ 
Two Badhbhs from great Ath Mogha,® 
Two fleet Onchus (Otters) from Loch 

Con,° 


The little bird which is the usual attendant of the cuckoo, and called “ the 
This is still a living word in the west. 

The well-known mound of Knowth, on the Boyne, near Newgrange. 
Kesh-corran, county Sligo. 

Slieve Lougher, in Kerry. 5 

Now Cneamh Choill, a townland close to the town of Tipperary. It 


is curious to find the interest attaching to the Robin extending so far back as the date of 


this poem. 


e¢ Ath Loich. At Dunlow, near Killarney, Kerry. 


The Fereidhin ig mentioned in the 


account of the death of Dermod Mac Cerchail, monarch of Erin, in 590. 


4 Cnoghbha. 


From this it would appear that the cave under the mound of Knowth was 


open at the time of Cormac Mac Art; probably it had not been closed up after the rifling by 


the Danes, 
wing. 


The modern Irish name for the bat is Faltog, or Sciathun-leathair, leather- 


® Ollarbha. A river in the county Antrim. See “ Reeves’ Antiquities,” &e. 

f Lenn Uar. The vale of the Uar, near Elphin. 

® Sliabh-da-Ean. Slieve-Daen, in the county Sligo. 

» Cadhans. This is still a living word, and is applied to the Barnacle, which migrates 
to this country from Shetland about the 15th October, and which was formerly so abundant 
at Wexford, Tralee, and along the coast of Kerry. The true Barnacle, or Anas Erythropus, is 
seldom seen at either of these places ; but the Brent Goose, or Anas Bernicla, is still common. 
The locality here mentioned, Turloch Bruigheoil, which is very celebrated in Irish history, 
is the small lake of Bree-ole, in the barony of Athlone, county Roscommon. Turlochs, 
or collections of water which become nearly dry in summer, abound in that county—such 
as the Turloch of Carrokeel, the Turloch of Castleplunket, and that of Turlochmore, &c. 

1 Daighre. Dundagre, now Dun-Iry, county Galway. 

J Sliabh Cleath. Now Slieve-Glah—a hill near the town of Cavan. The term Spireog is 
still a living word in the very locality here referred to, and signifies the sparrow-hawk. 

* Biorra. Now Birr, in the King’s county. 

! Muirtheimhue. A level plain along the sea, in the county of Louth, comprising Dun- 
dalk, &c. 


™ Gilen-a-Smoil. For Gielt Glinne, 


A glen beyond Rathfarnham, in the county Dublin. 
the maniac of the woods, see Geilt, page 322. 


" Ath Mogha. Now Ballymoe, upon the river Suck, county Galway, near Castlereagh. 
Badhbh, the grey or scald crow. 

© Loch Con. One of the great chain of the Mayo lakes, still celebrated as a locality for 
the otter. 
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Two Cats out of the cave. of Crua- 
chain.” 


Two Cadhlas (Goats) from Sidh Gabhran, 
Two Pigs out of Mac Lir’s herd,* 
A Ram and Ewe both round and red, 
I brought with me from Aengos.* 


I brought with me a Stallion and a Mare, 
From the beautiful stud of Manannan, 
A Bull and a white Cow from Druim 
Cain, 
Which were presented to myself by Muirn 
Munchain.* 


To this poem we have added the 
topographical notes, chiefly for the 
purpose of directing special attention 
to the places therein referred to, as 
likely habitats for certain animals, and 
in the hope that some of our Ivish- 
speaking people in their vicinity may 
still remember the as yet, to us, un- 
known names. Until we learn what 
animals were understood by these — 
many of which are as yet untranslated 
—we cannot say, with any degree of 
certainty, what creatures are wauting 
in the list. 

It is, however, well worthy of note, 
that the localities specified, are just 
such as naturalists would expect to 
furnish these particular animals—thus, 
the wild oxen were sought for in the 
then impassable districts of Clare ; the 
otters from beneath the overhanging 
rock ; the cranes and wagtails from the 
river’s brink ; the cuckoos and hawks 
from the woods; the eagle from the 
tall cliff; the grouse from the bog; 
the fox from the rocky mountain ; the 
ducks and waterhens from the inland 
lake; the gull and the curlew from the 
sea-margin ; the lark from the broad 
plain; the corncrake from the Shan- 
non’s bank; the bat out of the dark 
cave—and soforth, all showing accu. 
racy of observation, as many of these 


° 
places are still the most likely haunts 
for these very animals specified in the 
poem. ‘There are a few apparent ex- 
ceptions, such as that of the swans from 
the wood of Gowran, but they may yet 
be explained. 

The Rev. Silvester Gerald Barry, 
the learned chaplain of King Henry 
IL. of England, a man of noble birth, 
related to the Geraldines, and popu- 
larly known by the name of * Giral. 
dus Cambrensis,” owing to the cir- 
cumstance of his Welsh origin, wrote 
a work, entitled ‘* Topographia Hi- 
bernia,’”’ in which the different animals 
common to this country areenumerated, 
and to which work we have already re- 
ferred, and shall presently allude more 
ee apie dy but as he did not give the 

rish names, we find some difficulty in 
using his description as a commentary 
upon the foregoing poem. Another 
chaplain, likewise an ecclesiastic, the 
Rev. John K’Eogh, author of the ‘‘ Bo- 
tanalogia Universalis Hibernia,” also 
published, in 1739, * Zoologia Medi- 
cialis Hibernia,” in which he has given 
in the English character, and as they 
were pronounced to him, the Irish 
names of the ‘ Birds, beasts, fishes, 
reptiles, and insects, which are com. 
monly known and propagated in this 
kingdom ;” but it is extremely defec- 
tive as a list of animals, and far below 
the state of biological knowledge which 
then existed—being a mere enumera- 
tion of the various nonsensical cures 
and superstitious virtues attributed by 
old women, and old writers also, to 
the different parts and products of 
animals—as, for instance, of the fox, 
he says—* the lungs pulverized, taken 
in any proper vehicle, are pneumonic, 
powerfully curing most disorders of 
the lungs, such as colds, coughs, 
asthmas, phthises, rancidities, whees- 
ing, difficulty in breathing,” &c. The 


P Cruachain. The cave of Rathcroghan, now Rawcroghan, the site of the ancient palace 
of the Kings of Connaught, near Castlereagh, county Roscommon. The stone passage here 
alluded to still exists, and is the scene of many legends, both ancient and modern. We re- 
member, when a boy, being warned by one of the old people against entering it, because it was 
said to have been inhabited by wild cats, and other venomous creatures of that description. 

§ Mac Lir. Manannan Mac Lir, the Neptune, or sea-god, of the old Tuatha de Danann. 
See an account of this personage in the Biography of Captain M‘Clure, the discoverer of the 


north-west passage, at page 358. 


* Aengos. The great Tuatha de Danann, magician of Brugh na Boinne. This name is 
sometimes applied to Angus in Scotland, where Cailte had sojourned before he arrived in 


Treland. 


* Druim Cain. A hill near Tara, county Meath ; but there are many places of the name 


in Ireland. 


* Muirn Munchain, The mother of Finn Mac Coul, 
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natural history of the flea is chiefly 
comprised in the following : — “ Nine 
grains of wheat, taken up by a flea, 
are esteemed good to cure a chin- 
cough.” Bear’s grease, though not 
then set forth under the patronage of 
*¢ Rowland and Son,” had its support- 
ers a century and a-quarter ago; for 
although the animal did not then exist 
in Ireland, K’Eogh includes it in his 
** Zoologica Hibernica,” and says — 
««The fat or lard of a bear wonder- 
fully cures an alopecia or baldness ; it 
also eases pains, discusses and molli- 
fies tumours.” As might be expected, 
he does not give any Irish name for 
this animal, nor for the nightingale, 
which he likewise enumerates and de- 
scribes; but of the seal he says— ‘I 
have been credibly informed by a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, that if 
a piece of the skin of this fish be cut 
in the form of a heart, and hung 
about the neck, the sharp point thereof 
hanging down between the breasts, it 
will infallibly cure a colic, so that the 
patient will never be afflicted with it 
while it continues in this situation.” 
Now, this is pretty well for a Bachelor 
of Arts, and the Protestant chaplain 
to an Irish lord! What is this charm 
more than the ‘ gospel” worn round 
the neck of the simple peasant child, 
and so much inveighed against by 
some of our modern missionaries ? 
We will tell our readers. It is but 
part and parcel of that credulity, and 
that deference to authority, without 
reference either to common sense or 
the laws of nature, which have so fre- 
quently characterised churchmen of 
every creed, and which, in the present 
day, so pre-eminently distinguish some 
of the ministers and divines, and even 
dignitaries of the ReformedChurch, who 
ractise mesmerism, uphold table-turn- 
ing, prescribe homeopathy, and have 
become missionaries for the propaga- 
tion of electro-biology, spirit-rapping, 
and such other popular delusions, 
which have lately swayed the public 
mind — not of all, thank God, but of 
some women, and a few vain, weak- 
minded men, such as have, in every 
age, been either the unwitting tools of 
knaves, the blind and willing recipients 
of marvel, or deceivers of themselves. 
The bones of mammiferous animals, 
and also birds, have been found in an 
incinerated state, in connexion with 
human remains, in tumuli and in terra- 
cotta sepulchral urns. Among those 
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may be recognised the bones of swine, 
oxen, and domestic fowl. This cir- 
cumstance leads to the conclusion that 
several of our animals were used in 
pagan times for funereal sacrifice. 
Owing either to the want of research, 
or to fewer excavations and cuttings 
having been made for mining and rail. 
road purposes, the remains of mammi- 
ferous animals which have been dis- 
covered in this country, are much less 
in number than those which have been 
described as found in England. In 
the year 1715, Mr. Nevil communi- 
cated the discovery of the remains of 
an elephant, near Mahery, in the 
county of Cavan, upon which Sir 
Thomas Molyneux wrote a valuable 
dissertation, and which, like every- 
thing that came from the pen of that 
distinguished man, exhibited an amount 
of knowledge far in advance of his 
time. ‘The remains of the bear have 
likewise been found, and some say 
those of the rhinoceros also, but as 
~ this latter requires confirmation. 
-robably those of the wolf and hyena 
will be found. Without, however, 
referring to the evidence afforded b 

the researches of geologists, the tradi- 
tions of the country lead us to believe 
that many changes may have taken 
place upon the surface of this island, 
even subsequent to its occupation by 
man. Modern writers are too much 
in the habit of throwing aside as fabu- 
lous the ancient myths and legends 
which float dimly upon the past. It 
will, however, generally be found that 
most of the supernatural accounts of 
any country are based upon some ac- 
countable natural phenomenon; that 
each myth has its meaning, and every 
legend has been founded upon fact, 
though such fact may, perhaps, be slen- 
der or obscure. ‘Thus we may, to a 
certain extent, account for the tales 
told in the “* Dinnseanchus ” and in the 
‘‘ Leabhar Gabhala,” and related by 
O'Flaherty in his ‘ Ogygia,” of the 
breaking out of Lough Neagh, and of 
the rise and origin of other lakes, which 
at least tend to show that some great 
change took place in the localities re- 
ferred to, after this country was in- 
habited. There is no reason to doubt 
that some bogs have formed since that 
period. 

Deer.—Whether the great Irish elk 
(Cervus megacerus Hibernicus), the 
monarch of its tribe, and whose splen- 
did remains so much evhance our col- 
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lections, existed cotemporaneously with 
man, is still doubtful. The scientific 
naturalists assert that it could not 
have lived here along with man, 
and ground their proofs upon the cir- 
cumstance of the marl and tufa, in 
which its bones are usually found ; but, 
on the other hand, several intelligent 
collectors say that it is found in bog, 
and along with the bones of smaller 
deer and oxen; and that at Lough 
Gir, near Limerick, it was associated 
with antiquities and other traces of 
man. This creature has usually been 
denominated the fossil elk, from which 
the unscientific reader might imagine 
that it had been converted into stone, 
or some mineral substance. The word 
fossil was in former times applied to 
anything dug out of the earth, of an 
inorganic as well as an organic nature ; 
but geologists and naturalists of the 
present day mean by the term fossil 
the remains of an animal or vegetable, 
which does not now exist in a living 
state in the locality in which such 
were found, and which bones or other 
remains were extracted from the earth. 
That, however, the great Irish deer is 
not fossil, is shown by the fact of its 
animal constituents being capable of 
analysis, as proved by Dr. Stokes 
many years ago; by the very marrow, 
and also the periostrum, or bone- 
covering, being still found perfect; and 
by the fact of one of our learned so- 
cieties having been regaled by a dish 
of soup made from these very bones! 
Wordsworth must have had the Irish 
gigantic deer before his mind’s eye, 
when he wrote this fine description :— 
* Most beautiful, 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 


Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The glorious creature stood.” 


Some few specimens of the bones and 
horns of the Reindeer (Cervus Ta- 
randus) were discovered in the vici- 
nity of the old shot-tower in the Dub- 
lin mountains not long since, and also 
at Lough Gir. Whether this animal 
existed here after the island was in- 
habited, is likewise a mooted point. 
Other varieties of the deer tribe did, 
however, roam at large over the coun- 
try in very early times, the bones of 
which have been found in quantities 
in those great osseous collections dis- 


covered in our bogs, and by the mar- 
gins of lakes, or upon the sites of an- 
cient fortifications some years since, 
and also with antique carvings upon 
them in connexion with ancient wea- 
pons and ornaments. Of these cervine 
remains, the most remarkable are those 
of the Red-deer (Cervus Elephas), call- 
ed in Irish Fiagh, and which surpass, 
in magnitude of horn and length of 
head, any of the modern race either in 
this country or in Scotland; and the 
beautiful heads found at Lough Gir 
also presented a few slight anatomical 
differences. Some herds of this noble 
race of deer are still preserved by Mr. 
Herbert, at Killarney, and the Earl of 
Howth has a fine herd at Howth Park. 
They also existed in Connemara and 
Erris within the last thirty years; and 
in the latter wild region a few were oc- 
casionally seen among the ‘* Twelve 
Pins ” of Benna Beola down to a more 
recent period; but we cannot now 
hail the 
‘King of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of the 


morn ; 
‘The joy of the happy, the strength of the free,” 


for they have all been destroyed. 
From the earliest periods of the 
world, deer and venison have entered 
largely into the domestic history of 
every nation, not merely as an ar- 
ticle of food, or a subject upon which 
the poet could draw for the simile 
of grace, swiftness, and agility — 
but one with which has been linked 
many curious myths, as well as many 
remarkable tropes and imetaphors ; 
and in more modern times these re- 
ferences and reminiscences of the cer- 
vidie have formed pleasing and often 
historical subjects for the painter's and 
the sculptor’s art. Long before the 
introduction of Christianity, the mo- 
narch, Eochardh Fiadhumine, pro- 
nounced Eochy Feamoney, or Eochaidh 
the Huntsman, was so named from his 
passion for that sport—‘“‘ Quod illi cog- 
nomen Fiadhumine fecit fiadh nimirum 
cervum interpretamur et muin silvam.”* 
And Nia Sedamin, another pagan 
sovereign, derived his appellation, be. 
cause it was in his reign ‘that the 
cows and the does were alike milked,” 
the word Seada meaning a hind or 
doe. This art of taming deer, and 


* Annals of the Four Masters,” a.m. 4357. 


¢ Ibid., A.st. 4887. 
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converting them into domestic cattle, 
is said to have been received from 
Flidisia, the king’s mother. King 
Daire of old had a magical fawn as a 
familiar, of which some wonderful tales 
are related. The deer tribe occupy a 
high place in Irish hagiology, and were, 
it is said, the subjects of many mira- 
cles. Pet deer were frequent attend- 
ants upon some of our early saints. 
St. Etchen, who conferred the order 
of priesthood upon St. Columbkille, 
yoked a stag to the plough, instead of 
an ox. St. Attaracta, of Killaraght, 
near Boyle, yoked the stags to cars to 
carry timber, the animals having first 
licked her feet in token of obedience. 
Two stags, obeying the sound of the 
bell of St. Fintan, came to him and 
carried his satchel. A stag carried the 
satchel of St. Berach, or Barry, of 
Kilbarry. The wild stags carried 
stones and wood for St. Codocus, to 
build his monastery. St: Kieran, of 
Serkieran (King’s County), had at his 
monastery a fox, a badger, a wolf, and 
a stag, so tame that they were called 
his monks, A doe licked the hands 
and feet of St. Cuanna, and remain- 
ed with him during his (the saint's) 
life. A doe obeyed St. Gerald, of 
Mayo, and remained with him dur- 
ing her (the doe’s) life. A _ wild 
doe came daily to St. Errina to 
be milked; others of the deer tribe 
obeyed the voice of St. Molagga. St. 
Patrick is said to have found a deer 
suckling her fawn in the spot where 
the Cathedral of Armagh stands, and 
upon his taking up the fawn, the dam 
followed him. A wild fawn obeyed 
the commands of St. Cairnuth, and 
was the cause of the death of an Irish 
king, Leurig. Deer were said to have 
been employed to carry timber to 
build the castle of the King of Con- 
naught, and were used for other do- 
mestic purposes ; and, it is said, a deer 
found the books of St. Columbkille 
which were lost. 

The stag with the branching horns 
was celebrated among our ancient Irish 
poems, and venison formed a portion 
of the feast of our early Irish kings. 
Among the prerogatives of the kings 
of Tara we find the following in the 
Book of Rights, already referred to: 


“ The venison of Nas, the fish of the Boinn ; 
The cresses of the kingly Brostach ; 
The water of the well of Tlachtgha, too ; 
And the swift deer of Luibneach.” 
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And many other similar notices could 
be adduced. Giraldus Cambrensis 
says, that Ireland contained, in his 
time, all sorts of wild animals; and 
that ‘it possesses stags which, from 
their exceeding fatness, are not able to 
escape, and by as much as they are 
smaller in the size of their bodies, by 
so much are they the more surprisingly 
set off by the magnificence of their 
head and horns.” —** Topographia Hi- 
bernia,” cap. xix. And again, in re- 
viewing the opinion of Bede, he says, 
*¢* Bede also affirms that Ireland is re- 
markable for the hunting of stags and 
roes, whereas it is a place that has al- 
ways been free from roes.” In this he 
was probably correct, as the roe and 
fallow deer which we now have in Ire- 
land, in the parks of some of our no- 
bility and gentry, are evidently the 
English breed. 

According to the “* Returns of Agri- 
cultural Produce” for the year 1851, 
there were in Ireland 17,175 deer; 
but, as we have not had any return 
of this description of stock since, we 
cannot say if they have increased or 
decreased since that time. One of 
the finest parks in Ireland, both for 
extent and grandeur, as well as num- 
ber of deer, was that of the Marquis of 
Sligo, near the foot of Crough- Patrick ; 
but during the most urgent period of 
the famine, that excellent nobleman 
gave up his herd of deer to supply food 
to his starving tenantry. 

Among the circumstances corrobo- 
rative of the number of red deer in Ire- 
land in former times, may be mentioned 
the discovery of immense quantities of 
the tips of stags’ horns, both in the 
great moat of Dunshaughlin, and also 
within the last few months in sinking 
a sewer through High-street, in this 
city. ‘These bits of bone, which are 
from three to five inches in length, 
were sawn off from the remainder of 
the horn, which was, in all probability, 
manufactured into sword and knife- 
handles. Bone bodkins, bone fibula, 
also combs, spindle-heads, dagger-hafts 
and other weapons, ornaments, and 
utensils, formed from the hard bones of 
mammals, abound in our antiquarian 
collections ; and the antlers of the stag 
were also sharpened, and used as points 
for making helen and for several other 
purposes. 

O'Flaherty in his “‘ Tar-Connaught,” 
written in 1684, says, speaking of the 
Joyee Country mountains, ‘‘ Next 
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Mam-en are the mountains of Corco- 
ga, in the confines of Ballynahynsy, 
Ross, and Moycullin countreys, where 
the fat deere is frequently hunted ; 
whereof no high mountain in the ba- 
rony of Ballynahynsy, or half barony 
of Ross, is destitute.’””’ And Molyneux, 
writing in 1715, has left on record the 
following remarkable passage:—‘‘ And 
here I cannot but observe, that the red 
deer in these our days is much more 
rare with us in Ireland than it has been 
formerly, even in the memory of man. 
And though I take it to be a creature 
naturally more peculiar to this country 
than to England, yet, unless there be 
some care to preserve it, I believe, in 
rocess of time, this kind may be lost also 
ike the other sort we were now speak- 
ing of " — that is, the gigantic extinct 
deer, the loss of which he attributed to 
some great pestilence. Pococke said 
that the mountains of Erris “ are full 
of red deer, which are very indifferent 
food, being never fat. However, the 
hunting of them affords good diversion 
to those who traverse the mountains 
on foot, but they frequently escape the 
dogs.” Mr. Hardiman, the learned 
editor and commentator of O’F laher- 
ty’s work, says that he “ heard from 
an old native of the barony of Ross, in 
Iar-Connaught, that in his youth large 
red deer were common there; that he 


frequently saw them grazing among 


the black cattle among the hills, and 
particularly remembers one which was 
caught by the horns ina thicket, where 
it was found dead.” 

Goats. —In the ancient raths, and 
other domiciliary and military remains, 
s0 extensively spread over the face of 
the country, beneath the peat of our 
bogs, and particularly in the sub- 
terranean passages and small crypts 
within the interior of the raths, the 
head, horns, and other bones of the 

oat (Gabhar) have been discovered 
in great quantity. The head of the 
goat, it is well to tell our readers, 
may be always distinguished from that 
of the horned sheep by the circum- 
stance, that ‘* in the sheep, the great- 
est diameter of the horn is across the 
longitudinal axis of the head; in the 
oat, it runs almost parallel with it.” 

he goat always gives way before the 
progress of civilisation, except in those 
regions which, from their peculiar 
mountainous and rocky nature, are 
its proper and natural location, and 
thus we find the goat gradually disap- 
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pearing in Ireland—giving place to the 
more profitable stock of sheep and 
oxen, ‘The goat is very seldom al- 
luded to in any of the Irish writings 
of antiquity, and it is remarkable 
that it is not enumerated among the 
auimals which were given in tribute to 
the Kings of Erin. There are, how- 
ever, countless hills, rocks, and moun- 
tains which derive their names from 
goats, such as Ceim-an-ghabhair, the 
Goat's Pass, now Keam-a-gower, in 
the west of the county Cork; Lis-na- 
ngabhar, the Goat’s Fort, in the 
county of Monaghan; and the cele- 
brated pass in Achill Island, called the 
Minaune, or Kid’s Path. 

St. Patrick had two buck-goats, 
which he employed for carrying water. 
A most interesting account of them 
will be found in Colgan’s ‘Trias 
Thaumturga.” They were stolen 
by three very wicked thieves, of the 
Ui-Torra, in the territory of Hy- 
Meith-tire, the now county of Mo- 
naghan. St. Patrick received infor- 
mation which enabled him to detect 
these thieves, who declared upon their 
oaths that they had not stolen the 
goats. The saint, however, worked a 
miracle on the occasion, and caused 
the animals, which they had killed 
and eaten, to bleat from their bellies, 
and this was not all, but he prayed 


that the descendants of the thieves 


should, throughout all time, be distin. 
guished by producing and wearing on 
their chins the beards similar to those 
of buck-goats. ‘*Ad cujus miraculi 
augmentum et continuam memoriam 
accessit, quod imprecante Patricio tota 
oi istorum furum velut avitaé 
ereditate semper barbas, caprinis sub- 
similes habeant.”—p. 150, c. 10. 

The old Irish goat was small, in some 
instances white, but more usually of an 
iron-grey colour. Goats abounded in 
the West in former times, so that it 
was in Connaught an oath to swear by 
** all the goats in Connamara,” but we 
seldom see a flock of them anywhere 
at present. According to the returns 
of stock and agriculture during the last 
seven years, we find that goats have 
increased from 164,043 in 1847, to 
278,444 in 1852. 

Sueer. —It appears from the bad- 
ly-translated fragments of the Bre- 
hon Laws in Vallancey’s ‘ Collecta- 
nea,” that a woman could take lawful 
possession of a farm by stocking it 
with sheep, but that the man should 
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Although there 


place cows upon it. 
the osseous de- 


is no warrant from 
posits for asserting that the sheep 
(Cuira) existed here in any quantity 
in very early times, the Irish writings 
are not silent on the subject. Among 
the vast collection of animal remains 
discovered in the bog of Dunshaugh- 
lin some years ago, and to which 
allusion has been already made, the 
head of the four-horned sheep, similar 
to that which still inhabits the Hi- 
malayas, was found. ‘This specimen 
was described, and figured in Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall’s “Ireland” in 1846 (see 
vol. ii. p. 396), and to which notice 
of some of the animal remains of this 
country the reader is referred. The 
best specimens of the Dunshaughlin 
collection were presented to the Noyal 
Irish Academy by the writer, and they 
may still be seen in the museum of that 
institution. 

We had sheep in Ireland in the 
days of Conn and Cormac, prior to 
our Christian era, as we learn from 
the Leabhar na g-Ceart, or Book of 
tights and Tributes of the Kings of 
Eri, a poem attributed to Benean, 
the favourite disciple of St. Patrick, 
and his successor in the see of Ar- 
magh, and said to be as old as the 
fifth century. In this curious work, 
translated and copiously annotated by 
Dr. O'Donovan, and published by the 
Celtic Society, the rights, tributes, and 
privileges of the Kings of Erin are set 
forth, a few extracts from which, as we 
have given them somewhat further on 
in this description, will afford us a 
tolerably fair idea of the stock of Ire- 
land in which the tribute was chiefly 
paid. It will here suffice to state, that 
in the tribute of Cashel, mention is 
made of * sixty smooth black wethers,” 
also ‘‘seven hundred wethers, not 
hornless ;” again, “a thousand fine 
sheep,” and “a thousand rams swelled 
out with wool,” all showing that there 
were varieties of the ovine species in 
Ireland at a very early period. 

The tributes, as enumerated in this 
most interesting historic document, so 
descriptive of the social condition of 
Ireland—its state policy, the domestic 
mannersand customs of its inhabitants, 
and the manufacture, and even the 
luxury and artistic taste of at least 
twelve hundred years ago, may be thus 
briefly enumerated : — Re fection and 
escort; hostages; military serving from 
foreigners ; slaves, both male and fe- 
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m:z ale 5 quern women, ‘tillers of the 
field,” cumhales, or bondswomen: 
* serving youths ;” forts; hunting- 
grounds; ships from the maritime 
ports, and ‘ships with beds ;” horses, 
black, bay, grey, and red, both for the 
race, the chase, and the road, as well 
native as imported ; ‘ hounds for the 
chase,” and white hounds; deer and 
venison; cows, and *‘ oxen for plough- 
ing;” hogs, sheep, fish, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, ale and mead, drinking- horns, wax 
candles, cloaks, mantles, matals, tu- 
nics, and coats of mail. Some of these 
garments are specified as ‘‘ napped 
cloaks, trimmed with purple,” “ cloaks 
with white borders,” white cloaks,” 
matals trimmed with gold, red tunics ; 
red and blue, and purple and green 
cloaks; cloaks with ring clasps. 
There were also swords, straight and 
curved; ‘ war swords” and “ wound- 
ing swords,” golden rings, chessmen 
and chess-boards, ‘rings, or horse- 
trappings,” bridles of silver, or orna- 
mented with precious stones; eggs 
and leeks, iron, &c. How they were 
obtained, to whom they appertained, 
or by whom given, it would here oc- 
cupy too much space to describe. This 
is, at least, apparent from a perusal of 
this poem, that certain districts fur- 
nished particular kinds of tributes: 
thus the sheep were principally the 
produce of Munster, and are altogether 
omitted in the tributes of Connaught 
—the King of Croughan furnishing the 
great supply of oxen and swine. 

The subject of sheep and wool, as 
connected with our native manufac- 
tures and pastoral exports, shall engage 
our attention at another time; while 
the virtues of our mutton shall be dis- 
cussed when we come to the feasts, 
ancient and modern. It will here suf- 
fice to show that this most valuable 
stock is rapidly upon the increase. 
In 1841, we had 2,106,189 ; this num- 
ber fell to 1,777,111 in 1847; but in 
1852 it had again risen to 2,613,943. 

Swine.—N otwithstanding that oxen 
formed the great bulk of the stock of 
Ireland, and the wealth of her people, 
and were also eaten at the feasts, and 
formed the chief means of barter, as 
well as the tribute of the country, 
swine flesh composed the principal ani- 
mal food of the inhabitants. Before 
the woods, which covered so large a 
portion of the surface of the country, 
were cut down, wild boar, or tore fiad- 
haine, abounded ; and, as we read in 

Zz 
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the poem already quoted, they formed 
a portion of the ransom of Finn Mac 
Cool. The bones of swine (mue or 
torc) have been found in a half-burned 
state, in connexion with human re- 
mains; and those of the wild boar 
have been discovered along with those 
of the domestic pig; and the dif- 
ferent varieties of oxen to be here- 
after specified, both in the bogs and 
also in the subterranean houses or 
camps, such as Dunshaughlin, Lough 
Gur, Clonfree, Lough Scur, &e. 

In the “*Gesa and Urgartha” of 
the Riogh Evirann, or prerogatives of 
the kings of Erin, ‘‘a thousand hogs 
from their territories” formed a 

ortion of the right of the King of 
Cashel. Afterwards we read of ‘a 
hundred pigs within to be stored” 
from the men of Uathne, in the now 
county of Limerick ; and again, in the 
next verse, “an hundred hogs ” from 
the men of Ara, a territory in the 
county of Tipperary; and from the 
heroes of Corka Luighe, “a hundred 
heavy hogs from the Chieftaineries.’ 
“From Luachair of the lepers,’* a 
district in Kerry, was received ten 
hundred hogs.” The tribute of the 
men of Seachtmhad was “a hundred 
sows ;” and from the Deises were given 
**two thousand chosen hogs,” as the 
tribute to Cashel. And again, in 
another account of the same “tribute, 
we read of “* three hundred hogs not 
fit for journeying ” (in all probability 
from fatness), and seven hundred sows; 
and also of “sows for the sty,” and 
** hogs of broad sides,” and ‘¢ bull-like 
hogs,” and hogs of heavy bellies, with 
a number of similar expressions indi- 
cative of the character and plenty of 
the ancient porkers of Ireland. In the 
same work we read that the restric- 
tions of the King of Ultonian Eamhain, 
and of his brave sword, were— 


* To go into the wild boars’ haunt, 
Or to be sen to attack it alone,” 


The characters of the old Irish pig 
have not, we suppose, been altogether 
forgotten by our countrymen — tall, 
leggy, arched in the back, remarkably 
long in the head, with huge pendant 
ears falling over the sides of the face, 
a knowing look, and a bright quiz- 
zical eye; its colour generally a 
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dirty white, and with a long, partial- 
ly-twisted tail, bushy at the end. They 
were exceedingly fleet, and celebrated 
for their cunning, from the days of 
Phil Purcell to that of the learned pig 
of the Arcade. This race, which was 
easily fed, though difficult to fatten, has 
become nearly extinct, having been re- 
placed by a mixture of the N Jeapolitan, 
Chinese, and Berkshire. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the early 
Irish did not attain to great emi- 
nence in the fattening of ‘their pigs. 
In the history of the “battle of Magh 
Leana we read of the celebrated hog 
of Mae Datho, which was fed in the 
eastern part of Slieve-Bloom, and in 
an ancient extravaganza, called Fleadh 
Bricrinn, preserved in the Book of Lea- 
—_ we are told that when it was seven 
years old there were nine inches of fat 
Sean its snout. The Ultonians and 
the men of Connaught went to Mac 
Datho’s feast, and | messengers were 
sent by the wife of Datho ‘to Leana 
Mesroda, who had fattened the creature, 
to ask for the pig, in order to keep up 
her credit for hospitality and good 
cheer, and she offered him fifty choice 
hogs in lieu of her, but the offer was 
rejected. Of this marvellous beast it 
is said, that she was fed with the milk 
of sixty cows, and that ‘it required 
sixty oxen to remove her; and her 
belly alone was the burthen of nine 
men, and which Conall Kearnagh eat 
while he was distributing her.” It 
happened, however, before the feast 
came off that Leana, the son of Mes- 
roda, who reared the pig, was killed, 
by having fallen asleep, and the pig 
rooted the trench over him, without 
his feeling it, until he was smothered. 
He, however. , it is said, killed the pig 
with his sword during the death- 
struggle, and so the beast was carried 
by the swine-herd to the feast. 

Gerald Barry says, “in no part of 
the world have I seen such an abun- 
dance of boars and forest hogs. They 
are, however, small, misshapen, and 
wary ; no less degenerated by their fe- 
rocity and venomousness, than by the 
formation of their bodies.” — Topogra- 


phia Hibernia. 


We have heretofore refrained from 
any allusion to salt, because no occa- 
sion offered for introducing it. All 





* Leprosy formerly existed in Ireland, and places, as well as hospitals, were set apart for 


those afflicted with that disease. 
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nations, however, bordering upon the 
sea, even in their rudest state, know 
how to procure this necessary prepa- 
ration by the ev: ‘poration of sea-water, 
and such was the mode adopted in 
many parts of Ireland until a very re- 
cent period; and the sea-water was, 
strange to say, carried inland to salt- 
pans, for the purpose of boiling and 
evaporation. There does not ap- 
pear any evidence to show that the 
Trish preserved their beef either with 
salt, or by drying, or any other curing 
process ; “but an expression occurs in 
some of the early writings, and parti- 
cularly ina deser iption of some of the 
olden fe sasts, which leaves no doubt as 
to the circumstance of bacon, or salted 
pig, having been used ata very early 
period, In the “ Leabhar na g- ‘Ceart” 
we read of the tribute of the King of 
Ui if iachrach being ‘a hundred beeves 
and a hundred heavy tinnes.” Val- 
lancy supposed that the word meant 
sheep; but in this he was proved by 
modern commentators to be decidedly 
wrong. Dr. O'Donovan says the word 
is explained bacun, bacon, in the 
book of Leacan, and Mue Saillti, a 
salted pig, in a glossary in the libra- 
ry of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and translated lardum by Colgan, 
in his version of Brogan’s metrical 
life of St. Bridget. These two autho- 
rities appear to settle the point. 

In Murcheartach’s ‘ Circuit of Ire- 
land,” in 942, we find that the Danes 
supplied the hero, on his march to 
Dublin, with bacon (sail) in abund- 
ance.* And in another place we reaad— 

* And hogs were sent to our camp 
By the hospitable chiefs of Ossory.” 
And by the Leabhar na g-Ceart, or 
Book of Rights, to whic h reference 
has been made, we find that the King 
of Emania was entitled, even in the 
palace of Tara, to— 
** Three score beeves, twenty pigs, 
Twenty tinnes for his people ; 
Twenty handfuls of lecks, methinks, 
Twenty eggs of gulls along with them, 


Twenty baskets (hives) in which are bees, 
And all to be given to him together.” 


Relating the diet of the ‘‘ meere 
Irish,” Stanihurst writes, “‘ No meat 
they fancie so much as porke, and the 


* «The Circuit of Ireland, t 
ten in the year DCCCCXLIL, 
Published by the Archelogical Society. 
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fatter the better. One of John O'Neil’s 
household demanded of his fellow whe- 
ther beefe was better than porke. That, 
quoth the other, is as intricat a ques- 
tion as to aske whether thou are bet- 
ter than O’Neil.” 

In that curious old tract, 
Description of Ireland, made in the 
Year 1589, by Robert Payne, unto 
xxv of his Partners,” we learn a good 
deal about the produce of this country, 
the markets, and price of provisions. 
‘*A barrel of wheate, or a barrel of 
bay-salt, containing three bushels and 
a-half, Winchester measure, is sold 
there (in Ireland) for 4s. ; malt, peas, 
or beans, for 2s. 4d.; barley, for 
2s. 4d. ; oats, for 20d. ; a fresh salmon, 
worth in London 10s., for 6d.; twenty- 
four herrings or six mackerels, six sea 
bream, a fat hen, thirty eggs, a fat 
pigge, one pound of butter, or twe 
gallons of new milk, for a penny ; 
reede dear without the skin, for 2s. 6a; 
a fat beefe, for 13s. 2d.; a fat mutton, 
for 18d. There be great store of wild 
swannes, cranes, pheasants, partriges, 
heathcocks, plowers, green and gray 
curlews, woodcocks, rayles, and quails, 
and all other fowls, much more plenti- 
ful than in England. You may buy 
a dozen of quails for 3d.; a dozen of 
woodcocks, for 4d.; and all other 
fowles rates able; oysters, muskels, cock- 
els, and lamphire, about the sea coasts, 
are to be had for the gathering great 
plentie.” 

Upon the influence which the pig 
has exercised on our Irish cottier 
and small farmer it is unnecessary to 
dilate ; and of the effect which the po- 
tato failure produced on this descrip- 
tion of stock, reference has been al- 
ready made in the first chapter. In1841, 
our pigs were numbered at 1,412,813; 
in 1847, they had fallen so low as 
622,459; in 1851, they had risen again 
to as many as 1,084,857 ; but in the 
— ing year there was a decrease of 

2,198 + Whether we ever can have 
= same amount of swine without the 
cabin and the potato, is problemati- 
cal. With pork and bacon as edibles, 
we shall have to deal when we come to 
the Feasts of the Irish, both ancient 
and modern. 


«A Brefe 


y Muircheartach Mac Neil, Prior of Aileach,” a poem, writ- 
by. Cormacean Eigeas, chief poet of the narth of Ireland. 


¢ See returns of agricultural produce in Ireland. 
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CAPTAIN M‘'CLURE, R.N, 


Ir is with no ordinary feeling of pride and pleasure that we claim tHE Drsco- 
VERER OF THE NorTu-WweEst PassaceE as a countryman, and place him.in “ Our 
Portrait Gallery.” 

His father, Captain M‘Clure, of the 89th Regiment, served with great dis- 
tinction under Abercrombie in Egypt, and was beside that brave general when 
he fell mortally wounded at the battle of Aboukir. In 1806 he married Jane, 
only daughter of the Venerable Archdeacon Elgee, rector of Wexford, but 
survived the marriage only four months. ‘The posthumous child of this union 
was Robert John Le Mesurier M‘Clure, the subject of our memoir; born in 
Wexford, at the residence of his grandfather, Archdeacon Elgee, January 28th, 
1807, where he remained for the first four years of his life, under the care of 
his young mother, who had the singular destiny of being wife, widow, and 
mother in one year, and before she had attained the age of nineteen. The 
sponsor for the fatherless child was General Le Mesurier, hereditary governor of 
Alderny, a man of immense wealth and noble character. A peculiar friendship 
had existed between him and the elder M‘Clure ; they were brother-officers, and 
Captain M‘Clure had once saved the general’s life in Egypt. From this a pro- 
mise arose, the general having then no children, that should his friend ever 
marry and have a son, he would adopt him as his own. Accordingly, when the 
young Robert was four years old, General Le Mesurier wrote to claim him, in 
fulfilment of this promise, and he was taken to Alderney by his uncle, the pre- 
sent rector of Wexford, who describes him as being then singularly attractive, 
and remembers well the fearless pleasure manifested by the child, even at that 
age, at being on the water for the first time. From that period till he was 
twelve years old, young M‘Clure resided in the princely residence of the gover- 
nor, as the adopted child and son of the house. But then, an unlooked for 
change took place im General Le Mesurier’s family. After twenty-three years of 
childless marriage, his lady presented him, in three successive years, with three 
sons, the youngest of whom is now the inheritor of his father’s vast wealth and 
munificent spirit.* 

Young M‘Clure was sent to Eton, and from thence to Sandhurst, but the mi- 
litary profession was distasteful to him; and in a short time, with the love of 
adventure instinctive to his nature, and the rashness of sixteen, he left the col- 
lege with three young noblemen, fellow-students there, and proceeded to France, 
determined never to enter the college walls again. 

With undiminished kindness, General Le Mesurier now allowed him to select 
his own profession, and shortly after he was appointed midshipman on board 
Lord Nelson's old ship, The Victory. 

With such associations he began his naval career. 

During the next ten years he served in various parts of the globe; his ani- 
mated, elastic nature, full of life, energy, and mental force, along with the 
extreme fascination of his manner, gaining him the love of his brother-ofticers, 
and the good will and affectionate interest of every commander he served under. 

In 1836, he had already served six years as mate, and passed his examination 
as lieutenant, when, not being on active service, his destiny led him to the Ad- 
miralty to seek employment. On entering the audience-chamber, a high official, 
then present, exclaimed, ‘* M‘Clure, you are just the man we want. ‘There is 
an expedition fitting out for the North Pole; will you join?” 

The young officer was unable to pronounce at once. He retired to the ante- 
room, and sat down on a chair to meditate. ‘The old porter, who was by, asked 
him, “ What he had on his mind?” M/‘Clure told him. “ Well,” said he, «I 
saw Nelson sitting on that very chair, thinking just like you what he would do, 


* Mr. Le Mesurier gave lately a donation of £10,000 towards building a church at Alderny. 
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and he took what they offered him. Do you do the same.” M/‘Clure accepted 
the omen, went back, and volunteered to join the expedition, then setting out 
under command of Sir George Back. 

This was the twelfth expedition undertaken since the year 1819, for the dis- 
covery of the north-west passage, that frozen phantom which had been haunting 
the minds of navigators and commercial men for centuries. 

Within the limits of 234° from the shores of the known continent to the pole, 
the problem was to be solved. ‘To search an area of the earth’s surface, above 
8,000 miles in extent, yet untrodden beyond the arctic circle; to find the icy 
sea, and plough a channel through it from one great ocean to the other; or dis- 
cover the fair and beautiful land, the Polynia, which the Russians dream lies 
beyond the eternal ice barrier, up at the extreme Polar limit ;—these were ob- 
jects that might well kindle the imagination, and inspire daring hearts with 
courage sufficient to make them brave all the terrible desolation and unknown 
horrors of the icy zone. 

During a long course of years, science and daring had advanced far upon the 
frozen regions, baptising cape, and bay, and headland, with names that in them- 
selves are histories of heroism and suflering, unequalled in the annals of human 

rogress, and still each step was a conquest upon the unknown. New seas, new 
an revealed themselves to each successive navigator. The grand object indeed 
was as yet unattained, but every brave man fancied, as he went forth heroically 
to the ice-world, that perhaps the glory of success might be his. And when 
M‘Clure, at twenty-nine, gave up all the brilliancy and beauty of life for the 
sunless, silent, frozen region, where nature lies for ever a corpse, covered with 
a snow shroud, who can tell what starry prescient hope may have lit his mind, 
that by him the great problem of the centuries would at length be solved. 

To understand fully the nature of the great achievement of which Captain 
M‘Clure is the hero, we must take a glance at Arctic history—we must see how 
ten centuries had vainly dashed against the ice-barrier, which has opened but for 
him ; how the fine brain and intellect of Europe warred ceaselessly for 400 years 
against the frost giants; and how still the best and bravest of Europe are found 
in the conflict, some as conquerors, some as martyrs, till you can track the pro- 
gress of the combat by the memories of dead men in their icy graves. 

From the earliest times, seafaring nations had tried to penetrate the mysteries 
of the Atlantic, ‘The old Norse Vikings, as early as the ninth century, reached 
Iceland, where the Irish, it is said, had even preceded them; and a century 
later, Eric of Iceland, the first arctic navigator, “ set forth westward to search 
for other lands.” These Scandinavians, from their wild sea rovings, brought back 
tales of lofty islands walled with glaciers, and others so fair, they named them 
Green-land, and Vin-land ; but this land of grapes has never since revealed it- 
self, though searched for subsequently in all directions, from Labrador to the 
Azores. Wandering mariners, too, in these northern latitudes, spoke of the 
strange barrier, ‘ neither earth, air, nor sky, but all three, through which it was 
impossible to penetrate.” Here, in this unknown ocean, tradition and fable had 
placed their marvels—the island of St. Brenda, only visible at peculiar’ times and 
to favoured eyes ; and that other strange island of gloom and mystery, five days’ 
sail from the Orkneys, to which the souls of the dead were ferried over at mid- 
night, according to the belief of the fishermen along the wild seacoast of western 
Ireland. Here also Plato placed his Atlantis, and Strabo prognosticated that one 
or more worlds might be found there, inhabited by races different from the old 
continent ; and still as the prescience of discovery haunted the human mind, all 
the great nations of antiquity came in turn, and gazed from the Pillars of Her- 
cules upon the mare tenebrosum, whose waters, they believed, connected Europe 
with eastern Asia. 

Two paths to India were indicated by tradition and science—the north-west 
by the Orkneys, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland (that tried by the Vikings of 
Scandinavia) ; and the south-west, by the Canaries and Azores, tried by the 
maritimal Phoenicians. But no great and serious measures towards oceanic dis- 
covery were undertaken till the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese took the 
lead in adventure; their object being to effect a passage to India by Africa, in 
order to rival Italy, at that time carrying on her trade by the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. Then the beautiful ocean islands were first revealed to Europe, and 
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imaginations filled with the idea that other lands as lovely lay circled by its 
waters awaiting European discovery. 

The Portuguese succeeded. ‘The path to India by the Cape was found, and 
the great ocean highway, eastward, to the Indies, opened for the nations. To 
rival the Portuguese, Columbus conceived the bold idea of a western passage, 
across the untried waters of the Atlantic, and thus reaching the Spice Islands 
even sooner than the Portuguese by their new-found Cape. A presage of the 
possibility of the achievement had come down the stream of time, and he under- 
took the voyage, confident of success. ‘Thus the name of Columbus stands first 
on the list of those who attempted the western passage to India, and by so doing 
discovered a new world. 

The impulse given by Portugal and Spain continued with daring rivalry amongst 
European powers through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. ‘Then was the 
great era of maritime progression through every zone and every meridian of the 
earth’s surface—one of those singular epochs when the minds of men are all 
turned to one object—epochs which seem never to recur with similar unity and 
intensity of purpose. ‘The traflic of the world was opened; islands and con- 
tinents rose up in grand succession before the advancing prows of the daring 
ships; but one thing was wanting to the completion of geographical science—the 
knowledge of the north-west path to India across the Atlantic. 

Great was the interest excited throughout Europe at the wonderful revelations 
of Columbus, especially at the Court of Henry VIL., where it was affirmed to be 
**a thing more divine than human to sail by the West into the East, where spices 
do grow, by a way never known before.” So, five years after he had tried a south- 
west passage, and discovered the West Indies, Cabot led the first north-west expe- 
dition from the English shores, and the northern continent of America was dis- 
covered. Interest heightened with success, and Sebastian Cabot, the son, undertook 
a second expedition. With two caravels and three hundred men, he set forth 
bravely, and reached Labrador, but * durst pass no further for the heaps of ice.” 
Twice afterwards he essayed the north-west passage, ever in the hope of finding 
Cathay, and reached to the sixty-seventh degree, when a mutiny amongst his 
crew obliged him to return. Still, even though he failed, honours, rewards, and 
a pension were bestowed on him for his services, and his memory has been trans- 
mitted to posterity as the “ great seaman.” 

The fifteenth century had now scarcely closed, yet all Europe was hastening to 
send forth her adventurers and victims to the ice-world; for all human progress 
seems to demand human sacrifice. ‘Two expeditions, undertaken by the Portu- 
guese, reached as far as Hudson’s Straits, but perished there—their fate was 
never known. But failures are great teachers. When the icy barrier was found 
impassable that lay along the northern route to India, men turned hopefully to the 
south, and the Portuguese had again the honour of the lead, when Maghellan, in 
his ship the Victoria,* passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through the straits 
that immortalise his name—passed to his death. A brief time after, he lay mur- 
dered in one of the ocean islands he had discovered. 

East and west, southward, the Portuguese now voyaged to India, and a passage 
east and west, northward, was therefore deemed equally attainable. So in the 
reign of the young Edward VI., a north-east expedition, by Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, was organised under command of the ill-fated Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby—the first Englishman who wintered in the arctic regions, and perished 
there. The year after his departure, some Russian fishermen fcund him lying 
dead, and frozen in his ship, the Esperanza, his journal beside him, and all his 
crew lying dead around him, like so many ice-statues. 

The efforts of Cabot had stimulated all Europe; and Cortez, not content with 
the conquest of Mexico, offered his services to Spain to discover the north-west 
passage, by simultaneous voyages along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of Ame- 
rica. His offer was not accepted, but Gomez, a Spaniard, actually undertook 
to find a passage due north, and proceeded some way, but had to return without 
achievement or discovery. 


* By astrange coincidence, the Victoria passes first from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and 
in the reign of Victoria the first ship passes northward from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
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Thus, before even the close of the sixteenth century, we find the passages by 
the north-west, the north-east, and the due north had all been tried, and without 
success. 

Tn the brilliant court of Elizabeth the idea again revived, and Frobisher sailed 
with three ships to find that north-west passage, which he considered ‘ the only 
thing in the world yet left undone by which a notable mind might be made 
famous.” All England felt interested in the search—the stately Queen herself, 
who ever appreciated courage and intellect, waved her hand to him at departure 
from the windows of her palace; and on his return presented him a chain of gold 
with her own hand, and conferred on him knighthood and an estate. Frobisher 
made three voyages with eminent success, discovered the Straits that still bear 
his name, and for his bravery was ‘¢ much commended by all men, and specially 
famous for the hope he gave of reaching Cathay.” 

Drake was then in the Spanish Main. When satiated with plunder there, he 
passed through Maghellan Straits, boldly resolving to try whether he could not 
reach home by the Pacific, eastward to the Atlantic. So he hore up northward, 
but reached no farther than California, his crew being unable to bear the colder 
latitudes ; then sailed away across the Pacific, reached the Moluccas, and thus home 
to England, being the first Englishman who circumnavigated the globe. Of this 
effort to find a passage on the Pacific side, Barrow says, with singular prescience, 
‘¢ Drake's attempt is one of the most daring on record, as not a ship of any nation 
had as yet the opportunity; and perhaps it had never entered into any man’s 
head to search for a passage on the west side of America, though it is most likely 
that by taking such a course it may be found. It will be done.” And so it has, 
but not till two centuries and a-half after Drake’s splendid failure. 

Great was England’s enthusiasm on the return of Drake. His ship, the Golden 
Hind, became the resort of crowds, and the cabin was a complete banqueting 
room. The Queen herself dined on board with the brave commander, and 
‘‘ there did knight him, and advanced him to the rank of admiral, who, prefer- 
ring the honour of his country before his own life, with magnanimity undertook 
unwonted adventures, and went through the same with wonderful happiness.” 
The Queen likewise ordered the ship to be laid up in dock as a trophy; and 
afterwards, when it fell to pieces from decay, a chair was made from the wood, 
and presented to Oxford. If such were the honours lavished upon the Golden 
Hind and her brave commander, what may we not oupech when M‘Clure and 
the Investigator return, after having achieved what Drake could only attempt ? 

Still unbroken continued the succession of martyrs in the cause of Arctic dis. 
covery. Sir Humphrey Gilbert first wrote a treatise on ‘‘ The Practicability of a 
North-west Passage,” then set forth with SirWalter Raleigh to search for it. The 
expedition failed, and Gilbert went alone upon a second voyage. ‘The Queen, 
to evince her interest, gave him one of her maids of honour in marriage, sent for 
his picture, and presented him with a golden anchor guided by alady. Thus, 
high in hope he set sail, but never returned. Ship, commander, and crew were 
seen no more. Raleigh led the next brave band, but steered southward to avoid 
the polar dangers, and so fell in with the whole line of American coast, from 
which resulted, not the discovery of the north-west passage, but the colonization 
of America, and the upspringing of 4 great nation—Saxon and Irish in blood, 
and of English tongue. 

Davis, meanwhile, whose name has become part of our geography, was grind. 
ing his ships amongst the ice up as high as seventy-two degrees ; and great ser- 
vice he accomplished—discovering that great highway, Davis's Straits, all have 
traversed since, and through which he affirmed “the passage would certainly be 
found,” 

Terrible must the untried frost kingdom have appeared to the early navigators 
in their frail vessels, none of which exceeded a hundred tons. No wonder that 
we hear of how men prepared themselves for the fearful north-west passage as if 
preparing to enter eternity. Davis complains of ‘the loathsome view,” and the 
‘* irksome noyse of y® yce.” He named Greenland, The Land of Desolation, and 
the place where he found unhoped for anchorage—‘‘ The Bay of God's mercy,” 
yet he never wintered in those regions. Human courage had not reached that 
point of endurance ; but, strong in faith, he made three voyages, helped on by 
the worshipful merchants of London, until men would no longer lend him money. 
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«* This Davis (they said) hath been three times employed ; why hath he not found 
the passage ?” 

And now comes the mournful story of Barentz, and the first recorded suffer- 
ings of human creatures in a Polar winter. He commanded an expedition sent 
by Holland in 1594 to try the north-east passage by Nova Zembla. On the 
first voyage they were stopped by the ice and had to return, first signing a de- 
claration before God and the world that they had done their best to penetrate by 
the north to China and Japan. A second and a third time they ventured. On 
the last voyage the ice encircled and imprisoned them. There for eight months 
they strove as desperate, dying men against all the horrors of darkness, cold, 
and famine. At last a boat was built with the remnants of the ship. As they 
left the shore, Barentz, the spectral leader of the ghastly crew, bade them lift 
him in the boat that he might gaze once more on the scene of his daring and his 
suffering, and so died. A few of his men reached home to tell the tale. This 
was the first Arctic winter Europe heard of. 

A century had now passed of trial and failure, yet the hope remained. £5,000 
were offered by the merchants of London to the successful discoverer. Enterprise 
was stimulated, and an expedition set forth under Weymouth ; but scarcely had 
they made Greenland when the terrified crew mutinied, and bore up the helm 
for England. Weymouth, coming forth from his cabin, demanded, ** Who bore 
up the helm?” ‘ One Aanp Axt,” they answered; and so the expedition turned 
homeward. 

Still the merchants were undismayed, and they sent out Hudson, who opened 
the seventeenth century bravely. With one vessel and a crew of ten men he 
sailed due north, to try the passage across the Pole, and reached Spitzbergen ; 
then made an attempt to sail round Greenland and home by Davis’s Straits, 
but failed. A second and a third time he led his ship up to the ice barrier 
between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and was forced to return. The north 
and north-east passages were therefore considered hopeless, and he set out on 
his last and fatal voyage to the north-west, sailed up the Straits that now bear 
his name, and thought he beheld the Pacific in the broad waters of the bay. 
But winter approached; the ship was frozen in—the first British ship obliged 
to winter there. Cold and famine came upon the crew, with all their untried 
horrors. Hudson “ wept out of pity for their hardships ;” but there was no 
pity for him amongst men who thought he had led them out to die. They 
plotted dark deeds throughout the long frozen winter ; then when spring came, 
and the open water, they thrust Hudson forth, along with his son and six others, 
in an open boat, without provisions, and sailed away for England, leaving them 
to starve and die. Nothing more was ever heard of the murdered leader, who 
thus perished in the bay that preserves at once the memory of his name, his 
daring, and his doom. 

Still the merchants continued their expeditions, telling their captains to steer 
straight for Japan, and bring home one“of the natives as a sample; and the usual 
record of failures follows, till we are arrested by the name of Barrin, memo- 
rable ever after as the discoverer of the finest bay in the world. He sailed round 
it, named Smith’s Sound and Lancaster Sound; but did not explore either, 
though suspecting the latter was the true portal to Japan. Baffin, who accom- 
plished his discovery in one season, never wintered in the ice, and appeared to 
think it would for ever prove an impassable barrier to the Pacific. ‘The best 
chance, he said, would be to try the passage from the Asiatic side. So, for twenty 
years, we hear no more of merchant expeditions. 

But the Danes, meanwhile, were seeking and suffering, starving and dying in the 
cause. Of a crew of sixty-four who wintered in Hudson’s Bay, all perished, 
dying, one by one, of famine, disease, and despair. Yet men are not deterred; they 
seem even growing familiar with the idea of an Arctic winter. Two others are 
ready to attempt it—Luke Fox and Captain James. Charles I. gave them a letter 
from him, to be delivered to the Emperor of Japan, in case ‘of success. But 
they only reached Hudson’s Bay, where they wintered, and with such excellent 
arrangements, that they returned home without the loss of a single hand. These 
two commanders did good service, searching Hudson’s Bay ; and, like others, 
commemorated their discoveries by names expressive of fear and terror, hope 
and comfort, death and starvation, by which the Arctic map becomes the mental 
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history of the Arctic heroes. Here, frozen for ever in the eternal ice, are these 
successive records of human emotion; grotesque names, too, at least to our 
ears. ‘Thus we have ‘ Gibbon his hole,” after Gibbon, who was blocked up 
there twenty weeks; “ Briggs his mathematicks;” ‘‘ Fox his farthest.” But 
many are the records of sudden comfort vouchsafed, hope realised, God’s mercy 
acknowledged—for they were Christian men, as all brave men mostly are; and 
from first to last, from the time when Sir Humphry Gilbert stood on the deck of 
his sinking vessel, and called out to his crew, as they drifted in the darkness to 
death, ‘We are as near to Heaven by sea as by land,” to the hour when 
Franklin and Richardson sat starving in the desolate Fort of the Coppermine 
River by the unburied bodies of their dead companions; or M‘Clure, in that 
frozen winter in the Bay of Mercy, 2,000 miles from all human aid, thanks “a 
beneficent Providence for His blessing,” we have no record of a time when 
the daily prayer was omitted, or the daily trust in God grew faint. 

After the Restoration, we find Prince Rupert taking warm interest in the 
cause ; and through his exertious a charter was granted to certain merchants, 
giving them the trade and territories of Hudson’s Bay, by which jurisdiction was 
obtained over a district one-third larger than all Europe, under the name of 
** Rupert’s Land.” For nearly two hundred years the Company have now been 
enjoying the enormous rights conceded by their charter; and civilisation, with 
all its gaiety, wealth, grace, and beauty, fills the region where Hudson found 
only ice, silence, and desolation two centuries ago. The absolute rights granted 
to the Company checked individual enterprise. So, for fifty years, from Charles 
to George II., we hear of no more north-west expeditions, except a fatal attempt 
made by Knight, one of the Company’s servants, who perished with his whole 
crew in Hudson’s Bay ; though not till fifty years afterwards was their fate known, 
when an old Esquimaux related how they had all perished, one by one, of cold 
and famine, till the last died, while trying to dig the grave of his last companion. 
The new Company were even suspected of discouraging enterprise, in fear of 
rivalry ; and as it was of vast importance to solve the doubt—say yea or no as to 
the existence of a polar sea communicating with the Pacific, Parliament, in the 
reign of George II., decreed a reward of £20,000 to the fortunate discover of 
the north-west passage. ‘This act remained on the statute-books for eighty-two 
years, and then, the chances of success appearing almost null, it was repealed in 
1828; but the great achievement being at length accomplished, Parliament 
will, no doubt, consider the right re-established. 

In consequence of the impulse given by Government, fresh aspirants for fame 
arose. £10,000 were raised by private subscription; and, in addition to the 
legislative grant, premiums were offered, in case of success—£500 to the captain, 
£200 to the lieutenant, and a proportionate reward to each officer and seaman. 
Two vessels went out—the Dobbs and California—with orders to seck the pas- 
sage through Hudson’s Straits. At Wager River they were stopped by the ice, and 
wintered in a log-house, marvelling much at the new experiences of their prisoned 
life. The ink froze, the beer froze, all that was good in the brandy concen- 
trated in a little lump of ice in the middle of the bottle, and the rest, when 
melted, was mere water; the bedclothes froze to the wall, their mouths froze to 
the blanket ; their fingers to the iron they touched ; their lips to the glasses 
from which they drank, so that the skin was torn by the separation. Yet the 
wintered on bravely in the “dismal dark weather,” and the “terrible black 
fogs,” till summer came, when they got back to England, fully convinced of the 
existence of the passage, but unable to claim the reward; and no other north- 
west expedition was attempted after this failure for above half a century, till we 
reach the times of Ross and Parry. 

The nineteenth century opened with universal war, and men had other work 
than maritime discovery; but after the peace of 1818, a new expedition was fitted 
out, consisting of four vessels. ‘The Isabella and Alexander, commanded by 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, sailed westward to search Baffin’s Bay; the 
Trent and Dorothea, with Captain Buchan, Commander Franklin, and Lieute- 
nant Beechy, eastward, to try the passage by Spitzbergen and the direct north. 

The map at that time from Baffin’s Bay to Bebring’s Straits was a complete 
blank, Even the bay had remained unexplored since Baflin swept round it, 200 


years before. But during this expedition Sir John Ross completed its circum. 
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navigation; made acquaintance with the simple Esquimaux tribes,* who till 
then believed themselves the only people in the world, and that all beyond was 
ice ; beheld, for the first time, the beautiful red snow, whose origin was then 
unknown, extending for eight miles over cliffs, 600 feet high, thence named by 
him ‘ The Crimson Cliffs ;” entered the magnificent mountain portals of Lan, 
easter Sound, lifting their dark masses of granite and basalt from two to four 
thousand feet into the blue air ; but, unconscious that through that portal lay the 
path to the Pacific, he turned back, and so home to England, without wintering. 

Captain Buchan, meanwhile, with Franklin and Beechy, had turned to the 
gloomy shores of Spitzbergen — the Spiked Mountains—and worked their 
way through ice-fields and labyrinths of frozen masses, till they reached the great 
ice barrier none had ever passed. Into this pack the ships were helplessly driven 
by a tempest, and warred with their terrible opponent for three whole 
weeks, when some special Providence released them ; but the ships were too much 
damaged for further progress, so they too steered back for England. 

But the year after, 1819, records one of the most remarkable voyages ever 
accomplished, in which Parry was commander. 

Lancaster Sound had never been explored ; Sir John Ross imagined it a bay. 
Parry resolved to clear the mystery, and set sail with the Hecla and Griper, 
provisioned for two years. 

The voyage was eminently successful. Amid the excitement and cheers of 
the crews, he passed up the grand opening of Lancaster Sound, forty-five miles 
in breadth ; still onward by the bold coast and magnificent rocky walls of Bar- 
row’s Straits, where a British ship had never been ; onward still by lofty islands 
rising perpendicularly from the sea to the height of two or three hundred feet, 
till he attained the 110th western meridian, having never let go an anchor since 
leaving England ; and there, summoning his crew on deck, he announced that 
they had gained the reward of £5,000, promised by Act of Parliament to the 
first ship which reached that meridian beyond the Arctic circle. 

Winter was passed on Melville Island, in a place since ever memorable as 
Wintry Harbour—the first winter ever passed by British seamen in such north- 
ern latitudes. When summer came, the crew would gladly have pushed on west- 
ward to the 130th degree, where a further reward could have been claimed, but 
the stern ice refused a passage. Land too was seen, sixty miles to the S.W., but 
they could not reach it. Let us remember this land, for we hear tidings of it 
again. 

So, Parry turned homewards from the scene of his splendid efforts, having 
justly achieved a reputation as the first navigator of the age, and the most adored 
of commanders. And from that year, 1820, till 1851,¢ no ship was ever able to 
reach the point Parry had attained, or touch that western ice till M‘Clure 
ploughed a furrow there. 

Cotemporaneous with this voyage of Parry’s, was a land expedition, conducted 
by Sir John Franklin, full of the strangest horrors upon record. The present 
Sir John Richardson, Sir George Back, and Mr. Hood, along with guides and 
Canadians, accompanied him. ‘They set out early in summer from the Copper- 
mine River in canoes, to search the coast line of America, supplied, as they 
thought, with ample provisions and materials for hunting. But in a month pro- 
visions began to fail, and by September they were all exhausted. The party now 
left the canoes for land travelling, and subsisted merely on what they could 
gather of tripe de roche, or rock moss. Sometimes they came upon a skeleton 
careass left by the wild animals, and lived upon the putrid marrow and the 
pounded bones, ‘Then the canoes were flung away, for the bearers had no strength 
to carry them, so when they reached the river back again they had no means of 


* The Esquimaux thought the ship a living creature, and addressed it, ‘* Who are you ?— 
what are you ?—where did you come from?” They fully believed the ship and all the crew 
had come down from the moon, and watched nightly to see them going up into the moon 
again. 

+t We believe the Resolute, Captain Kellett, was the first ship to reach Melville Island 
since Parry. Lieut. M‘Clintock reached it by sledge-travelling over the ice the year before 
(1850). 
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crossing. Three days, six days pass, and they have only the rock-moss and the 
remains of a putrid ox left by the wolves. At length a raft is constructed, and 
they get across, j 

Then began the journey to the hut, Fort Enterprise, where provisions had 
been promised. This hope kept them alive. Herds of reindeer came in sight, 
but they had no strength to lift a gun. So days passed, and they travelled 
on. ‘Their buffalo cloaks, the sledge covers, their old shoes, the bones left by 
the wolves—on these they lived. Some dropped by the way, and the others had 
not strength to help them on. ‘ 

At length, Richardson, Hepburne, and Mr. Hood offered to remain at any 
spot where rock-moss could be had, while Franklin and his party proceeded to 
the fort, and sent them back provisions. Michel, an Irequois guide, and the 
Canadians went with Franklin. 

Next day, three of the Canadians, too weak to travel, said they would return 
to Richardson. Michel volunteered to accompany them. Of this party none 
were ever seen after but Michel, who arrived at Richardson’s hut alone. The 
others, he said, had left him, and one had died. 

Franklin and the rest went on. They reached the fort—it was deserted. Not 
a trace of food or help, or human being near. They sank to the ground in help- 
less despair; but the old bones and skins they had left five months before were 
still there, and welcomed with rapture. Daily they watched and hoped for help, 
for Back had gone another route in search of Indians who might aid them. 
Thirty-one days passed, and no help came. ‘Two fell dead, and the others had 
no strength to bury them. They sat in the hut with the dead men. 

And Richardson, meanwhile, with his two friends, was awaiting the provision 
that never came. Each day they picked their scanty meal of rock-moss; and 
on this they were dying, not living. But Michel, the Irequois, grew fat and 
strong; yet, though he absented himself frequently on pretence of hunting, he 
never brought in game. 

Hood lent him his gun; he shared his buffalo cloak with him at night, for the 
Indian was strong and able to hunt, and they looked to him for preservation. 
Still, the missing Canadians never appeared. Michel said they must have died 
by the way. 

One day he brought them in what he said was part of the flesh of a wolf, and 
bade them eat. Then their suspicions were aroused, and they watched for evi- 
dence, till the whole horrible truth was revealed—the murders and the cannibal. 
ism. Their own fate was now before them. Michel's manner became strange 
and fierce, and his glaring eyes seemed constantly fixed on them. Hood was 
now unable to leave the hut from weakness. One day, Hepburne and Richard- 
son were outside cutting wood, when a gun was fired. ‘They turned; Michel 
had just shot the young man through the head. The two friends knew they 
were too weak for an open struggle with the murderer; but they took counsel 
together, and watched their opportunity. A few days after, they observed 
Michel cleaning his gun assiduously ; then he advanced to them, with what ob. 
ject they knew well by his expression; but just as he came up quite close, 
Richardson boldly placed his pistol at the head of the savage, and shot him dead. 

The two friends travel on alone to come up with Franklin. Six days thus 
onward, with nothing to subsist on but the remnants of poor Hood’s buffalo 
cloak. They arrive. Franklin is seated in the desolate hut with the unburied 
dead ; but the faces of the living are as ghastly, and each recoils in horror at 
the aspect of the other. At last deliverance comes. The Indians sent by Back 
arrive with food and help, and they are saved, after a six months’ agony. 
Amid such terrible scenes did Sir John Franklin become disciplined to Arctie 
horrors. 

Parry had scarcely returned from his brilliant expedition, when he set forth 
again to search Hudson’s Straits, in hope of finding a less hazardous passage, 
Every step of Parry is an advance. In this voyage he was the first to sail up 
the frozen strait hitherto shunned by all navigators; then returned, after two 
winters, having to saw through a mile of ice to effect an exit for his ship. That 
was in 1822. In 1824 he was again leading an expedition of greater mag- 
nitude than any yet undertaken. With the Hecla and Fury he was to search 
Regent’s Inlet for a passage westward; while the heroic Franklin, with his tried 
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friends, went again landward, in a parallel direction along the American coast ; 
and Captain Beechy, in the Blossom, sailed round by Cape Horn to Behring’s 
Straits, the hoped-for rendezvous of all parties. But none were destined to meet 
there. ‘The Fury was wrecked in Regent's Inlet, and had to be abandoned, 
while all her stores were buried, though eight years after these buried stores 
saved the lives of Sir John Ross and his famished crew. Franklin’s expe- 
dition proceeded successfully along the coast to within 150 miles of Icy Cape, 
when the ice and dense fogs made them turn back at the point named 
** Return Reef;” while Richardson examined and named all the coast east- 
ward from Cape Bathurst to Wollaston Land. Captain Beechy, likewise, passed 
Behring’s Straits successfully, and reached Icey Cape, but could get his ship no 
farther. He buried provisions at the straits, which, twenty-six years after, were 
dug up by the Plover, and found excellent. So the three expeditions returned 
to England without having ever met. 

Sir Edward Parry never afterwards tried -a north-west passage ; but in his 
eloquent narrative of the expedition, he expresses full confidence that the 
undertaking will one day be accomplished. One is interested to hear the 
speculations of so great a man, uttered nearly thirty years ago, when they 
have just been realised by one who needs no higher praise than to be compared 
to Parry in courage and fortitude. He says: — ‘I believe a north-west 
passage an enterprise within the reasonable limits of practicability. It may 
be tried often, and often fail, for several favourable and fortunate circum. 
stances must be combined for its accomplishment; but I believe, nevertheless, 
that it will ultimately be accomplished. ‘That it is not to be undertaken 
lightly is shown by our recent failures under such advantages of equipment 
as no other expedition of any age or country ever before united. I am much 
mistaken, indeed, if the north-west passage ever becomes the business of 
a single summer; nay, I believe that nothing but a concurrence of very favour- 
able circumstances is likely even to make a single winter in the ice sufficient for 
its accomplishment; but this is no argument against final success. For we now 
know that a winter in the ice may be passed, not only in safety, but in health and 
comfort. Happy as I should have considered myself in solving this interesting 
question, happy shall I also be if any labours of mine, in the humble but necessary 
office of pioneer, should ultimately contribute to the success of some more fortu- 
nate individual. May it fall to England’s lot to accomplish the undertaking, and 
may she ever continue to take the lead in enterprises intended to contribute to 
the advancement of science and the welfare of the world at large. Such enter- 
prises do honour to the country which undertake them, and the page of history 
will, no doubt, record them as every way worthy of a powerful and enlightened 
nation.” 

Captain Parry’s next expedition was to the north-east, and is the most sin- 
gular and daring on record. On his first voyage to Spitzbergen he had been 
stopped by the vast icy sea, a frozen plain of ice, extending to the limit of the 
horizon. Over this he now resolved to travel direct to the Pole, and so on to 
Behring’s Straits, by means of sledges, fitted also to act as boats when occasion 
required. Lieutenant, now Sir James Ross, accompanied him. In the spring 
of 1827, they were landed on the bleak and desolate Spitzbergen, where not 
even the hardy Esquimaux can support life, and where the visits of Europeans 
are only commemorated by their graves. In June the ship was put in har- 
bour, the sledges manned, and they boldly launched upon the great ice plain. 
They travelled by night, for there was constant daylight then, to avoid the 
intense glare of noon,* apt to produce snow-blindness. ‘The labour was im- 
mense. Yet the brave leader keeps his men in health and spirits. No acci- 
dent, no death leaves its gloomy memories on that ice-plain. So they travel on 
for forty-eight days. They are within 500 miles ofthe Pole. The ship has been 
left behind 172 miles—but then, they must return. Not from failing courage or 





* The intensity of light at noon and midnight during the Arctic summer, differs about as 
much as a June and November sun in England differ at noontide. The sailors are often quite 
unconscious of any division of time during the one long day of the summer solstice, and have 
to ask their officers whether it is day or night. 
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physical ills, but because the whole body of ice was drifting southward at a rate 
beyond any progress they could make northward. Farther advance, therefore, 
was impossible. In sixty-one days they regained the ship, and reached Eng- 
land safely, Parry returning with the honourable distinction of having then 
advanced northward, as well as westward, beyond any navigator of the world. 
This trial put an end to further efforts by the north-east. From Barentz and 
Willioughby, all had failed who tried the passage by those “stern, uncouth, 
northern seas.” 

Every path, north, east, and west, within the Arctic circle, had now been 
tried, and still the discovery of the connexion northward, between the two great 
oceans of the world, seemed unattainable. Then it was that Parliament an- 
nulled their offered grant of £20,000 to the discoverer, probably to prevent fur- 
ther hazard of human life in the pursuit ofa phantom; but nautical ardour 
could not be thus extinguished, and a year after the repeal of the Act, Sir John 
Ross volunteered a voyage with his nephew the commander. ‘This time Parlia- 
ment gave no aid. Sir Felix Booth defrayed the expense, and Sir John Ross 
added £3,000 himself. With these funds the Victory steamer was purchased, 
the first steamer ever tried in Arctic navigation; and Sir John set forth, with a 
crew of twenty men and three years’ provision; but four years and five months 
elapsed before they were ever heard of again; and the Victory was seen no more. 
She lies buried in the ice of Regent’s Inlet. Disasters happened from the very 
commencement. ‘The machinery would not work; the cold was unparalleled— 
92 degrees below freezing point ; and the first winter the ship was hopelessiy frozen 
in. For three years they watched and waited for release ; but in vain. So they 
nailed the colours to the mast, and abandoned the Victory toher fate. Then the 
twenty men, left thus desolate on the ice-plain, knew they had but one chance 
of life—to reach the buried stores of the Fury, left eight years before. They 
travelled day and night to reach them along the shore of Boothia Felix, « the most 
dismal of all lands with so blessed a name,” for the space of 200 miles, and ar- 
rived at last. ‘The provisions were all in good order; and they were saved from 
famine, at least, for a while. On these stores they lived in their snow-huts for a 
whole year—the fourth passed in the ice. ‘* Very cold and very miserable, no 
human being near—only ice, and snow, and cloud, and drift, and storm. 
Eternal sameness within and without ; a state of waking stupefaction. Butwe had 
work to do, and we did it. What else on earth could have kept us from despair?” 
Thus speaks their leader. Each day from the hills they searched the horizon for 
a sail. Then when summer came, they launched a boat, in hope of falling in with 
whalers in Lancaster Sound. A sail appears—they hail her; but she passes on. 
Another comes in sight; they ask her name. ‘ The Isabella, once commanded 
by Captain Ross,” was answered. ‘I am the man, and my people are the crew 
of the Victory,” was replied from the boat. ‘ Impossible !~Ross has been dead 
these two years, and his crew likewise.” 

No wonder they were not recognised. ‘ Unshaven, dirty, dressed in the rags 
of wild beasts, starved to the very bone, gaunt and grim.” However, cheers of 
welcome were soon given, and in the Isabella they all reached home safely. On 
arriving, Parliament decreed Sir John Ross £5,000 for his services. He had 
searched Regent’s Inlet, fixed the position of the magnetic pole, discovered a new 
land, Boothia Felix ; and, we may add, gave to literature a narrative unsurpassed 
for deep, and often mournful interest, in all the records of Arctic heroism. 

We now reach the period when the name of M‘Clure becomes connected with 
north-west expeditions —a name destined to head one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of navigation. 

Captain Back had already distinguished himself as one of the best and bravest 
of commanders. During an expedition along the American coast, in 1833, he 
had discovered the magnificent river now bearing his name, which, after a course 
of 530 miles, along which not a tree is to be seen, pours into the polar sea; 
and immediately on his return was again appointed, by desire of the Geo- 
graphical Society, to command an expedition. It was for this voyage M‘Clure 
volunteered to accompany him as mate. Captain Back set out, June 14th, 
1836, with a crew of sixty men, in the Terror, a sailing vessel—the same whose 
fate afterwards with Sir John Franklin is still so painful a mystery. 

The expedition was ordered to proceed up Frozen Strait to Repulse Bay ; from 
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thence land excursions were to be made in all directions along the line of coast, as 
far asthe American continent. ‘The season, however, was unusually severe, and 
the ice was formidable even before entering The Frozen Strait. Enormous masses 
pressed upon the ship, threatening instant destruction; but they battled through 
them. ‘Then a storm arose, and M‘Clure beheld for the first time the fearful 
sight of an ice-continent impelled onward by a te mpest, then shivered into mighty 
fragments, amongst which the ship was tossed, not in an ocean of water, but 
of rocks, all in viole nt commotion, heaving and dashing like waves around her, 
Suddenly a path opens through some apparently impenetrable barrier. The 
ship forces her way onward, and the ice closes behind, like portals of adamant. 
Masses higher than the m: 1intop were piled up on every side, like gigantic towers 
raised by demon sorcery, ready at any moment to fi ‘all and crush them; others, 
many tons’ wei: ght, are heaved up from the : abyss, and hurled down into it again ; 
and no other sound throughout that frozen world for months but the crashing 
and grinding of the ice as the heavy masses dashed down or recoiled upon one 
another. M: any times their united devotions had the solemnity of a preparation 
for death. Such was M‘Clure’s first winter in the pol: ir clime. 

By October, they were frozen fast for the winter in ‘The Frozen Strait, within 
sight of land, but unable to reach it. ‘In the dreary monotony of that ice- 
prison,” writes Sir Geor ze Back, ‘‘ days were weeks, weeks years. ‘There were 
no marks to separate one day from another, no rule whereby to “measure time. 
All was one dull, cheerless uniformity of dark and cold. And now,” he continues, 
‘¢in June, '37, I am drifted into Hudson’s Straits, on some of the very same ice 
that originally begirt the ship, without having had it once in my power either 
to advance or retreat.’ 

When the ice at last broke up, they steered homeward, in their crazy, leaky, 
damaged vessel; but suddenly a new danger beset them. Just as the cheers 
re-echoed for the freed ship, they saw her slowly rising, and heeling over to port. 
‘«¢ Then it was we beheld the strange and ap palling spectacle of a subme rged 
berg, fixed low down, with one end to the ship’s side, while the other, with ‘the 
purchase of a long lever placed at right angles with the keel, was slowly rising 
to the surface.”* All a a on deck. ‘The ship was on her beam ends, the lee 
boats touching the water. All felt they trembled on the brink of eternity, but 
there was no confusion ; all wor ked, all did their duty. The boats were lowered, 
manned, provis sioned ; ‘every thing in readiness for the expected c: apsize of the 
ship. ‘The ice of the berg was four fathoms thick. They set to cutting it with 
saws. All day they worked—all night; one hour’s rest was granted, then they 
worked again out on the cold ice, in the cold night air, till some, wearied and 
worn, worked on mechanic ally with their eyes shut. Suddenly there was a 
grating sound of breaking ice. In an instant the ship righted, and the broken 
spars and the massive berg were in commotion together. The crew sprang on 
deck, and three joyful cheers commemorated an escape never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 

When within a week of home, further dangers perilled their lives. A violent 
storm arose ; the water rushed in so violently, that even with all the unceasing 
exertions of the crew, the ship could scarcely be kept.afloat. Chains and ropes 
were bound round the rent sides; but as successive seas rolled over them, they 
watched with intense solicitude the coil of seventeen turns of strong whale-line 
that had been passed round the injured part, well knowing that if it gave way, 
the vessel must go down. A last effort was made to reach Lough Sw illy, on the 
Irish coast. A sail came in sight, but there was no time to make signals, they 
were pressing onward for their lives, At length land was announced. The “y 
signal for a pilot, none came; so they glide on, past the lights in the fishermen’s 
huts ; ; and at midnight, the 3rd September, 1837, dropped “anchor, the first time 
for fifteen months, in Lough Swilly. The sudden change to security from the 
terrors of death, left them that night in a state of feverish excitement. When 
morning came, the exhausted crew were landed, housed, tended, cared for by 
the hospitable inhabitants, The ship was then fast going down by the head ; 
three hours later, and they must all have sunk. She was run ashore, and then a 


* 


Narrative of The Voyage of the Terror.” By Sir George Back. 
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frightful opening was discovered — keel and stern-post were rent and driven 
asunder, leaving a passage several feet wide for the free ingress of the water. 
And thus they had traversed the Atlantic. 

After a month's rest, they proceeded to England, when the ship was taken out 
of commission and put into dock. Such was M‘Clure’s first experience of polar 
expeditions, in what Captain Penny ealls “the unparalleled voyage of the 
Terror.” His promotion followed immediately, as Sir George Back declared he 
would not leave London until his young friend was gazetted to his lieutenancy. 

Mr. M‘Clure next served in the Hastings, which conveyed Lord Durham to his 
colonial government; and, during the voyage, the talents and fascinating man- 
ners of the young licutenant gained him the especial favour of that distinguished 
nobleman, While on the Canada station M‘Clure became the hero of a most 
daring and successful adventure. A notorious freebooter, named Kelly, had 
long set all law at defiance on the Canadian border; and the British Govern- 
ment offered a reward of £5000 for his capture. M‘Clure, in a night expedi- 
tion, attacked the fortified fort where he and his band were intrenched, took it, 
burned it, and succeeded in capturing the leader, and effectually dispersing the 
band. But as the capture, unluckily, was made on the American side, the British 
Government, on some plea of national etiquette, refused the payment of the award. 
Captain Sandon, however, his commanding oflicer, to show his appreciation of 
M‘Clure’s gallantry, appointed him to the superintendence of the dock-yard, 
and subsequently he was placed in command of the Romney receiving-ship at the 
Havanna, where he remained until 1846. He afterwards served in the Coast 
Guard; but, in 1848, that daring commander, Sir James Ross, who had not 
long returned from the Antarctic Pole, being appointed to the command of an ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin, Lieutenant M‘Clure again volunteered 
for the service, and was selected by Sir James Ross as his First Lieutenant. 

The events connected with Sir John Franklin’s fatal expedition are almost too 
well known to need recapitulation here. The great object of that brave veteran’s 
ambition was to solve the problem of the north-west passage, and the interest of 
all scientific men was eagerly fixed on an expedition conducted by such a man. 
Colonel Sabine stated, that “a final attempt to make a north-west passage would 
render the most important service that now remained to be performed towards 
the completion of the magnetic survey of the globe ;”’ and Franklin held that * it 
would be an intolerable disgrace were the flag of any other nation to be borne 
through the north-west passage before our own.” ‘* No service,” he adds, ‘is 
nearer to my heart than the completion of the survey of the coast of America, 
and the accomplishment of a north-west passage.” 

His expedition consisted of the Erebus and Terror: the latter, the same ship 
in which M‘Clure made his first polar voyage, nine years before. Each vessel 
had a steam-engine and screw propeller. The united crews amounted to 138 
men, and they were furnished with provisions for four years. They sailed May 
the 26th, 1845, with instructions from the Admiralty to proceed by Baflin’s Bay, 
on through Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait to Melville Island, where Parry 
had wintered twenty-six years previously, and from thence penetrate direct by 
the south-west, across the 900 miles yet unknown, between Melville Island and 
Behring’s Straits; but if the ice were found impenetrable westward, they had 
liberty to try the passage northward, through Wellington Channel. Therefore, 
in these two directions only can there be any hope of finding traces of the mis- 
sing ships. 

‘T'wo months after Sir John Franklin sailed, they were seen moored to an ice- 
berg at the entrance of Lancaster Sound, waiting to push on through any chan- 
nel that gave prospect of success towards the west. Since then, they were never 
heard of, and seen no more. 

Three years passed by—no tidings came; then the Admiralty thought it time 
to send out searching expeditions, and a reward of £20,000 was offered to any 
ship that rescued Sir John Franklin and his crew. Three simultaneous expedi- 
tions were immediately organised : one by land, along the north coast of America, 
confided to Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae; a second, to Behring’s Straits, 
under the command of Captains Kellett and Moore, with The Herald and Plover ; 
the third, and most important, under the command of Sir James Ross, was to 
follow the track of Franklin up to Wellington Channel with the Enterprise 
and Investigator. Mr. M‘Clure, we have stated, volunteered for this ex- 
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edition, and was appointed first lieutenant of the Enterprise. Sir James 

Ross sailed with these two vessels, June the 12th, 1848; by September 
they had reached Barrow’s Straits, but Wellington Channel was a mass of 
ice ; no entrance could be effected. ‘The season was unusually severe; such 
ice had never been seen before in Barrow’s Straits—advance was impossible. By 
October they had to take refuge in Leopok d Harbour; an excellent position, 
however, for a se: arching expedition, as it commanded all the great Arctic high- 
ways. Had Sir John Franklin been near any one of them, a communication 
would have been easy ; but no tidings of the lost brave men reached the ships at 
Leopold Harbour. "Daring winter, sledge parties traversed the ice in all diree- 
tions. At Fury Beach they found the hut where Sir John Ross had wintered 
sixteen years before, and even some provisions left by the Fury, still in good con- 
dition, after a lapse of twenty-four years. Every precaution was used to disse- 
minate information in case any w andering ship or party might be in the vicinity, 
and the expedient tried of se nding foxes loose with collars round their necks, on 
which the name and position of the ships were engraved. No result followed. 
The ice-region ‘‘ kept still silence.” Next year, 1849, they quitted harbour, and 
made another attempt to press on westward; but the huge ice-barrier still 
stretched across Wellington Channel. Ice was around them everywhere. All 
human effort at guiding the vessels was un: wailing. The wind shifted due west, 
and drove the whole mass of ice, fifty miles in circumference, with the ships fixed 
in it, all along Lancaster Sound, and out into Baflin’s Bay. ‘There a range of 
icebergs obstructed the w ay, and every one pa the ships would be ds ished 
to pieces, when suddenly the great field of ice was rent into innumerable frag- 
ments, as if by some unseen power, and the ships floated free in open water, after 
enduring for one whole month the idea of certain and helpless destruction. By 
November they were in England; and Lieutenant M‘Clure was immediately 
promoted to the rank of € ‘ommander for his perilous and responsible service in 

this voyage. 

The expeditions to the Pacific and the north coast were equally unsuccessful 
in finding trace of the Erebus and Terror, but the result was at least negative 
evidence that along the track of the three expeditions the vessels could not have 
been wrecked. Captain Kellett, therefore, returned to the Sandwich Islands, 
leaving the Plover at Behring’s Straits to winter. The Admiralty then 
immediate ly determined on another expedition, and M‘Clure a third time 

volunteered his services, which were gl: udly aceepted. In January, 1850, 
he was appointed to the command of the Investigator, a ship now des- 
tined for as much historical celebrity as the Golden “Hind of Drake, or the 
Victory of Nelson. Captain Collinson, his senior officer, commanded the 
Enterprise ; and their instructions ordered them to proceed by the Pacific to 
Behring’s Straits, and from thence, if practicable, to Melville Island. Another 
expedition, meanwhile, of great resources and extent, was to proceed by the 
ordinary route of Baffin’s Bay, to search Wellington Channel, and reach Mel- 
ville Island, likewise from the westward. Great hopes were entertained of a 
search through Wellington Channel. Since Parry had passed the opening one 
beautiful August evening thirty years before, and sailed on to Melville Island, 
no ship had ever been able to reach so far; yet all believed that there only could 
trace of Franklin be  found—conseque ntly no fewer than ten vessels were collected 
in Barrow’s Straits in the summer of 1850, with 220 men, all brave officers, and 
devoted to the cause. ‘There was the gallant veteran, Sir John Ross, who, at 
the age of seventy-four, volunteered his aid towards helping to rescue his old 
friend and shipmate, Sir John Franklin; M¢Clintock, the brave friend and 
fellow-countryman of M‘Clure ; the gallant Sherard Osborne; Captain Forsyth, 
the commander of the « Albert, ” Lady Franklin’s own vessel ;* the daring and 


* It is impossible here not to add another tribute of admiration to that which the heroic 
Lady Franklin has already received from the whole civilised world. With the magnificent 
prodig zality of affection, she has flung away thousands on the chances of a hope; her un- 
chilled enthusiasm has been the inspirer of all these brave men, and her commanding 
intellect has helped to guide their progress. If classic antiquity has the wife of Admetus for 
a model of conjugal devotion, modern history may proudly name as an equal—rHE WIFE 
OF FRANKLIN, 
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adventurous Captain Penny, who, for thirty years, had battled with whales and 
icebergs in all polar latitudes; and the American leaders, for gradually the whole 
world had become interested in the fate of these 138 men; and America, who 
had never yet sent an expedition to the North Pole, sent one now to search for 
Franklin. 

This gathering of ten ships at last found a trace of the Franklin expedition— 
the only trace ever found throughout the length and breadth of these regions, 
On Beechy Island, at the entrance of Wellington Channel, was found clear evi- 
dence that the Erebus and Terror had wintered there in 1845. There was the 
hut they had lived in, the deserted fireplace, the empty meat-canisters, fragments 
of newspapers and letters, ends of rope, all proving a long encampment; but 
not a single document, nota line of writing to state whether ‘the y had gone north 
or south, though it was evident, from the position of the camp, that they had 
been making for Wellington Channel. Some said the encampment was broken 
up in haste, for the ropes were cut, not untied, and several articles seemed for- 
gotten. ‘There were also three graves of men belonging to the expedition, who 
had died there, with inscriptions on each rude slab, expressive of Christian feel- 
ing and hope. Nine years have now passed since the Erebus and Terror sailed ; 
but this was the only trace ever found, from then till now, of the Franklin ex. 
pedition. 

All the officers of the squadron performed feats of wonderful exertion in pro- 
secuting the search. Lieutenant M‘Clintock travelled 800 miles across the ice, 
to the extreme end of Melville Island—the first who reached it since Parry's dis- 
covery thirty years before, though even then he could not, like Parry, reach it 
in a ship. Captain Penny made a daring and successful effort to penetrate 
Wellington Channel, the first who ever sailed through its frozen waters. With 
sledges and a boat for occasional service, he proceeded on up to the head of the 
channel, where he found it opened out westward into the great Polar Sea, and there 
he believed Franklin’s expedition must have sailed. A piece of English elm he 
met drifting in the channel seemed to confir m his idea; but as he could not ex- 
plore the open sea merely with boats, Captain Penny, on his return to the squa- 
dron in Barrow’s Straits, offered to go up W ellington Channel again in one of 
the steamers, and search the sea beyond. This splendid offer. was, however, 
declined by Captains Austin and Ommaney, to the great disappointment of many 
a daring spirit in the squadron; and so this great expedition, with all its im- 
mense resources, turned homewards, without e sither finding Franklin or discover- 
ing the north-west passage. Then another squadron, almost as large, was sent 
out, under command of Sir Edward Belcher, to Wellington Channel. Seven or 
eight vessels are even now cruising there, following the track opened by the 
brave and daring Captain Penny, but with no result beyond what he attained, 
except the discovery of more islands and more ice. 

Thus, since 1850, the amazing number of fifteen expeditions, consisting of 
thirty vessels, and probably above a thousand men, have been employ ed in the 
search, from Baflin’s Bay to Melville Island, and yet without any important re- 
sult, save the discovery of the traces left at Be echy Island, and the investigation 
made of Wellington Channel by Captain Penny, the whole credit of opening this 
important passage to the Polar ocean being due to this brave seaman. Sir Ed- 

ward Belcher has but followed his lead. 

Let us now track the course of the Enterprise and the Investigator, the small 
and unpretending expedition ordered to reach Melville Island from Behring’s 
Straits, an achievement no ship had ever yet accomplished. 

‘These seas had been known to Europe but a century. Vitus Behring, in the 
Russian service, was the first, about a hundred years ago, to discover the straits 
that separate the two great continents of Asia and America, by a distance of 
only 150 miles; and, like Hudson, he died in the very scene of his discovery, a 
victim to “the cold, want, nakedness, sickness, impatience, and despair, that 
were their daily guests,” 

Nothing can be finer than this portal from the Pacific into the Polar ice—Asia 
and America visible at once—the coast castellated by mountains from 8,000 to 
15,000 feet high; the bold promontories and the deep bays on the opposite sides 
so exactly corresponding that one can see how the two continents were torn 
asunder at some remote period of cosmical history. Here the climate is far milder 
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than on the eastern coast of America. Their brief summer glows with a rich 
though pale and dwarfed vegetation, and earth and air swarm with life. The 
tribes are amiable and friendly. The animals are not ferocious; there are no 
reptiles, and no poisonous plants—cold seems to purify all things. Here, too, is 
the great ice cemetery of the antediluvian world, where the gigantic extinct ani- 
mal races are still lying in their snow-shrouds, such as they lived before man was 
created, and when a different te mperature must have existed from the present. 

Fifty silent years pass after Behring’s death, then a second ship steers through 
the Strait, led by Cook, in hopes of reaching home by the north-east passage, as 
Drake had desired to do, and failed. The achievement was left for one whose 
name is now equally memorable as theirs. But Cook reached no farther than 
Icey Cape, which he ~_ sovered and named. ‘Thick fogs prevented further pro- 
gress, and he returned to the Sandwich Islands, where he soon lay a murdered 
man. Another fifty years elapse, and the Straits are passed a third time by 
Captain Beechy, but his shi ip could not even reach Icy C: ape. Then twenty- five 
years pass over, and we come to the Behring Straits e xpedition of Captains Kel- 
Jett and Moore, in the Herald and Plover. Twice ( Captain Kellett tried to push 

eastward past Iey Cape, but could not—the space between it and Melville Island 
was still the mare ignotum of navigators ; but he —_ a brilliant survey of the 
Asiatic side, and effected many important discoveries, Then it was the Admi- 
ralty determined on sending out the Enter prise an Investigator to co-operate 
with the Herald and P love a and to effect, if possible, this passage past the Icy 
Cape through the Polar Sea to Melville Island; and it is this expedition which 
claims our special notice. 

The two vessels sailed from Plymouth January the 20th, 1850, provisione “ll 
for three years, and each with a complement of sixty-six men. The Enterprise 
was commanded by Captain Collinson, the senior officer of the expedition ; the 
Investigator by Commander M‘Clure, who was accompanied by Lieut. Gurney 
Cresswell and Lieutenant Ilaswell, Dr. Armstrong, Surgeon Pierce, and Mr. 
Miertsching, a Moravian missionary, who perfectly understood all the E Usquimaux 
dialects. ‘The Admiralty's instructions ordered the two vessels to press forward 
to the Sandwich Islands, refit there, and then use every exertion to pass Behring’s 
Straits, and reach the ice by the Ist of August. 

The Enterprise and Investigator were parted by a gale in Maghellan’s Straits, 
and never met afterwards. ‘The Investigator proceeded on alone to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and arrived there the 29th of June, but found neither the Enter- 
prise nor the Herald. Captain Kellett had gone on to Behring’s Straits, having 
given up all hope of meeting the E nterprise and her consort at the Sandwic h 
Islands. Again M‘Clure went on alone. ‘The Herald had proceeded as far as 
Cape Lisburne, to bury information for Captain Collinson, and was returning 
south when they met a lone vessel steering up from the Straits—it was the Inves-. 
tigator. 


She had made a surprising passage of twenty-six days from Oahee, left it the 4th of 
July, cleared the Sandwich Islands on the 5th, Behring’s Straits on the 27th, and saw the 
Herald on the 31st. She steered a straight course, and carried a fair wind all the way. 
Captain Kellett wished the Investigator to take some provisions from us; but she was full, 
and the men were in excellent health and spirits. ‘I went over the ship,’ says Captain Kel- 
lett, ‘and was highly pleased with the comfort and cleanliness — everything seemed in its 
right place.’ Commander M‘Clure did not much extol her sailing qualities, but spoke in 
high praise of her capabilities for taking the ice. He parted from me at midnight, with a 
strong north-east wind, and under every stitch of canvas he could carry.”* 


Then it was that Captain Kellett, startled at the danger of this lone ship press- 
ing on into the ice, made the signal for recall, to which the heroic commander of 
the Investigator telegraphed in reply, ‘‘ Can’t stay — important duty — own re- 
sponsibility,” and dashed on with energetic determination to accomplish what he 
had vowed before leaving England—win his post rank, find Franklin, or make 
the passage. 

That midnight parting, August Ist, 1850, was M‘Clure’s farewell to all life, 


* “ Seeman’s Voyage of the Herald,” A narrative of great and varied interest, 
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but that within his own ship, for three years. The next time that his hand was 
grasped in friendship it was by the same Captain Kellett on the other side of the 
world, after M‘Clure had discovered the passage and stood on Melville Island, 
the first man who had ever reached it from the Pacific, having literally fulfilled 
the instructions of the Admiralty. Once again he was seen, four days later, by 
the Plover, under a press of canvas, steering to the north into the pack off Cape 
Barrow. From that date, till all the world rung with his achievement, silence 
and mystery hang over his fate. Three years, and no tidings of that lone ship 
gone forth into the eternal ice! That he should ever return seemed scarcely ex~- 
pected—scarcely possible, except by a miracle. 


“ Heaven shield the gallant crew (writes the brave and generous Sherard Osborne). May 
they be rewarded by accomplishing the feat of voyaging from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
Aut feri aut mori was, assuredly, the gallant M‘Clure’s motto, when he announced his pur- 
pose in the last dispatches sent by him to the Admiralty.”* 


The 6th of August, at midnight, the Investigator rounded Cape Barrow. In a 
month they had reached Cape Bathurst and Cape Parry, “ groping and grap- 
pling their way close along the shore ;” then struck up northward into the ocean, 
and saw high land about fifty miles off. All that day and night they worked to 
windward, and by morning touched the south headland, rising up perpendicularly 
a thousand feet. They landed; named the new discovery Baring’s Island, and 
found an extensive country with fine rivers, lakes, ranges of hills two or three 
thousand feet high, valleys, verdant with moss, and thronged with herds of deer 
and musk oxen. 

Divided from them by a strait, was another land, with ranges of volcanic 
hills and verdant valleys between. They named it Prince Albert's Land, and 
the strait after the Prince of Wales. Up this strait they sailed till but twenty. 
Jive miles divided them from Barrow’s Straits—from, in fact, the waters of the 
Atlantic. All they had toiled for seemed just accomplished, when a north-west 
wind set the whole mass of ice drifting to the east, and the entrance to Barrow’s 
Straits was barred. A floe, siz miles long, came rushing past them and grazed 
the ship, but left them safe. That night, the 17th of September, they secured 
the ship, with cables and hawsers, to a floe eight fathoms deep, from which they 
never afterwards parted for ten months. Fixed to this, they were drifted down 
the strait some miles, and finally frozen in on the 30th of September, just two 
months after they had entered the ice, having accomplished, according to the 
nobly-given testimony of Sir Edward Parry, “ the most magnificent piece of na- 
vigation ever performed in a single season, and which the whole course of 
Arctic discovery can show nothing to equal."¢ For we must remember, this vast 
space from Behring’s Straits to Melville Island, between 900 to 1,000 miles, had 
never yet been navigated. On the Pacific side men had reached the Icey Cape, 
but no farther. On the Atlantic side Sir Edward Parry, with wonderful success, 
reached Melville Island; but thirty years passed, and no other ship could reach 
so far. Down the great American rivers, also, the Mackenzie and the Copper- 
mine, men had travelled, and beheld, beyond the limits of the continent, the great 
frozen ocean ; but none had dared to launch a ship there. East, west, and south, 
centuries had come in succession, and dashed against the ice-rocks of that silent 
sea ; but none ever trode a path there, till M‘Clure, the great Polar Argonaut, 
plunged boldly into the icy waste of desolation, and marked the passage from one 
ocean to another on the map of the world by the wake of his ship. 

Winter was now commencing. ‘The vessel, frozen immovably in the ice, was 
housed over, and all preparation made that, in case the ice struck the vessel, they 
should be enabled to leave her instantly without peril of death by famine. These 
things being attended to, the grand point remained to be decided—did a com- 
munication exist between them and Barrow’s Straits — between them and the 
waters of the Atlantic? This would decide for ever the question of a north-west 


+ “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal.” By Lieutenant Sherard Osborne. A work of great 
interest and unrivalled power of description. 

¢ Speech of Sir Edward Parry, at the public dinner given to Lientenant Gurney Cresswell 
at Kings Lynn. 
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passage. M‘Clure took six men with him and a sledge; they travelled five days 
over the ice. On the sixth they pitched their tent on the shores of Barrow's 
Straits. 'The question was decided. Opposite Jay Melville Island, from which 
Sir Edward Parry, the first man who ever reached it, saw the ]oom of that Jand 
upon which M‘Clure, thirty years after, was now resting—the first man who had 
ever rested there, gazing from its shores upon the waters of the north-west passage. 
Here they erected a cairn, fifteen fect high, with the date of discovery —October 
26th, 1850—a day henceforth ever memorable in the records of maritime enter- 
prise. By the 3ist they reached the ship again, having travelled 156 miles in nine 
days. But the brave leader himself was in danger of never reaching it. When 
within fifteen miles of the ship he had quitted the sledge, intending to hasten on 
alone, and have all comforts ready for the party on arrival; but fogs came on and 
thick darkness, so that he could no longer see the compass; and after much perilous 
tumbling and floundering in the ice, at the risk of breaking legs and arms, he had to 
stop, finding he could proceed no farther, and bury himself up in the snow for the 
night. At midnight he was aroused by a bright meteor flashing across the heavens; 
the stars and a brilliant Aurora lit the sky, and he arose to recommence his jour- 
ney. Next morning he found he had passed the ship four miles; the fresh tracks 
of a bear were close to him, and he had no fire-arms either for defence or signals 
—nevertheless, he reached the ship at last in safety “none the worse,” at least so 
says his hardy spirit, “ for a night in the snow, ata temperature of 15° minus, 
the vicinage of a grisly bear, and being twenty-five hours without food.” 

Winter had now set in—the ten months’ winter of the Polar clime, when men 
in these regions descend into a living tomb for half the year. Meanwhile, M‘Clure 
had heard nothing of the Enterprise since they parted company in the Pacific. 
Her story, as we know it now, was not a brilliant one. Not until fourteen days 
after the Investigator did she pass Behring’s Straits ; then, obstructed by ice and 
uncertain of the other vessels, she turned back to Grantly Harbour, where she 
grounded. Again, on the 19th of September, she passed Behring’s Straits ; but 
by that time M‘Clure had advanced 700 miles to the eastward and ten degrees 
north, and had nearly achieved the north-west passage. The Enterprise subse- 
quently was forced back a second time, and obliged to winter at Hong Kong. 

When spring came and sledge-travelling was practicable, searching parties 
were organised. Lieutenant Cresswell, with six men, went northward, and exa- 
mined all along the high coast of Baring’s Island, rising to a height of 1,000 or 
1,400 feet. In thirty-two days he traversed 320 miles, and walked twenty-four 
miles upon the Polar Sea. He found rich alluvial plains and valleys in Baring’s 
Island, stocked with herds of musk oxen, deer, ptarmigan, and hares in plenty. 
The land seemed well fitted for life, but there was no human inhabitant — yet 
traces of ancient encampments, proving that, in times long anterior, the whole 
country had once been densely populated. Some fragment of that primitive race 
that circulates all round the Pole, whose origin no one knows, had once dwelt. 
there. They call themselves ‘* Innuit,” or men. The Indians name them Es- 
quimaux (eaters of raw flesh), a people without traditions, religion, or laws, yet 
not savage; some tribes have no word for war; a childlike race — gay, loqua- 
cious, cunning, skilled in flattery, fond of music and dancing ; the children of 
the ice, having no aflinity whatever with the Indian races that people North 
America. Never changing their modes of life, they are the same now as the 
Scandinavians found them ten centuries ago, when they named them Skraalings, 
or dwarfs. In feature—the oblique eyes and lateral expanse of head, as in their 
extraordinary imitative powers—they resemble the Chinese.* Yet, all evidence 





* The Esquimaux are a good-looking, black-eyed race, rather small in stature, with sins 
gularly beautiful feet and hands. They dress in Arctic furs, feed on Arctic animals, and live 
in snow huts, where a lamp, not a fire, serves for light, warmth, and cookery. It is well 
known that food enables one to resist cold; and the Esquimaux, with an instinctive know- 
ledge of this chemical law, consumes 14lbs. of raw salmon at a sitting, and 20lbs. of flesh a- 
day. As the temperature creates this appetite, we may judge of the suffering endured by 
Captain M‘Clure and his crew, when reduced to half a pound of meat a-day. The Esquimaux 
also cannot exist without the enormous use of oil—even children are quieted by blubber. 
Chemistry shows the necessity for it in such a climate to produce animal heat, and our sailors 
will never be healthy in Arctic latitudes till they overcome their disgust to its use. 
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shows that they migrated downwards from the extreme, and now inaccessible, 
Pole, as if there had been the cradle of their race. All along the northern line 
of coast proceeding to Melville Island, and on Melville Island itself, as well as 
on Baring’s Island, traces are found of this race—proving that, at some remote 
period, the whole region was densely populated, though not a human being now 
disturbs the solitude. The tide of population has passed downwards to the 
southern line of coast approximating to America. Perhaps the Russian tradi- 
tion has some foundation, and that there really does or did exist some beautiful 
region at the summit of the Polar ice, from whence these early races sprang. At 
all events, there is evidence that a comparatively high temperature once existed 
in the Arctic regions, where now the summer is at freezing point and the winter 
fifty or sixty degrees below it. At Baring’s Island Captain M‘Clure found the 
remains of an immense forest, extending over an entire range of hills, and all 
the ravines filled with pieces washed down from these ligneous hills, though 
now not atree is met with in the Arctic regions beyond the sixty-sixth degree of 
latitude.* Dr. Scoresby states that the heat at the Pole during the brief summer 
is one-fourth greater than at the Equator; and in the early years subsequent 
to creation, before snow and ice had accumulated, this heat may have generated 
a true tropical climate: but, as age after age piled the glacier and deepened 
the snow, the actual temperature gradually lessened, till down southward, like 
the march of the iceberg, came the north race, forced from the ice world to 
seek more habitable climes. 

In the large country discovered southward by Captain M‘Clure, and named 
Prince Albert's Land, a gentle, primitive tribe was found located, who had never 
seen Europeans before. ‘They had no tradition as to how they came there, and 
never quit this desolate land. They had no weapons of war, had never seen 
iron, but made all their implements for the chase of copper, there as plenty as 
stone. Captain M‘Clure, with the interpreter, visited them, to make inquiries 
about Franklin’s expedition. At first they were greatly terrified, making signs 
to them not to approach, and calling out, ** Oh, we are very much afraid.” Being 
reassured, however, by a few presents and the presence of the interpreter, who 
was perfectly able to converse with them, their language being identical with 
that spoken at Labrador, they consented to a parley, but could give no ac- 
count of the lost ships. It is singular that this hour’s converse with a few simple 
savages was the only human communication held by Captain M‘Clure and his 
crew for the space of three years. 

For ten months the Investigator remained immovable, fixed in the floe. Then, 
when July came of the next year, ’51, they tried to free the ship by blasting the 
ice, A thirty-six pound charge was let down in a jar below the water. The ice 
was eleven feet thick, and four hundred feet in diameter; but the trial succeeded 
admirably ; the ice rent in every direction, and the ship passed through easily. 
Still, the ice never stirred across Barrow’s Strait all that sunless summer, and 
then they turned to try the passage by the north side of Baring’s Island, know- 
ing that a channel ran between it and Melville Island. A second time they 
rounded the bold southern headland named after Nelson, and on the west side 
found the land covered with verdure; large flocks of geese were feeding, ducks 
flying in numbers, and herds of oxen and deer feeding on the rich moss of the 
valleys; but on proceeding northward, they met the ice again — the whole tre- 
mendous mass of polar ice drifting east with a strong west wind. At one time a 
floe was lifted thirty feet perpendicularly above the ship, ready to fall and crush 
them, when suddenly it rent and scattered, leaving them untouched. Again, 
the ship was forced in between two masses, and obliged to drift along with 
them helplessly, A charge of 150lbs. of gunpowder was tried to free the ship, 
and succeeded; five minutes longer detention, and the vessel would have been 


* Captain M‘Clure calls these remains “a petrified forest.” It is not easy to realise the 
precise appearance of the trees from this phrase ; but, as he has secured one of the smallest 
(seven feet long and three feet in girth) to bring home as a specimen to England, it is to be 
hoped that our scientific bodies will be able to throw some light upon this most curious disco- 
very. Captain M‘Clure also found near Cape Bathurst fifteen small volcanic mounds, within 
a space of fifty yards, from which issued a dense white smoke, so that they had the appearance 
of white tents, and the ground all around was strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
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crushed “like a nut in the nut-crackers,” Another time a charge of 255lbs. of 
powder cleared a harbour for them, where they rested some time securely from 
the pressure of the polar ice, the most massive and terrific ever witnessed. On 
the 24th, they came to a well protected bay a little to the southward, while the 
great polar pressure passed on north-east. Here they were frozen in, the 24th 
of September, 1851, and have remained frozen in up to the present time. Three 
winters they have passed in that ice prison; ‘ which, in grateful remembrance of 
the meny perils we escaped during the passage of that terrible polar sea, we have 
named ‘ Tue Bay or Mercy.’"* 

The land around them was sterile limestone, without vegetable or trace of 
animal life—all bleak, bare, and barren ; wholly different from the coast at the 
west side. From that day the whole ship’s company were placed on two-thirds 
allowance of provision, as the period of release was indefinite. The hunting 
parties, however, added, fortunately, to their stock ; and at one time 1000lbs. of 
venison hung at the yard-arms. ‘The winter passed in hopes that when spring 
came they would find all they needed at Melville Island, either a ship, or, at least, 
a depot of provisions left byCaptain Austin—for they had heard at the Sandwich 
Islands of his expedition there. Accordingly, early in April,Captain M‘Clure pro- 
ceeded thither with a sledge party; they travelled eighteen days, but on reaching 
Winter Harbour, found neither ship nor provisions—only a notice of Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock’s visit the preceding year. No provisions! ‘It was poor tidings to 

carry back to his ship's company.” Nothing can be more censurable than this 

ross neglect on the part of Captains Austin and Ommany. They knew the 

nvestigator had orders to make the passage to Melville Island, if possible; and 

yet with their enormous resources, with a whole squadron at command, they ‘leave 

A‘Clure and his brave crew in their one lone vessel to all the chances of starva- 
tion. If other expeditions are conducted with as little exercise of judgment on the 
part of the leaders, Sir John Franklin may have perished, helplessly, of famine, 
though England sent fifteen expeditions for his rescue, as M‘Clure might have 
perished, though within a few days’ journey of the resources of an entire 
squadron. 

At Melville Island, on the same stone that bore the name of the brave and 
gallant Parry, M‘Clure inscribed his, and left a notice of the position of his 
ship. ‘To this notice he owed the rescue of himself and crew exactly one year 
after. The summer of 1852 passed over, and the sun never appeared through 
the fog, the ice never broke up; all hope of release seemed annihilated. They 
were now reduced to half a-pound of meat a-day, in a climate where they could 
easily have consumed four. ‘‘ The spirits of the men began to flag; they felt 
themselves abandoned, and evils comparatively light before pressed heavily upon 
them. The long, unceasing night, the constant gnawing of hunger, and the 
dread that was stealing over them for the future, conspired to make that winter 
long and dreary.”t On the 8th of September, 1852, two years after their 
imprisonment in the ice, Captain M‘Clure summoned the crew together, and 
announced to them, that in consequence of the failure of provisions, and there 
being no hope of rescue, he would send half of them home to England the fol- 
lowing spring, April, 1853, he himself’ remaining with the ship as long as there 
was any chance of extrics ating her. If that proved impossible, he would aban- 
don the ship, and make his way home in 1854 by sledges to Port Leopold, in 
Barrow’s Straits, where he would fall in with ships or supplies. The vessel was 
quite sound, and he would not desert her, when one favourable season would 
run her through the straits, and so perfect the north-west passage. Yet the 
26th of October that year, the second anniversary of the discovery of the pas- 
sage, was kept as a festival with singing and dancing —the dark future and 
their own personal sufferings forgotten for a moment, in the proud, unselfish ex- 
ultation at what they had achieved for their country’s glory. 

Fortunately their hunting parties had brought them a fresh supply of food, 
for the deer do not migrate in winter ; and with humble gratitude the brave 
leader “ thanks God for this merciful supply, which kept them from starva- 





* Captain M‘Clure’s Despatches to the Admiralty. 
t ‘‘ Personal Narrative of Lieutenant Gurny Cresswell.” 
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tion.” Christmas, likewise—the last they were all to be together—was kept with 
due honour, and a full allowance served out of their scanty stock of provision. 
‘The crew were resolved to make it memorable. Each mess was illuminated, 
and decorated by lower-deck artists with original paintings, representing the 
ship in her various perilous positions during the transit of the Polar Sea. And 
yet this mirthful, fine-hearted set of fe sllows was a crew that for two years had 
been buried in ice, cut off from all human help or intercourse as completely as 
if they were entombed. How nobly does this very circumstance testify to the 
qualities of their commander, who “could sustain patience, fortitude, courage, 
and even cheerfulness, amongst his men, in the midst of the most terrible deso- 
lation that can beconceived. * As [ contemplated the gay assemblage,” M‘Clure 

says, in his despatches, so] oan not but feel deeply impressed with the many 
and great mercies extended towards us by a kind and beneficent Providence, 
to whom alone is due the heartfelt praises and thanksgivings for all the great 
benefits we have hitherto experienced.” How nobly uttered! and how beautiful 
to contemplate this added strength, which trust in God can give to even the 
greatest natural heroism. 

On the 30th of Mz arch, the men were told off who were to proceed home, and 
full allowance of provisions given them, in order that they might be in good con- 
dition for travelling. One party, under Lieutenant Haswell, was to proceed by 
sledge to Melville Island, and from thence, if possible, to Beechy Island, in 
hopes of meeting ships and supplies. ‘The second party, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Cresswell, was to proceed by the Mackenzie river to the nearest trading 
station; M‘Clure and the rest were to stay by the ship. The 15th of April, 
1853, was the day fixed for starting. ‘* By this time there was much sickness 
on board, and a general gloom prevailed.” 

‘*On the night of the 5th of April, M‘Clure made up his despatches for 
the Admiralty ; also a letter to Sir George Back, and one to his only sister,* in 
which he tells her how they ‘‘ have added another laurel to old England's name 
and glory, and a memorable event to our dear little Queen’s reign.” But there 
is no egotism, no self-exaltation ; only he hopes the Admiralty “will not object 
to his remaining, as he wishes, with a little pardonable vanity, to bring back 
the old ship, as a trophy to Engl ind, if it were possible.” And ina letter to his 
old shipmate and much beloved commander, Sir George Back, written at the 
same time, the only personal favour he expresses a desire for is, that in the 
event of promotion, his commission should be antedated to October the 26th, 
1850, the day of the discovery of the passage. M*‘Clure had thus uttered his 
last words to his friend, his sister, and his country, and then he calmly faced 
the future. To the Admiralty he writes — “If no tidings of me are heard next 
year at Port Leopold, it may be concluded that some fatal catastrophe has hap- 
pened ; either we have been carried into the polar sea, or smashed in Barrow’s 
Straits. In that case, let no ship proceed for our relief, for we must all have 
perished from starvation ; let no lives be risked in quest of those who will then be 
no more.” ‘There is courage to meet any fate, but no word of despair. 

Sir Roderick Murcheson, i in his place as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, said, speaking of the tone of these letters to the Admiralty — Since 
Captain Cooke, no officer has written despatches that will be more indelibly 
impressed on the minds of Englishmen.” But, even then, while writing these 

calm, noble words, relief was approaching — relief, so unexpected, that when it 
arrived, the bewildered crew could hardly credit “their senses. ‘Three dreary 
winters of silent abandonment—three years in which they were as much severed 
from humanity as if they were de: ad, and now from their ice-grave they are 
aroused by the sound of friendly human voices, and friendly hands are there to 
greet them. It was a resurrection from death to life. 

It may be remembered that Captain Kellett, on parting from M‘Clure in 
1850, returned to England. Shortly after, he was sent out again, in command of 
the Resolute, to proceed by the Atlantic to Melville Island. On arriving there, 
he found, to his astonishment, the notice left by M‘Clure in April, 1851, with 


* Mrs. Thomas Edmond Wright, of Dublin, half-sister to Captain M‘Clure, his mother 
having been married a second time to the late Captain Morphy. 
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a despatch also, from which he learned that the Polar Sea had been traversed, 
the Passage discovered, and that his friend, who had accomplished all, was now 
within a sledge journey of him, in danger of starvation. As soon as practicable, 
therefore, a sledge party, commanded by Lieutenant Pim, of the Resolute, was 
despatched to the frozen ship in “the Bay of Mercy.” 

On the night of the 5th of April, M*‘Clure, as we have seen, had closed his 
despatches and letters, to be entrusted to the travelling parties, and consigned 
himself to another year of peril and privation in the ice. No hope of relief from 
anything human. ‘The next morning came, the 6th of April, and the horizon 
seemed desolate as ever ; but suddenly the ery overhead was heard, “ A travel- 
ling party in sight.” No one could believe it—* things were too bad for that;” 
and yet that it should be true appeared possible. ‘The ery was raised again. 
Men and officers rushed on deck, when they saw a man running across the snow 
towards them. 

‘‘Imagine, if you can,” says M‘Clure, in a private letter,” a whole crew ve- 
getating in a huge catacomb, supposing themselves cut off from the world, and 
not a civilised being within two thousand miles; when suddenly an apparition 
is observed close to the vessel—one solitary stranger (for his companions were 
hidden by the ice), black as Erebus, approaching rapidly, occasionally showing 
gesticulations of friendship, similar to the Esquimaux. My surprise — I may 
add dismay — was beyond description; I paused in my advance to meet him, 
doubting if he were not a denizen of the other world.” To the question, * Who 
are you, and where are you come from ?” uttered by M‘Clure, the new-comer, 
quite beside himself, stammered out — ‘ Lieutenant Pim, Herald; Captain 
Kellett.” This was the more inexplicable to M‘Clure, as Captain Kellett was 
the last person he had shook hands with at Behring’s Straits. ‘* However, my 
surprise lasted but for a moment. The apparition was really found to be flesh 
and blood. ‘To rush at and seize him by the hand was but the first gush of 
feeling ; language was denied — the heart was too full for the tongue to articu- 
late. As this black stranger informed us that assistance was within 150 miles, 
the crew flew up the hatches; the sick forgot their maladies, the healthy their 
despondency. All was now life and delight ; in a moment the whole crew were 
changed. I may go on writing, but can never convey the most faint idea of the 
scene. I can only say, fancy the dead raised to life; try to impress your mind 
with such a picture. I need say no more.”* 

** Hours after, the men might be seen talking, two or three together. Many 
among them seemed alive to the goodness of an ever-watchful Providence ; but 
still their minds did not appear fully to grasp the extraordinary, almost miracu- 
lous change in their circumstances, On the morrow, the best the ship afforded 
was dealt out to the crew, to make themselves as merry as they could. The day 
following, Captain M‘Clure and Lieutenant Pim left for Melville Island, after 
arranging for Lieutenant Cresswell to follow with the most sickly part of the 
ship’s company. In this interval two deaths occurred ; making three within a 
few days, who had sunk under their protracted privations.”+ 

Captain Kellett, in a private letter, thus describes the meeting at Melville 
Island :—<‘* This is really a red-letter day in our voyage, and should be kept as 
a holiday by our heirs and successors for ever. At nine o'clock of this day our 
look-out man announced a party coming. I cannot describe my feelings when 
told that Captain M‘Clure was amongst them. I was not Jong in reaching him 
and giving him many hearty shakes ; no purer were ever given by two men in 
this world. M‘Clure looks well, but is half-starved.” And M‘Clure, describing 
the same meeting in a letter, says: — “The 19th of April, ever to be kept as 
memorable, I arrived on board the Resolute, being met a short distance from 
the ship by her most kind-hearted, excellent captain, whose cordial embrace and 
welcome assured me that deep feeling and sincerity were there. Here I still 
remain, in the enjoyment of true Irish hospitality ; I need not tell you, the re- 
ception given me by our preserver has amply compensated for our deprivations 
and miseries,” 
































































































































































































































* Extract from a private letter of Captain M‘Clure. 
¢ ‘Personal Narrative ” of Lieutenant Cresswell. 
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It is singular that these two gallant officers, who thus met, one from the east, 
the other from the west, upon Melville Island (henceforth immortalised by the 
meeting), are not only Irishmen, but from the same town. Wexford has the 
honour of being the birthplace both of Captain Kellett and Captain M‘Clure. 

On the 2nd of May, Lieutenant Cresswell reached Melville Island, with hisinva- 
lided party, consisting of Mr. Wynniett, the mate, Surgeon Piers, the interpreter, 
and twenty-four seamen. Of these all were in bad health except the interpreter. Mr. 
Wynniett had suffered severely from the protracted hardships ; and one of the men 
had become entirely imbecile, though otherwise in good health. It was a painful 
and difficult task for Lieut. Cresswell to convey such a party one hundred and 
seventy miles over the ice, the weather gloomy, the men so enfeebled that two were 
required to do the work of one; and the difficulty of dragging the sledges over high 
masses of ice so great, that the men sometimes fell down from weariness ; but no 
death, no accident even, happened. In sixteen days they reached their destina- 
tion safely. All honour be to the brave young officer, Lieutenant Cresswell, 
who had the guidance of this arduous enterprise, and accomplished it so admi- 
rably. 

The next day Captain M‘Clure returned to the Investigator, Captain Kellett, 
as senior officer, having determined that if twenty ablebodied men volunteered to 
remain with Captain M‘Clure, that dauntless officer should be at liberty to stay 
by his ship, and attempt to bring her through, should the season render it pos- 
sible.* ‘The twenty brave-hearted men were found, and from that period up to 
the present time they and Captain M‘Clure have remained in their frozen pri- 
son in the Bay of Mercy. 

Lieutenant Cresswell travelled on to Beechy Island, a distance of 300 miles, 
entrusted with Captain M‘Clure’s despatches. Captain Pullen, with the North 
Star, was there. Great was the excitement at the marvellous tidings. Lieute- 
nant Bellot, amongst others, the gallant, but ill-fated French officer, had such 
an intense enthusiasm about the north-west passage, that he was heard to declare, 
that to have been a partaker in that glorious success, he would willingly have 
laid down his life.¢ At his own request, Captain Pullen entrusted him with the 
original despatches to convey to Sir Edward Belcher, up in Wellington Chan- 
nel. ‘The ice being heavy, of course it was a sledge expedition. Five days 
after the party set out, Lieutenant Bellot was standing with two men on a mass 
of ice, when it suddenly broke off from the main pack, and drifted away with 
them out of sight. Six hours after the two men returned. They had saved 
themselves and also the despatches, but the unfortunate young officer was seen 
no more. On the 8th of August, Captain Inglefield, in the Phenix, arrived 
at Beechy Island, and the despatches being of such vast importance, it was 
thought advisable that Captain Inglefield should immediately return to Eng- 
land, and convey Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell, the bearer of them. The night 
before they sailed, the Bredalbane transport, under command of Captain In- 
glefield, was struck by the ice, and in fifteen minutes went down, and was 
totally lost, the crew having just time to save themselves. 

On the 21st of August, 1853, Lieutenant Cresswell sailed in the Pheenix for 
England, where he arrived in less than six weeks. ‘ At five o’clock on Friday 
morning, the 7th of October, Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, was awakened from 
his sleep to hear the startling intelligence, that the life-long object of his father, 
the late Sir John Barrow, was accomplished, and the North-West Passage 
made. Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell,f the grandson of the good and gifted 


* Lieutenant Cresswell’s “ Narrative.” t Ibid. 

} To the surprise of every one, Commander Inglefield was immediately promoted to post 
rank — we suppose for having had the honour of bringing home Lieutenant Cresswell and 
the despatches, for he effected nothing else that we know of; but up to the present date 
Lieutenant Cresswell has received no promotion. And as Commander Inglefield was 
gazetted as post captain on the same day with Commander M‘Clure, no one can imagine 
that the discoverer of the North-West Passage has yet received any acknowledgment of 
his services from the Admiralty ; there is no doubt, however, that on his return, Parliament 
will decree Captain M‘Clure the £30,000 which a hundred years ago was awarded by the 


country to the successful discoverer, with proportionate rewards, as then fixed, to euch of 
the subordinate officers. 
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Elizabeth Fry, having the singular good fortune to be the first who entered 
the Polar Sea by Behring’ s Straits and returned to England by Baffin’s Bay. 

Let us now cast back one glance from the triumphs ¢ of M‘Clure to his present 
position. Four years of his life past, in the very prime of life, in the horrible 
monotony of that frozen region, and a fifth year commencing—God only knows 
whether it will send him release. People talk lightly of three or four years in 
the ice. Have they ever thought what it means? —The destitution of all 
that can interest man. Officers do not talk of these things in their 
despatches; but let us hear Sir John Ross— let us hear the ery of at 
least-one human heart’ coming up from the ice-grave of all life: —* Let no 
one suppose, ” he says, * that \ we had not felt all ‘this — the eternal wearisome 
iteration of registers, and winds, and tides, and ice, during months and 
years, though I have passed it by as if we never felt it. There were evils of 
cold, evils of hunger, evils of toil; and though we did not die, or lose our limbs 
as men have done in those lands, had we not undergone anxiety and care, the 
sufferings of disappointed hope, and, more than all, those longings after our far 
distant friends and native land, whom we might never again see? Yet there was 
a pain beyond all this—we were weary for want of occupation, for want of variety, 
for want of the means of mental exertion, for want of thought, and—why should 
I not say it? — for want of society. ‘To-day was as yesterday, and as to-day so 
would be to-morrow. With a sea around us impracticably frozen, one would 
wish to sleep the winter through like the dormouse; but to be ever awake, 
wanting to rise and become active, yet ever to find that all nature was still 
asleep, and that we had nothing more to do but wish, and groan, and hope as 
best we might. . . . Who morethan I,” he continues, ‘has admired the 
glaciers of the north, sailing from the pole before the wind and the gale, floating 
along the ocean like castles, ‘and towers, and mountains, gorgeous in colouring and 
magnificent i in form ? — and have not I, too, sought amid the crashing and thun- 
dering roar of a sea of moving mountains for the sublime, and felt that nature 
could dono more? In all this there’has been beauty, horror, danger. Every- 
thing that could excite, that would have excited a poet to the verge of madness ; 
but to see, to have seen ice and snow during all the months of a year—uninter- 
rupted and unceasing ice and snow during all the months of four years—this it 
is that has made the sight of those most chilling and wearisome objects an evil 
which is still one in imagination as if the remembrance would never cease. To 
us the sight of ice was a plague, a vexation, a torment, an evil, a matter of de- 
spair. We hated its sight, because we hated its effects and every idea associated 
with it. For ten months the air is snow, the gale is snow, the fog snow, the 
breath of the mouth is snow. Snow is on our hair, our dress, our eyelashes, 
around us and over us, on our beds, our dishes; when our huts are snow, our 
drink snow, our larders snow, our salt snow—the cold, the icy, the monotonous ; 
and when we died, our shrouds, and coffins, and graves would be of snow like- 
wise.” 

Yet there is an awful beauty in these regions even though associated with 
terror. The icebergs, the frost giants of the old sagas, glittering in the sunlight 
as if they were crowned with gems; glaciers a thousand feet high, green as 
emerald, or violet with the sun’s last rays; cliffs of crimson snow, and an azure 
sky above so clear that objects are visible a hundred miles off; and round the 
horizon sweeps the red sun in an endless summer evening of three months long. 
Then comes the three months’ polar night with its stupendous stillness, when all 
nature sinks in torpor, and men’s faces grow ghastly in the darkness, and the 
silence is only broken by the crash of an iceberg, and the stars burn fiery red 
in the black heaven, and on every side is an infinite mer-de-glace, through which 
rise masses of basalt, “like the uplifted hands of drowning men ;” while above 
circles the magnificent ‘polar moon, for days and weeks without setting, and over 
all shines the cold beautiful light of the aurora, which vivifies nothing, animates 
nothing, and leaves nature still and icy as before. Ten months the waters are 
ice, the land snow, and the stillness of death reigns everywhere. 

Humboldt says, that “‘ dangers exalt the poetry of life,” but not dangers that 
must be met only with passive, helpless endurance. A commander in the 
Arctic regions must not only be a hero himself, but able to make all around 
him heroes; and in this frozen torpor of existence, how difficult to preserve his 
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own energy, enthusiasm, heroic purpose, and sanguine hopes, all unchilled. Yet 
this M‘Clure has accomplished both for himself and the courageous men with him, 
We have, indeed, but to look at his portrait to see how a brave and beautiful 
human nature is expressed in the noble brow, fine cut lip, and clear deep eye. 
In the very carriage of the head one can trace the frank, bold spirit of the man. 
His success was not the result of chance; the heroism was in the purpose. He 
would listen to no recall, flung himself upon fate with the audacity of genius, 
and even if death is to come, he says, calmly, ‘ Let no life be risked to rescue 
mine.” ‘Thank God he is Irish. His heroism is his country’s glory. _In esti- 
mating what he has accomplished, let us remember that he alone has filled up 
the blank between Behring’s Straits and Melville Island — he was the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea; and that now, with a chart to guide them, the 
hazard to human life in this dangerous ocean is infinitely lessened. The disco- 
very has also aided the solution of many scientific and geographical problems. 
He has ended for ever the romantic theory of an open polar sea by showing 
that the Polar Sea never clears; and while he has set at rest the question of 
a thousand years, and proved the existence of a north-west passage, he has also 
demonstrated, that if a communication between India and England by the 
Polar Ocean be tried at all, it must be by the north-east, as he himself ef- 
fected it, as the winds and tides set in from the west the greater part of the 
year, driving the whole polar ice in the face of any ship advancing from the 
Atlantic. 

If, however, modern science, with all its new appliances of steam, screw- 
propellers, gutta percha boats, provisions that keep ad infinitum, and even gly- 
cerine for a preventative against frost-wounds, should make men content to 
dare the northern passage, the chart is now clear —all that can be known of 
the route to Asia is laid down. Depots might be formed at Baring’s and Mel- 
ville Islands; and while one caravan traversed the burning desert eastward to 
India, another through the ice of the polar steppes might proceed westward to 
the same destination. All along the route tribes of human creatures exist, in- 
telligent and teachable ; and wherever man is, his brother man should deem it no 
unworthy task to bring him within the privileges of a Christianised humanity. 
All progress is a divine thing, inspired, guided, directed by a wise Provi- 
dence; and the lone ship of the Bay of Mercy has not been led through the 
frozen sea without some purpose by which humanity may be bettered. 

With regard to Sir John Franklin, all evidence tends to prove that he must 
have passed up Wellington Channel with his ships, out into the open sea beyond, 
where none as yet have been able to follow him. Mournful, most mournful, the 
desolate fate, the desolate death of that brave old man — out in the desert icy 
plain, far away from all human aid; for though death stands face to face with 
every Arctic navigator each moment of his perilous progress, and many men have 
been laid there in their snowy graves, yet the mystery tliat hangs over the death 
of these men is what makes the thought of it so darkly terrible. One hundred 
and thirty-six human beings disappear, and make no sign—not a line of writing, 
not a fragment of the stores, not a spar of the ships ever found, ‘The whole 
history of Arctic navigation presents no parallel to such a catastrophe. 

Thank God our brave countryman has been preserved from so awful a fate. 
His dangers are now comparatively over. Should he not be able to bring his 
ship home through Barrow’s Straits, she is to be converted into a store-ship, and 
Captain M‘Clure will return to England in the Resolute; but we trust the 
guiding Providence which has favoured him so fur, will yet permit the crowning 
achievement. Since Drake brought the Golden Hind to England, and 
Queen Elizabeth dined on board with the gallant admiral, no ship with such a 
history as the Investigator ever anchored in the Thames.* 


* Since going to press we have learned that the present position of Captain M‘Clure’s ship 
leaves little hope of its ultimate preservation. By the pressure of two icebergs it has been 
lifted up, and now remains suspended thirty feet above sea level, fixed as if in a vice, be- 
tween these stupendous ice masses. Lieutenant Cresswell, with generous devotion, has, we 
understand, solicited leave from the Admiralty to go out again to the Bay of Mercy, with a 
relief ship, for the service of his hervic commander. 
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We cannot conclude without noticing, as a most strange and singular coinci- 
dence that there exists a legend in ancient Irish history which seems to refer to 
our illustrious countryman with all the distinctness of prophecy. His name is 
identical with Manannan Mac Lir, the sea-god of Ireland and the Isle of Man; 
and this god is now usually called Macnanan Mac Cuore, in the county of 
Londonderry, where they tell many stories of him, and assert that he will one 
day achieve a great feat, which will redound to the glory of Ireland.* The 
most probable account of this sea-god which has descended to us, is contained 
in King Cormac’s ‘‘ Glossary’’ as follows:—*‘* Manannan Mac Lir (now Mac 
Lur) was a famous merchant, who dwelt in the Isle of Man. He was the 
greatest navigator of the western part of the world, and used to presage good or 
bad weather, from his observations of the heavens, and from the changes of the 
moon. Wherefore the Irish and Britons gave him the title of God of the Sea; 
they also called him Mac Lir (Son of the Sea); and from him the Isle of Man 
had its name.” 

In the “‘ Ogygia,” the merchant's name is stated to have been Orbsen, sur- 
named Mac Lir, and from him Lough Orbsen, now corruptly called Lough Corrib, 
derives its name. This Manannan Mac Lir was one of those Carthagenian 
merchants who are said to have visited this part of the world at an early period, 
and he is stated to have made the Isle of Man his principal residence and de- 
posit.¢ The very locality where the tradition is still current, is another link in 
the chain of marvels. ‘The father of Captain M‘Clure was a native of London- 
derry ; and he himself, when returning from his first polar voyage with Sir 
George Back, was driven by a tempest on the very coast which his ancestor, 
the Mac Lir of ancient Pagan Ireland, had rendered celebrated by his commer. 
cial expeditions. When Ireland, therefore, welcomes Captain M‘Clure, she 
welcomes back her long-expected hero and achiever of great deeds— 

Tue Son or THE Sea. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 
HIs LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT- 
COMINGS THERELN, NOW FIKST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF, 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
“THE PRICE OF FAME.” 


Ir the triumphs of genius be amongst himself with pride against what his 
the most exalted pleasures of our na- heart denounces as injustice—he may 


ture, its defeats and reverses are also 
thevery saddest of all afflictions. He who 
has learned to live, as it were, on the 
——— of his fellows—to be inspired 
by them at times, and inspire them at 
others —to feel his existence like a 
compact with the world, wherein he 
alternately gives and receives, cannot 
endure the thought of being passed 
over and forgotten. The loss of that 
favour in which, as in a sunshine, he 
basked, is a bereavement too great to 
be borne. He may struggle for a while 
against this depression — he may arm 


even deceive himself into a mock indif- 
ference of such judgments ; but, do all 
he will, he comes at the last to see that 
his greatest efforts were prompted by 
the very enthusiasm they evoked—that 
the impression he produced upon others 
was like an image in a mirror, by which 
he could view the proportions of his 
mind, and that the flame of his intel. 
lect burned purest and brightest when 
fanned by the breath of praise. 

It will be seen that I limit these ob- 
servations to dramatic success—that I 
am only speaking of the stage and the 


* The learned and distinguished Dr. John O’Donovan stated this tradition in 1834, when 
treating of the waves of Lough Foyle, on the Derry side. 


¢ See “ Description of West Connaught,” pp. 20, 21, published for the Irish Archeological 


Society. 
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actor. For him there is no refuge in 
the calmer judgment of posterity; 
there is no appeal to a dispassionate 
future. The value stamped upon him 
now is to be his fame for ever. No 
other measure of his powers can be 
taken than the effect he produced upon 
his contemporaries; and hence the 
great precariousness of a career where- 
in each passing mood of illness, sorrow, 
anxiety, or exhaustion may influence 
the character of a reputation that might 
seem established beyond reversal. 

How leniently, then, should we deal 
with those who labour for our pleasure 
in these capacities! How indulgent 
should we show ourselves even to their 
caprices—justly remembering the ar- 
duous nature of a struggle in which so 
many requirements are summoned ; 
and that genius itself is insufficient, if 
there be not the vigour of health, the 
high promptings of ambition, and the 
consciousness of power that springs 
from unimpaired faculties. 

Thavecome tothink over these things 
with asad heart. Within the circle of 
such memories lies enshrined the creat- 
est sorrow of a life that has not been 
withoutits share of trials. I had intend- 
ed to have revealed to my reader a pain- 
ful incident, but I find that age has not 
yet blunted the acute misery of my 
feelings; nor can I, with all the weight 
of long years upon me, endure to open 
up again a grief whose impress has 
stamped every hour of existence. Let 
me not be supposed as uttering these 
words in any spirit of querulousness 
with fortune; I have had much, far 
more than most men, to feel grateful 
for. Well do I know, besides, that to 
my successes in life I can lay no claim 
in any merits or deservings of my own 
—that my short-comings have been nu- 
merous, and leniently dealt with. I 
speak, therefore, not complainingly. I 
would not, moreover, like to spend in 
repinings the last hours of a long life— 
the goal cannot well be distant now ; 
and as, footsore and weary, I tread the 
few remaining miles of my earthly pil- 
grimage, I would rather cheer my 
heart with the prospect of rest before 
me than darken the future with one 
shadow of the past. 

Margot had insisted on remaining. 
She felt as though a challenge had been 
offered to her, and it would be cowar- 
dice to decline it. Over and over again 
was she wont to repeat to herself the 
contempt she felt for that applause in 
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which it was believed she exulted. She 
burned, therefore, for a moment 
wherein she could display this haughty 
contempt, and throw back with proud 
disdain their homage, by showing her- 
self as indifferent to rebuke as she had 
ever been to adulation. The day was 
passed in moods of silence, or parox- 
ysms of the wildest excitement. After 
an hour or more, perhaps, of unbroken 
calm, she would burst forth into a pas- 
sionate denunciation of the world’s in- 
justice, with bitter and poignant regrets 
for the hour when she became a sup- 
pliant for its favours. The proudest 
efforts she would make to rise above 
this were sure to be defeated by some 
sudden sense of defeat — an agonising 
conviction, that threw her into violent 
weeping; a state of suffering that even 
now I dread to think of. 

She grew calmer towards evening, 
but it was a calm that terrified me— 
there was a slow and careful precision 
in every word she spoke that denoted 
effort; her smile, too, had a fixity in 
it that remained for seeonds after the 
emotion which occasioned it ; and while 
a stern and impassive quietude charac. 
terised her expression generally, her 
eyes at times flashed and sparkled like 
the glaring orbs of a lioness. She 
decended to the drawing-room most 
magnificently attired—a splendid dia- 
mond tiara on her head, and a gorgeous 
bouquet of rubies and brilliants on the 
corsage of her dress. Although pale 
as death—for she wore no rouge—I had 
never seen her look so beautiful. There 
is a Titian picture of Pompey’s daugh. 
ter receiving the tidings of Pharsalia ; 
and, while too proud to show her ago- 
ny, is yet in the very struggle of a 
breaking heart—the face is like enough 
to have been her portrait, and even to 
the colour of the massive, waving hair, 
is wonderfully identical. 

The play had already begun when 
we arrived at the theatre, and in the 
little bustle caused by our entry into 
the box a half impatient expression ran 
through the audience ; but as suddenly 
suppressed, it became a murmur of 
wondering admiration. The stage was 
forgotten, and every eye turned at once 
towards her who so often had moved 
their hearts by every emotion, and who 
now seemed even more triumphant in 
the calm self-possession of her beauty. 
Rank over rank leaned forward in the 
boxes to gaze at her, and the entire 
pit turned and stood, as it were, spell. 
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bound at her feet. Had she wished for 
a triumph over her rival, she could not 
have imagined a more signal one ; for 
none now directed their attention to 
the business of the play, but all seemed 
forgetful of everything save her pre- 
sence. Margot appeared to accept this 
homage with the haughty consciousness 
of its ‘being her due ; her eyes ranged 
proudly over the dense crowd, and 
slowly turned away, as though she had 
seen nothing there to awaken one sen- 
timent of emotion. There was less an 
expression of disdain than of utter in- 
difference in her look — it was almost 
like the cold impassiveness ofa statue. 

For myself I am unable to speak 
I saw nothing of the play or the ac- 
tors. Margot, and Margot alone, filled 
my eyes; and I sat far back in the box. 
My gl: anees revelled on her, watch- 
ing with unceasing anxiety that pale 
and passionless face. In the fourth 
act comes the scene where Roxane, 
aware of her lover's falsehood, hears 
him profess the vows that he but feigns 
to feel. It was the great triumph of 
Margot’s genius—the passage of power 
in which she rose unapproachably above 
all others ; and now, in the stilled and 
silent assembly might be noted the 
anxiety with which they awaited her 
rival’s delineation. Unlike the cold, 
unmoved, and almost patient bearing 
which Margot displayed at first, as 
though, having schooled her mind to a 
lesson, she would practise it, had not 
aversion or contempt overmastered her, 
and in the very sickness of her soul 
revealed her sorrow, the other burst 
forth into a wild and passionate decla- 
mation—an outburst of vulgar rage. 
A low murmur of discontent ran 
through the house, and, swelling 
louder and louder, drowned the words 
of the piece. The actress faltered and 
stopped; and, as if by some resistless 
impulse, turned tow ards the box where 
Margot sat, still and motionless. The 
entire audience turned likewise, and 
every eye was now bent on her whose 
genius had become so interwoven with 
the scene, that it was as though asso- 
ciated with her very identity. Slowly 
rising from her seat, Margot stood 
erect, gazing on that dense mass with 
the proud look of one who defied them. 
The same stern, cold stare of insult she 
had once bestowed on the stage, she 
now directed on the spectators. It was 
a moment of terrible interest, as thus 
she stood confronting, almost daring, 


those who had presumed to condemn 
her; and then, in the same words 
Roxane uses, she addressed them, 
every accent tremulous with passion, 
and every syllable vibrating with the 
indignant hate that worked within 
her. The measured distinctness of 
every word sung out clear and full. 
It was less invective than scornful, 
and scorn that seemed to sicken her 
as she spoke it. 

The effect upon the audience will 
best evidence the power of the moment. 
On all sides were seen groups gathered 
around one who had swooned away. 
Many were carried out insensible, and 
fearful cries of hysteric passion be- 
trayed the secret sympathies her words 
had smitten. She paused, and with 
that haughty gesture with which she 
takes eternal farewell of her lover, she 
seemed to say, ** Adieu for ever!” and 
then pushing back her dark ringlets, 
and tearing away the diamond coronet 
from her bro »ws, she burst into a fit of 
laughter. Oh! how terribly its very 
cadence sounded—sh: arp, ringing, and 
wild! the ery of an escaped intellect — 
the shriek of an intelligence that had 
fled for ever! 

Margot was mad. The violent con- 
flict of passion to which her mind was 
e xposed had made shipwreck of a glo- 
rious intellect, and the very exercise of 
emotion had exhausted the wells of 
feeling. I cannot go on. Already have 
these memories sapped the last foun- 
dations of my broken strength, and my 
old eyes are dimmed with tears. 

The remainder of her life was passed 
in a little chateau near Sévres, where 
Madlle. Mars had made arrangements 
for her reception. She lingered for 
three years, and died out, like one ex- 
hausted. As for me, I worked as a 
labourer in the garden of the chateau 
to the day of her death ; and although 
I never saw her, the one thought that I 
was still near her sustained and sup- 
ported me—not, indeed, with hope, for 
I had long ceased to hope. 

I knew the window of the room she 
sat in; and when, at evening, I left the 
garden, I knew it was the time she 
walked there. These were the two 
thoughts that filled up all my mind ; 
and out of these grew the day-dreams 
in which my hours were passed. Still 
fresh as yesterday within my heart are 
the sensations with which I marked a 
slight change in the curtain of her 
window, or bent over the impress of 
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her foot upon the gravel. How pas- 
sionately have I kissed the flowers that 
I hoped she might have plucked ! how 
devotedly knelt beside the stalks from 
which she had broken off a blossom ! 
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These memories live still, nor would 
I wish it otherwise. In the tender 
melancholy, I can sit and ponder over 
the past, more tranqui!ly, maybe, than 
if they spoke of happiness. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DARK PASSAGES OF LIFE. 


For some years after the death of Mar- 
got my life was like a restless dream— 
a struggle, as it were, between reality 
and a strange scepticism with every- 
thing and every one. At moments a 
wish would seize me to push my for- 
tune in the world—to become rich and 

owerful ; and then as suddenly would 
t fall back upon my poverty, as the 
condition least open to great reverses, 
and hug myself in the thought that my 
obscurity was a shield against adverse 
fortune. I tried to school my mind to 
a misanthropy that might throw me 
still more upon myself, but I could 
not. Even in my isolated, friendless 
condition, I loved to contemplate the 
happiness of others. I could watch 
children for hours long at their play ; 
and if the sounds of laughter or plea- 
sant revelry came from a house as I 
passed at nightfall, my heart beat re- 
sponsively to every note of joy, and in 
my spirit | was in the midst of them. 
I had neither home nor country, and 
my heart yearned for both. I telt the 
void like a desert, bleak and desolate 
within me; and it was in vain I en- 
deavoured, by a hundred artifices, to 
make me suffice to myself. I came, at 
length, to think that it were better to 
attach myself to the world by even the 
interests of a crime, than to live on 
thus, separated and apart from all sym- 
pathy. In humble life, he who retreats 
from association with his fellows, must 
look to be severely judged. The very 
lightest allegation against him will be 
a charge of pride; and even this is no 
slight offence before such a tribunal. 
Vague rumours of worse will gain 
currency, and far weightier derelictions 
be whispered about him. His own re- 
jection of the world now recoils upon 
himself, and he comes to discover that 
he has neglected to cultivate the sym- 
pathies which are not alone the ties of 
brotherhood between men, but the 
strong appeals to mercy, when mercy is 
needed. 

By much reflection on these things 


I was led to feel at last that nothing 
but a strong effort could raise me from 
the deep depression I had fallen into ; 
that I should force myself to some 
pursuit which might awaken zeal or 
ambition within me; and that, at any 
cost, I should throw off the hopeless, 
listless lethargy of my present life. 
While I was yet hesitating what course 
to adopt, my attention was attracted 
one morning to a large placard affixed 
to the walls of the Hotel de Ville, and 
which set forth the tidings that * all 
men who had not served as soldiers, 
and were between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty, were to present themselves 
at the Prefecture at a certain hour of 
a certain day.” ‘The consternation 
this terrible announcement called forth 
may easily be imagined; for, although 
only a very limited number of these 
would be drafted, yet each felt that 
the evil lot might be his own. 

I really read the announcement with 
a sense of pleasure. It seemed to me 
as though fate no longer ignored my very 
existence, but had at length agreed to 
reckon me as one amongst the wide 
family of men. Nor was it that the 
life of a soldier held out any prize to 
my ambition ; I had never at any time 
felt such. It was the simple fact that 
[ should be recognised by others, and 
no longer accounted a mere waif upon 
the shore of existence. 

The conscription is a stern ordi- 
nance. Whatever its necessities, there 
is something painfully afflicting in every 
detail of its execution. The disruption 
of a home, and the awful terrors of a 
dark future, are sad elements to spread 
themselves over the peaceful monotony 
of a village life. Nor does a war con- 
tain anything more heartrending in all 
its cruel history than the tender epi- 
sodes of these separations. I have the 
scene before me now, as I saw it on 
that morning, and a sadder sight I 
never have looked upon. The little 
village was crowded, not alone by those 
summoned by the conscription, but by 
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all their friends and relations; and as 
each new batch of twelve were marched 
forward within the gloomy portals of 
the Hotel de Ville, a burst of pent-up 
sorrow would break forth, that told 
fearfully the misery around. But sad 
as was this, it was nothing to the scene 
that ensued when the lot had fallen 
upon some one well known and re- 
spected by his neighbours. He who 
had drawn the lowest number was en- 
listed, and instead of returning to join 
his fellows outside, never made his ap- 
pearance till his hair had been closely 
cropped, and the addition of a trico- 
loured ribbon to his cap; proclaimed 
him a soldier. Of these poor fellows 
some seemed stunned and stupified, 
looked vaguely about them, and ap- 
peared incapable to recognise friends 
or acquaintances. Some endeavoured 
to carry all off with an air of swagger- 
ing recklessness, but in the midst of 
their assumed indifference, natural 
feeling would burst forth, and scenes 
of the most harrowing misery be exhi- 
bited; and lastly, many came forth so 
drunk that they knew nothing either 
of what happened or where they were ; 
and to see these surrounded by the 
friends who now were to take their 
last leave of them was indescribably 
painful. 

Like most of those who care little for 
fortune, I was successful; that is, I 
drew one of the highest numbers, and 
was pronouneed ‘exempt from ser- 
vice.”” There was not one, however, 
to whom the tidings could bring joy, 
nor was there one to whom I could tell 
the news with the hope of hearing a 
word of welcome in return. I was 
turning away from the spot, not sorry 
to leave a place so full of misery, when 
I came upon a group around a young 
man who had fainted, and been carried 
out for fresh air. He had been that 
moment enlisted, and the shock had 

roved over-much for him, Poor fel- 
~ well might it—the same week saw 
him the happy father of his firstborn 
and the sworn soldier of the empire. 
What a wide gulf separates such for- 
tunes ! 

I pushed my way into the midst, 
and offered myself to take his place. 
At first none so much as listened to 
me ; they deemed my proposal absurd ; 
perhaps impossible. An old sergeant, 
who was present, however, thought 
differently, and measuring me calmly 
with his eye, left the spot. He re- 


turned soon, and beckoned me to fol- 
low. Ididso. <A few brief questions 
were put to me. I answered them, 
was desired to pass on to an inner 
room, where, in a file of some twenty 
strong, the chosen recruits were stand- 
ing before a desk. A man rapidly re- 
peated certain words, to which we 
were ordered to respond by lifting the 
right hand to the face. ‘This was an 
oath of allegiance, and when taken we 
moved on to the barber, and in a few 
minutes the ceremony was completed, 
and we were soldiers of France. 

I had imagined, and indeed I had 
convinced myself, that I was so school- 
ed in adversity I could defy fortune, 
I thought that mere bodily privations 
and sufferings could never seriously 
affect me, and that, with the freedom 
of my own thoughts unfettered, no real 
slavery could oppress me. In this caleu- 
lation I had forgotten to take count of 
those feelings of self-esteem, which are 
our defences against the promptings of 
every mean ambition. I had not re- 
membered that these may be outraged 
by the very same rules of discipline 
that taught us to fire and load, and 
march and manucevre! It was a 
grievous error ! 

France was once more at war with 
all the world; her armies were now 
moving eastward to attack Austria, 
and more than mere menaces declared 
the intention to invade England. 
Fresh troops were called for with such 
urgency, that a fortnight or three 
weeks was only allowed to drill the 
new recruits and fit them for regi- 
mental duty. Severity compensated for 
the briefness of the time, and the men 
were exercised with scarcely an interval 
ofrepose. In periods of great emergency 
many things are done, which in days 
of calmer influences would not be 
thought of; and now the oflicers in 
command of depots exercised a degree 
of cruelty towards the soldiers, which 
is the very rarest of all practices in the 
French army; in consequence, deser- 
tions became frequent, and, worse 
again, men maimed and mutilated 
themselves in the most shocking man- 
ner, to escape from a tyranny more 
insupportable than any disease. It is 
known to all, that such practices as- 
sume the characteristics of an epidemic, 
and when once they have attained to a 
certain frequency, men’s minds become 
familiarised to the occurrence, and they 
are regarded as the most ordinary of 
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events, The regiment to which I was 
attached — the 47th of the line — was 
one of the very worst for such acts of 
indiscipline; and although the com- 
manding officers had “been twice 
changed, and one entire battalion 
broken up and reformed, the evil re- 
pute still adhered to the corps. It is 
a mistake to suppose that common sol- 
diers are indifferent to the reputation 
of their regiment; even the least subor- 
dinate—those in whom military ardour 
is lowest, feel acutely, too, the stigma 
of a condemned corps. We had reason 
to experience this, on even stronger 
grounds. We were despatched to 
Brest, to garrison the prison, and hold 
in check that terrible race who are sen- 
tenced to the galleys for life. ‘This mark 
of disgrace was inflicted on us as the 
heaviest stain upon a regiment, openly 
pronounced unworthy to meet the ene- 
mies of France in the field. 

This act seemed to consummate the 
utter degradation of our corps, from 
which, weekly, some one or other was 
either sentenced to be shot, or con- 
demned to the even worse fate of a 
galley-slave. I shrink from the task 
of recalling a period so full of horror. 
It was one long dream of ruffian in- 
subordination and cruel punishment. 
Time, so far from correcting, seemed 
to confirm the vices of this fated regi- 
ment; and at length a commission ar- 
rived from the ministry of war to ex- 
amine into the causes of this corrup- 
tion. This inquiry lasted some weeks ; 
and amongst those whose evidence was 
taken, I was one. It chanced that no 
punishment had ever been inflicted on 
me in the corps; nor was there a sin- 
gle mark in the “conduct roll” against 
my name. Of course, these were fa- 
vourable circumstances, and entitled 
any testimony that I gave to a greater 
degree of consideration. The answers 
I returned, and the views I had taken, 
were deemed of consequence enough to 
require further thought. I was ordered 
to be sent to Paris, to be examined by 
General Caulincourt, at that time the 
head of the ‘ etat major.” 

It would little interest the reader to 
enter further into this question, to 
which I have only made allusion from 
its reference to my own fortunes. The 
opinions I gave, and the suggestions I 
made, attracted the notice of my supe- 
riors, and I received, as a reward, the 
grade of corporal, and was attached 
to the Chancellerie Militaire at Stras. 
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burg —a post I continued to occupy 
for upwards of two years. Two peace- 
ful, uneventful years were they, and to 
look back upon, they seem but as a day. 

The unbroken monotony of my life 
—the almost apathetic calm which had 
come over me, and my isolation from all 
other men, gave me the semblance of 
a despondent and melancholy nature ; 
but I was far from unhappy, and had 
schooled myself to take pleasure in a 

variety of simple, uncostly pursuits, 
which filled up my leisure hours, and 
thus my little flower-garden, stolen 
from an angle of the glacis, was to me 
a domain of matchless beauty. Every 
spare moment of my time was passed 
here, and every little saving of my 
humble pay was expended on this Spot. 
The rose, the clematis, and the jessa- 
mine here twined their twigs together, 
to make an arbour, in which I used to 
sit at evening, gazing ont upon the 
spreading Rhine, or watching the sun- 
set on the Vosges mountains. I had 
trained myself not to think of the great 
events of the world, momentous and 
important as they then were, and great 
with the destiny of mankind. I never 
saw a newspaper—I held no intercourse 
with others; to me life had resolved it- 
self into the very simplest of all epi- 
sodes — it was mere existence, and no 
more. 

This dream might possibly have end- 
ed without a waking shock, and the 
long night of the grave have succeed- 
ed to the dim tw ilight of oblivion, had 
not an event occurred to rouse me 
from my stupor, and bring me back to 
life and its troubles, 

An order had arrived from Paris to 
put the fortress intoa state of perfect de. 
fence. New redoubts and bastions were 
to be erected, the ditches widened, and 
an additional force of guns to be 
mounted on the walls. The telegraph 
had brought the news in the morning, 
and ere the sunset that same evening, 
my little garden was a desert; all my 
care and toil scattered to the winds — 
the painful work oflong months in ruin, 
and my one sole object in life oblite- 
rated and gone. I had thought that 
all emotions were long since dead with- 
inme. I fervently believed that every 
well of feeling wasdry and exhausted in 
my nature ; “but I cried, and cried bit- 
terly, asI beheld this desolation. There 
seemed to my eyes a wantonness in the 
cruelty thus inflicted, and in my heart 
LT inveighed against the ruthless pas. 
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sions of men, and the depravity by 
which their actions are directed. Was 
the world too much a paradise for me, 
I asked, that this small spot of earth 
could not be spared tome? Was I 
over-covetous in craving this one cor- 
ner of the vast universe? In my folly 
and my selfishness I fancied myself the 
especial mark of adversity, and hence- 
forth I vowed a reckless front to for- 
tune. 

He who lives for himself alone, has 
not only to pay the penalty of unguid- 
ed counsels, but the far heavier one of 
following impulses of which egotism is 
the mainspring. The care for others, 
the responsibilities of watching over 
and protecting something besides our- 
selves, are the very best of all safe- 
guards against our own hearts. Ihave 
a right to say this. 

From a life of quiet and orderly re- 
gularity, I now launched out into utter 
recklessness and abandonment. I form- 
ed acquaintance with the least repu- 
table of my comrades, frequented their 
haunts, and imitated their habits. I 
caught vice as men catch a malady. It 
was a period little short of insanity, 
since every wish was perverted, and 
every taste the opposite of my real na- 
ture. I, who was once the type of punc- 
tuality and exactness, came late and 
irregularly to my duties. My habits 
of sobriety were changed for waste, and 
even my appearance, my very temper, 
altered ; became dissolute-looking 
and abandoned, passionate in my hu- 
mours, and quick to take offence. 

The downward course is ever a ra- 
pid one, and vicesare eminently sug- 
gestive of each other. It took a few 
weeks to make me a spendthrift and a 
debauchee ; a few more, and I became a 
duellist and a brawler. I ceased to hold 
intercourse with all who had once held 
me in esteem, and formed friends 
amongst the dissolute and the deprav- 
ed. Amidst men of this stamp the 
sentence of a Provost Marshal, or the 
durance of the Salle de Police, are 
reckoned distinctions; and he who 
has oftenest insulted his superiors and 
outraged discipline is deemed the 
most worthy of respect. I had won 
no laurels of this kind, and resolved 
not to be behind my comrades in such 
claims, My only thought was how to 
obtain some peculiar notoriety by my 
resistance to authority. 

I had now the rank of sergeant —a 
grade which permitted me to frequent 


the café resorted to by the officers; 
but as this was a privilege no sous- 
officer availed himself of, 1, of course, 
did not presume to take. It now, how- 
ever, occurred to me that this was pre- 
cisely the kind of infraction the conse- 
quences of which might entail the 
gravest events, and yet be, all the 
while, within the limits of regimental 
discipline. With this idea in my head 
I swaggered, one evening, into the 
** Lion Gaune,” at that time the favour- 
ite military café of Strasburg. The 
look of astonishment at my entrance 
was very soon converted into a most 
unmistakable expression of angry in. 
dignation; and when, calling for the 
waiter, I seated myself at a table, my 
intrusion was discussed in terms quite 
loud enough for me to hear. 

It was well known that the Emperor 
distinguished the class I belonged to, 
by the most signal marks of favour— 
the sergeant and the corporal might 
have dared to address him when the 
field-marshal could not have uttered a 
word. It was part of his military po- 
licy to unbend to those whose position 
excluded them from even the very sha- 
dow of a rivalry, and be coldly distant 
to all whose station approached an equa- 
lity. This consideration restrained the 
feelings of those who now beheld me, 
and who well knew, in any altercation, 
into which scale would be thrown the 
weight of the imperial influence. 

To desert the side of the room where 
I sat, and leave me in a marked isola- 
tion, was their first move ; but, seeing 
that I rather assumed this as a token 
of victory, they resorted to another 
tactic — they occupied all the tables, 
save one at the very door, and thus vir- 
tually placed me in a position of oblo- 
quy and humiliation. For a night or 
two I held my ground without flinch- 
ing; but I felt that I could not con- 
tinue a merely defensive warfare, and 
determined, at any hazard, to finish the 
struggle. Instead, therefore, of resum- 
ing the humble place they had assigned 
me, I carried my coffee with me, and 
set the cup on a table at which a lieu- 
tenant-colonel was seated, reading his 
newspaper by the fire. He started up 
as he saw me, and called out, ‘* What 
means this insolence? Is this a place 
for you ?” 

‘* The general instructions for the army 
declare that a sous-oflicer has the en- 
trée to all public cafes and restaurants 
frequented by regimental officers, al- 
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though not to such as are maintained 
by them as clubs and mess-rooms. I 
am, therefore, only within the limits of 
a right, Monsieur Colonel,” said I, of- 
fering a military salute as I spoke. 

** Leave the room, sir, and report 

ourself to your captain,” said he, boil- 
ing over with rage. 
arose, and prepared to obey his 
command. 

“If that fellow be not reduced to 
the ranks on to-morrow’s parade, I'll 
leave the service,” said he to an officer 
at his side. 

«« If I have your permission to throw 
him out of the window, Mons. Colonel, 
I'll promise to quit the army if I don’t 
do it,” said a young lieutenant of cui- 
rassiers. He was seated at a table near 
me, and with his legs in such a position 
as to fill up the space I had to pass out 
by. 

Without any apology for stepping 
across him, L moved forward, and 
slightly —I will not say unintention- 
ally—struck his foot with my own. 
He sprang up with a loud oath, and 
knocked my shako off my head. I 
turned quickly and struck him to the 
ground with my clenched hand. A 
dozen swords were drawn in an instant. 
Had it not been for the most intrepid 
interference, I should have been cut to 
pieces on the spot. As it was, I re- 
ceived five or six severe sabre wounds, 
and one entirely laid my cheek open 
from the eye to the mouth. 

I was soon covered with blood from 
head to foot ; but I stood calmly, until 
faintness came on, without stirring ; 
then I staggered back, and sat down 
upon a chair. A surgeon bandaged my 
wrist, which had been cut across, and 
my face; and a carriage being sent 
for, I was at once conveyed to hospital. 
The loss of blood, perhaps, saved me 
from fever. At all events, I was calm 
and self-possessed ; and, strangest of 
all, the excitement which for months 
back had taken possession of me, was 
gone, and I was once again myself—in 
patience and quiet submission calmly 
awaiting the sentence which I well 
knew must be my death. We fre- 
quently hear that great reverses of for- 
tune elicit and develop resources of 
character which, under what are called 
happier circumstances, had remained 
dormant and unknown. I am strongly 
disposed to attribute much of this re- 
sult to purely physical changes, and 
that our days of prosperity are seasons 
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of inordinate excitement, with all 
the bodily ills that accompany such a 
state. If it be so hard for the rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, is it 
not that his whole nature has been dee 
praved and perverted by the consum- 
mate selfishness that comes of power ? 
What hardeners of the heart are days 
of pleasure and nights of excess! And 
how look for the sympathy that con- 
soles and comforts, from him whose 
greatest sufferings are the jarring con- 
trarieties of his own nature ? 

I have said I was again myself, but 
with this addition, that a deep and 
sincere sorrow was over me for my 
late life, and an honest repentance for 
the past. I was eleven weeks in hos. 
ae two severe relapses had pro- 
onged my malady; and it was nigh 
three months after the occurrence I 
have detailed, that I was pronounced 
fit to be sent forward for trial by 
court martial. 

There were a considerable number 
awaiting their trial at the same time. 
Men had been drafted to Strasburg from 
various places, and a commission sat 
“« en permanence,” to dispose of them. 
There was little formality, and even 
less time wasted in these proceedings. 
The prisoner defended himself, if he 
were able — if not, the reading of the 
charge, and some slight additions of 
testimony, completed the investigation ; 
the sentence being, for form sake, re- 
served for a later period. Occasionally 
it would happen that some member of 
the court would interpose a few fa- 
vourable words, or endeavour to throw 
a pretext over the alleged crime ; but 
these cases were rare, and usually no- 
thing was heard but the charge of the 
accuser. 

Having determined to make no de- 
fence, my whole effort was to accus- 
tom my mind to the circumstances of 
my fate, and so steel my heart to bear 
up manfully to the last. My offence 
was one never pardoned. This I well 
knew, and it only remained for me to 
meet the penalty like a brave man. 
Few, indeed, could quit the world with 
less ties to break—few could leave it with 
less to regret ; and yet, such is the in- 
stinctive love of life, and so powerful 
are the impulses to struggle against 
fate, that, as the time of my trial drew 
nigh, I would have dared any danger 
with the hope of escape, and accepted 
any commutation of a sentence short 
of death. I believe that this is a stage 
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of agony to which all are exposed, and 
that every criminal sentenced to the 
scaffold must pass through this terrible 
period, In my case it was prolonged, 
my name being one of the very last for 
trial, and already five weeks had gone 
over before I was called. Even then 
a postponement took place, for the 
Emperor had arrived on his way to 
Germany, and a great review of the 
garrison superseded all other duties. 

Never had all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war seemed so grand and so 
splendid to my eyes, as when, through 
the grating of my prison-cell, [strained 
my glances after the dense columns 
and the clanking squadrons, as they 
passed. The gorgeous group of staff- 
officers, and the heavy-rolling artillery 
had alla significance anda meaning that 
they had never possessed for me before. 
They seemed to shadow forth great 
events for the future, portentous 
changes in time to come, gigantic con- 
vulsions in the condition of the world, 
kingdoms rocking, and thrones over- 
turned. The shock of battle was, too, 
present to my eyes—the din, the crash, 
and the uproar of conflict, with all its 
terrors and all its chivalry. What a 
glorious thing must life be to those 
about to enter on such a career! How 
high must beat the hearts of all who 
joined in this enthusiasm! 

That day was to me like whole years 
of existence, filled with passages of 
intensest excitement and moments of 
the very saddest depression. My brain, 
hitherto calm and collected, struggled 
in vain against a whole torrent of 
thoughts, without coherence or rela- 
tion, and at length my faculties began 
to wander. I forgot where I was, and 
the fate that impendedoverme, Ispoke 
of all that had happened to me long 
before; of my infancy, my boyhood, 
my adventures as a man, and those 
with whom I lived in intimacy. The 
turnkey, an invalided sergeant of ar- 
tillery, and a kind-hearted fellow, tried 
to recall me to myself, by soothin 
and affectionate words, He even af- 
fected an interest in what I said, to 
try and gain some clue to my wan- 
derings, and caught eagerly at any- 
thing that promised a hope of obtain- 
ing aninfluence over me. He fetched 
the surgeon of the gaol to my cell at 
last, and he pronounced my case the 
incipient stage of a brain fever, I 
heard the opinion as he whispered it, 
and understood its import thoroughly, 
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I was in that state where reason flashes 
at moments across the mind, but all 
powers of collected thoughts are lost, 
Amongst the names that I uttered in 
my ravings one alone attracted their 
attention. It was that of Usaffich, the 
Pole, of whom I spoke frequently. 

‘‘Do you know the Colonel Usal. 
fich ?” said the doctor to me. 

«*Yes,” said I, slowly; ‘he is a 
Russian spy.” 

«« That answer scarcely denotes mad- 
ness,” whispered the doctor to the 
turnkey, with a smile, as he turned 
away from the bed. 

«* Should you like to see him?” said 
he, in a kind tone. 

‘* Of all things,” replied I, eagerly, 
* tell him to come to me.” 

I conclude that this question was 
asked simply to amuse my mind, and 
turn it from other painful thoughts, 
for he shortly after retired, without fur- 
ther allusion to it; but from that hour 
my mind was rivetted on the one idea ; 
and to everybody that approached my 
sick bed, my first demand was, ‘‘ Where 
was Count Usaflich, and when was he 
coming to see me?” 

I had been again conveyed back to 
the military hospital, in which I was 
lying when the Emperor came to make 
his customary visit. The prisoners’ 
ward was, however, one exempted from 
the honour he bestowed on the rest; 
and one could only hear the distant 
sounds of the procession as it passed 
from room to room. 

I was lying, with my eyes half closed, 
lethargic and dull, when I heard a voice 
say— 

** Yes, Colonel, he has spoken of you 
constantly, and asks every day when 
you mean to come and see him.” 

«* He never served in the Legion, not- 
withstanding,” replied another voice, 
«‘nor do I remember ever to have seen 
him before.” 

The tones of the speaker recalled me 
suddenly to myself. I looked up, and 
beheld Count Usaffich before me. 
Though dressed in the lancer uniform 
of the Garde, his features were too 
marked to be forgotten, and I accosted 
him at once— 

** Have you forgotten your old col- 
league, Paul Gervois?” said I, trying 
to appear calm and at ease. 

“What! is this—can you be my old 
friend Gervois?” cried he, laying a 
hand on my shoulder, and staring hard 
at my face. But I could not uttera 
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word ; shame and sorrow overcame me, 
and I covered my face with both my 
hands. 

Usaffich was not permitted to speak 
more with me at the time; but he re- 
turned soon, and passed hours with me 
every day to the end of my illness. He 
was intimate with the officer I had in- 
sulted ; and, by immense efforts, and 
the kind assistance of the medical au- 
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thorities, succeeded in establishing a 
plea of temporary insanity for my of. 
fence, by which I escaped punishment, 
and was dismissed the service. This 
was a period of much suffering to me, 
mentally as well as bodily. I felt all 
the humiliation at which my life had 
been purchased, and more than once 
did the price appear far too great a 
one. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


USAFFICH. 


I was now domesticated with Usaffich, 
who occupied good quarters in Kehl, 
where the Polish Legion, as it was 
called, was garrisoned. He treated me 
with every kindness, and presented me 
to his comrades as an old and valued 
friend. I was not sorry to find myself 
at once amongst total strangers — men 
of a country quite new to me, and who 
themselves had seen reverses and mis- 
fortunes enough to make them lenient 
in their judgments of narrow fortune. 
They were, besides, a fine soldierlike 
race of fellows—good horsemen, excel. 
lent swordsmen, reckless as all men 
who have neither home nor country, 
and ready for any deed of daring or 
danger. There was a jealousy between 
them and the French officers, which 
prevented any social intercourse ; and 
duels were by no means a rare event 
whenever they had occasion to meet. 
The Imperial laws were tremendously 
severe on this offence; and he who 
killed his adversary in a duel, was 
certain of death by the law. To evade 
the consequences of such a penalty, the 
most extravagant devices were prac- 
tised, and many a deadly quarrel was 
decided in a pretended fencing match. 
It was in one of these mock trials of 
skill that Colonel le Brun was killed, 
an officer of great merit, and younger 
brother of the general of that name. 
From that time the attention of the 
military authorities was more closely 
drawn to this practice; and such meet- 
ings were for the future always attend- 
ed by several gendarmes, who narrowly 
scrutinised every detail of the proceed- 
ing. With such perfect good faith, how- 
ever, was the secret maintained on both 
sides, that discovery was almost im- 
possible, Not only was every etiquette 
of familiar intimacy strictly observed 


on these occasions, but a most honours 
able secresy by all concerned. 

I was soon to be a witness of one of 
these adventures. Usaffich, whose 
duties required him to repair fre. 
quently to Strasburg, had been gross- 
ly, and, as I heard, wantonly outraged 
by a young captain of the imperial 
staff, who, seeing his name on a slip 
of paper on a military table d’hote, 
added with his pencil the words, 
**Espeon Russe” after it. Of course 
a meeting was at once arranged, and 
it was planned that Challendrouze, the 
captain, and four of his brother officers, 
were to come over and visit the for- 
tifications at Kehl, breakfasting with 
us, and being our guests for the morn- 
ing. Two only of Usaflich’s friends 
were entrusted with the project, and in. 
vited to meet the others, 

I cannot say that I ever felt what 
could be called a sincere friendship for 
Usaffich. He was one of those men 
who neither inspire such attachments, 
nor need them in return. It was not 
that he was cold and distant, repelling 
familiarity, and refusing sympathy. It 
was exactly the opposite. He revealed 
everything, even to the minutest par- 
ticle of his history, and told you of him. 
self every emotion and every feeling 
that moved him. He was frankness 
and candour itself; but it was a frank- 
ness that spoke of utter indifference— 
perfect recklessness as to your judg. 
ment on him, and what opinion you 
should form of his character. He told 
you of actions that reflected on his 
good faith, and uttered sentiments that 
arraigned his sense of honour, not only 
without hesitation, but with an air of 
assumed superiority to all the preju- 
dices that sway other men in similar 
cases. Even in the instance of the ap- 
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roaching duel, he avowed that Chal- 

endrouze’s offence was in the manner, 
and not the matter, of the insult. His 
whole theory of life was, that every 
one was false, not only to others, but 
to himself; that no man really felt 
love, patriotism, or religion in his 
heart, but that he assumed one or more 
of these affections as a cloak to what- 
ever vices were most easily practised 
under such a disguise. It was a code 
to stifle every generous feeling of the 
heart, and make a man’s nature barren 
as a desert. 

He never fully disclosed these senti- 
ments until the evening before the duel. 
It was then, in the midst of prepara- 
tions for the morrow, that he revealed 
fo me all that he felt and thought. 
There was, throughout these confes- 
sions, a tone of indifference that shock. 
ed me, more, perhaps, than actual le- 
vity ; and I own I regarded him with 
a sense of terror, and as one whose 
very contact was perilous. 

«* [have married since I saw you last,” 
said he to me, after a long interval of 
silence. ‘My wife was a former ac- 
quaintance of yours, You must go 
and see her, if this event turn out ill, 
and ‘break the tidings,’ as they call 
it; not that the task will demand any 
extraordinary display of skill at your 
hands,” said he, laughing. ‘‘ Madame 
the Countess will bear her loss with 
becoming dignity ; and as 1 have no- 
thing to bequeath, the disposition of 
my property cannot offend her. If, 
however,” added he, with more energy 
of manner, ‘‘ if, however, the Captain 
should fall, we must take measures to 
fly. I'll not risk a ‘cour militaire’ 
in such a cause, so that we must es- 
cape.” 

All his arrangements had been al- 
ready made for this casualty; and I 
found that relays of horses had been 

rovided to within a short distance of 
ainheim, where we were to cross the 
Rhine, and trust to chances to guide 
us through the Luxembourg territory 
down to Namur, ata little village in 
the neighbourhood of which town his 
wife was then living. My part in the 
lan was to repair by day-break to 
rlauch, a small village on the Rhine, 
three leagues from Kehl, and await his 


arrival, or such tidings as might recall 
me to Kehl. 

«Tf I be not with you by seven 
o’clock at the latest,” said he, ‘it is 
because Challendrouze has viséd my 
passports for another route.” 

These were his last words to me ere 
I started, with, it is not too much to 
say, a far heavier heart than he had 
who uttered them. 

It was drawing towards evening, and 
I was standing watching the lazy drift 
of a timber-raft as it floated down the 
river, when I heard the clattering of a 
horse’s hoofs approaching at a full gal- 
lop. I turned, and saw Usaffich, who 
was coming at full speed, waving his 
handkerchief by way of signal. 

I hurried back to the inn to order 
out the horses at once, and, ere many 
minutes, we were in the saddle, side by 
side, not a word having passed between 
us till, as we passed out into the open 
country, Usaffich said— 

*¢ We must ride for it, Gervois.” 

‘¢ It’s all over then ?” said I. 

«* Yes, all over,” said he, while press. 
ing his horse to speed, he dashed on in 
front of me; nor was I sorry that even 
so much of space separated us at that 
moment. 

Through that long, bright, starry 
night we rode at the top speed of our 
horses, and, as day was breaking, en- 
tered Rostadt, where we eat a hasty 
breakfast, and again set out. Usaffich 
reported himself at each military sta- 
tion as the bearer of despatches, till, on 
the second morning, we arrived at Hell- 
sheeim, on the Bergstrasse, where we 
left our horses, and proceeded on foot 
to the Rhine, by a little pathway across 
the fields. We crossed the river, and 
hiring a waggon, drove on to Erz, a 
hamlet on the Moselle, at which place 
we found horses again ready for us. I 
was terribly fatigued by this time, but 
Usaffich seemed fresh as when we start- 
ed. Seeing, however, my exhaustion, 
he proposed to halt for a couple of 
hours—a favour I gladly accepted. The 
interval over, we re-mounted, and so 
on to Namur, where we arrived on the 
sixth day, having scarcely interchanged 
as many words with each other from the 

moment of our setting out. 
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EDITORIAL EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Wuen a man becomes embarrassed in his affairs, his first step, if he have any true 
manliness in his nature, is to turn right about, and look them steadily in the face ; 
his second, if he be wise, is to estimate the amount of his liabilities ; and his third, if 
he be honest, is to set about discharging them. Dear readers, we, Anthony Poplar, 
call you all together, to announce to you that we are embarrassed in our affairs— 
unable, just at the present moment, to discharge our liabilities; and we there- 
fore propose to enter into a composition with our creditors, and undertake to pay 
our debts, if we get reasonable time and indulgence. Now, this is a fair, com- 
mon-sense, mercantile sort of a proposition. Have patience with us, and we 
will pay you all—press us, and but no; we will neither anticipate nor name 
the alternative. <‘ Explain yourself, Mr. Poplar,” cry a score of voices. “* Your 
periodical is past its youth, and has attained to the dignity and stature of full 
manhood ; its fame is spreading more widely every day ; its issue is increasing ; 
its resources are illimitable; its contributors beyond number.” Ah! you’ve 
just hit it — “rem acu tetigistis” — you have just touched us on the raw. Our 
contributors are without number, and without any bowels of mercy, any due 
consideration for our comfort. That’s what embarrasses us— an embarras de 
richesse. Look at that pile of manuscript — massive, ponderous, multitudinous ! 
These be essays on politics and polemics—crabbed papers on arts and sciences— 
bellicose ones upon the perfidy of the Czar and the equivoques of the Vienna 
note — smelling so strongly of gunpowder, that we fear to read them within 
three feet of the fireplace, or of our moderateur lamp—critiques so peppery, that 
they make us sneeze, and so acrid, that they set our teeth on edge. That roll 
yonder is a romance that made us laugh and cry alternately, till we thought that, 
by some monstrous metempsychosis, the souls of Democritus and Heraclitus had 
taken conjoint possession of our body. And see that packet tied with black rib- 
bon—that’s a ghost story that caused us to lie half the night in a trembling vigil 
in our lonely bed, wishing for once in our life that we were married, in order to 
have the true comfort of a wife—the transferring all our discomforts to her. 
But what are all these to what we suffer from our poetical correspondents? 
Look at that box! There it is, full till the strained hinges will endure no more— 
things of every shape and hue, of every quality and quantity—gold and dross— 
flower and weed—heavenly and earthly—long and short—some to be measured 
by feet, some by furlongs. And then we are hebdomadally—nay, daily—twitted 
by ‘‘ the genus irritabile,”’ till we fear that— 





‘* All Bedlam or Parnassus is let loose ;” 


or that Castaly or Hippocrene has overflowed to deluge us. 

Now, then, that we have disclosed the state of our affairs, let us begin by set- 
tling with our most importunate class of creditors —the poetical. We had at 
first conceived the idea of paying a certain dividend to all, in the first instance, 
that is, of giving one stanza of every poem which we have accepted ; but on 
consideration we abandoned this plan as, though having a show of mercantile fair- 


ness in it, yet fearing it would satisfy no one. Accordingly we have drawn 
a certain number by lot, and here are the lucky creditors who have gained 
priority. The first is so opportune, that any one would think the blind god- 
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dess had slipt the bandage from her eyes, or saw mesmerically from the pit of 
her stomach, when making the selection, But let the authors speak for them- 
selves :— 


AN EPISODE OF THE TAYLEUR. 


[That terrible night in which the Tayleur was wrecked upon the rugged rocks of 
Lambay, was marked by more than one incident worthy of the poet’s pen. 
Of these, the saving of the infant, which has since elicited the active charity 
ofa generous public, is best known. But something is due to the poor 
island peasant, who so nobly furthered the designs of Providence in the pre- 
servation of ‘‘the ocean child.” The facts upon which the following lines are 
founded are literally true. They need but little adornment from the poet. 
Perhaps, like the simple narratives of Scripture, they suffer from any para- 
phrase. } 



































t 

Upon yon solitary isle 
What was that sound of fear ? 

Was it the sea-bird’s shrilly scream, 
So piercing, and so near ? 

Oh, it was human agony— 

A ship hath foundered here ! 


m1. 
And there were those in flush of life, 
Who sunk to rise no more ;— 
And feeble, helpless things there were 
Which found their way to shore.— 
With one of these a dripping man 
Knocked at a cottage door. 









Ill. 
It was a babe, bereft of all— 

Its all—a mother’s breast ; 
Its very name and parentage 

Gone down amongst the rest ;-— 
This shipwrecked man alone to take 
The hurricane’s bequest. 






Iv. 
Poor was the dweller in that cot— 
A fisher’s wife was she ;— 

The wrack she gathered scarcely fed 

Her weakling family :— 
They lived upon the stormy isle 
As poor as poor could be. 


v. 

Waked up, amid the gusts and gloom, 
Fearful, she oped the door.— 

A dripping man with dripping child 
Stepped in upon the floor.— 

Ile held the infant out to her, 

Which trembled—and no more. 






vr. 
A question never crossed her heart— 
No prudence cried—beware !|— 
A famished, wet, unfriended thing 
Needed a mother’s care :— 
Enough—she took it to her breast, 
To drain life’s fountains there. 
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VII. 
And soon it nestled into rest, 
Warmed, clothed, caressed, and fed :— 
Laid with another nurseling babe 
Upon her humble bed ;— 
Its wild eyes closed—a stranger arm 
Under its stranger head. 


vill. 

If in its dreamy ear the sea 
Hummed, as within a shell, 

"Twas but a sort of lullaby 
To help the softer swell 

Which rocked the foundling in its rest— 
Compassion’s trembling spell. 


1x. 

For, as the woman bent above 
The reft and rescued thing, 

She felt strange tears of tenderness 
About her eyelids cling ;— 

She wept to think that God had sent 
So dear a fosterling. 


xX. 
And so night wrought itself to morn, 
And morning into night ;— 
The raging sea that roared around 
Forbidding aid, or flight ;— 
While she was left in quiet, with 
A nameless, new delight. 


xi. 
But with the following dawn arrive 
Abounding succours there :— 
All that the gentle heart can find— 
The generous hand can bear :— 
Food for the famished :—everything, 
Save comfort for despair. 


xII. 

And that comes not. For there are those 
Who turn away from hope ; 

And madly, where the masts stand out, 
Amidst the tangle grope 

For them they’re torn from—weltering deep 
Adown the green sea slope. 


xIII. 

The captain of that gallant crew,— 
His was a seaman’s heart :— 

He saw the child—and thought he’d bear 
In rearing it his part : 

It must be brought on board his ship, 
Waiting the word to start. 


xIv. 

Now boatloads four, with tug of oar, 
Strain for the vessel’s deck ;— 

Load after load, a last adieu 
Waving to rock and wreck :— 

Ah! must she give them up the babe 
That clings about her neck ? 
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xv. 
Alas! she must. She meekly stands 
Beside the waters wild ;— 
They’ve drawn the infant from her arms, 
And she has only smiled,— 
Yet looks as much bereaved, as if 
Bereft of her own child. 


XVI. 
It laid so much of human love 
Against her human breast, 
The mighty wave of woe, that bore 
That orphan on its crest, 
And brought it speechlessly to plead 
The privilege of rest. 


XVII. 
For in these dire catastrophes 
Which rend in twain first ties, 
The God who severs what are old 
A thousand new supplies ; 
And links the fortunes of the lone 
With all deep sympathies. 


XVIII. 
So ’twould appear :—for, struck with grief, 
The woman standing there 
Might seem, in her submissiveness, 
The statue of despair, — 
So pale and desolate a cheek 
Was lashed with her wet hair. 


XIX. 
But as she turned (when it was gone) 
And sought her humble eot, 
You then had deemed she was restored 
To life, to prove the lot 
Of one who weeps some bosom-friend 
Whose step returneth not. 


xx. 
The skiff is bounding from the isle, 
Of rescued wretches full :— 
The babe lies wrapped in rough sea-coats, 
Cast from them as they pull ; 
Sweeping all lightly towards the world, 
As landward sweeps the gull. 


XxXI. 
But she, bereft of this new joy— 
What is her cheer to be ? 
She tries to comfort her distress 
With its prosperity :— 
Though well she weens, whate’er befalls, 
She'll never hear, or see. 


XxxII. 
How could she hope a kindly thought 
Would reach her on her isle? 
A pauper grieved, because she gave 
A foundling food awhile! 
She feels that at a tale like this 
Her very friends would smile. 
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xxIII. 


Nor dreams the Porr hath been there,— 
Beside her as she sobbed : 
That not a pang hath crossed her soul 
But through his soul hath throbbed ;— 
That from her Trent, for man’s reproof, 
Her secret he hath robbed. 










XXIV. 
That she shall live, if ever live 

The words that make men weep ;— 
Not ‘midst the vulgar and the vile 

This smooth world holds so cheap ; 
But with heart-homage flooded round, 
As yon cliffs by the deep. 










XXV. 
Ah, why not left to abler hands 
The burden of her praise ? 
Why not the Foster-Mother sung 
By him who bears the bays? 
The theme were no disparagement 
To e’en his matchless lays. 










XXVI. 


Well—since on me it hath been laid 
To rescue from the rush 
Of a rude world’s forgetfulness 
This humble Episode— 
Honoured be she, to whom its life 
The “ Ocean Child” hath owed ! 











XXVII. 


And honour to the sterling heart 
In many a peasant’s breast,— 
That proves our ancient Irish blood 
Better than crown or crest— 
And stamps with true nobility 
These children of the West! 











THE WAY TO PARADISE. 






FROM THE FRENCH OF HYPOLITS ANDEVAL. 












A child stood weeping at the gate 
Of La Pitié, disconsolate, 
Asking to see her mother dear. 
‘* Begone,” the brutal porter cried, 
‘¢ Your prayer is vain, she is not here.” 
«‘ I know she is,” the child replied, 
*¢ Oh, let me see her I implore ;” 
And still she rapped the fastened door, 
Till one, more kindly than the rest, 
Said, ‘‘ Cease thy tears, take my advice, 
And try to calm your troubled breast, 
Your mother’s gone to Paradise.” 
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“*To Paradise! Oh, where's the way?” 
She asked of every one she met ; 
They listen kindly, and all say, 
«« The way is long, and sore beset 
With obstacles.” But Hope leads on, 
And Piety supports her sinking heart ; 
Faith encourages—it shall be done ; 
And Charity fulfils her part ; 
And the child hopes once more to see 
Her mother’s face, and with her be, 
Resolved at any sacrifice 
To find this way to Paradise. 


At length upon a barren soil, 

Fatigue, and hunger, and the night 
Arrest her in her weary toil: 

A gentle shepherd sees her plight, 
And to a convent near doth lead her ; 
The sisters hasten forth to aid her. 
But all too late! she pales and trembles ; 
Death, who parts and re-assembles, 

To her mother soon unites her; 
Heaven opens, God invites her— 
Unstained, and pure from earthly vice, 
The sinless child ’s in Paradise. 


BATTLE OF TYRRELL’S-PASsS—_1597.° 


The Baron bold of Trimbleston hath gone in proud array, 

To drive afar from fair Westmeath the Irish kerns away, 

And there is mounting brisk of steeds and donning shirts of mail, 
And spurring hard to Mullingar 'mong Riders of the Pale. 


For, flocking round his banner there, from east to west there came, 
Full many knights and gentlemen of English blood and name, 

All prompt sn hate the Irish race, all spoilers of the land, 

And mustered soon a thousand spears that Baron in his band. 


* In the valuable notes to the Annals of the Four Masters, the following account of 
the battle of Tyrrell’s-pass is given at page 621:— “The Captain Tyrrell mentioned in 
the Annals was Richard Tyrrell, a gentleman of the Anglo-Norman family of the Tyr- 
rells, Lords of Fertullagh, in Westmeath. He was one of the most valiant and celebrated 
commanders of the irish in the war against Elizabeth, and during a period of twelve years 
had many conflicts with the English forces in various parts of Ireland; he was particularly 
famous for bold and hazardous exploits, and rapid expeditions. Copious accounts of him 
are given by Fynes Morrison, Mac Geoghegan, and others. After the reduction of Ireland 
he retired to Spain. The battle of Tyrrell’s-pass is described by Mac Geoghegan, and 
mentioned by Leland, and other historians. It was fought in the summer of 1597, at a 
place afterwards called Tyrrell’s-pass, now the name of a town in the Barony of Fertullagh, 
in Westmeath. When Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, heard that the English forces were 
preparing to advance into Ulster, under the Lord Deputy Borrough, he detached Captain 
Tyrrell, at the head of 400 chosen men, to act in Meath and Leinster, and by thus engaging 
some of the English forces, to cause a diversion, and prevent their joining the Lord Deputy, 
or co-operate with Sir Conyers Clifford. The Anglo-Irish of Meath, to the number of 1,000 
men, assembled under the banner of Barnwell, Baron of Trimleston, intending to proceed 
and join the Lord Deputy. Tyrrell was encamped with his small force in Fertullagh, and 
was joined by young O’Conor Faily of the King’s County. The Baron of Trimleston, hav- 
ing heard where Tyrrell was posted, formed the project of taking him by surprise, and for 
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For trooping in rode Nettervilles and D’Altons not a few, 

’ And thick as reeds pranced Nugent's spears, a fierce and — crew ; 
And Nagle’s pennon flutters fair, and, pricking o’er the plain, 
Dashed Tuite of Sonna’s mail-clad men, and Dillon’s from Glen-Shane. 


A goodly feast the Baron gave in Nagle’s ancient hall, 

And to his board he summons there his chiefs and captains all; 
And round the red wine circles fast, with noisy boast and brag 
How they would hunt the Irish kerns like any Cratloe stag. 


But mid their glee a horseman spurr’d all breathless to the gate, 
And from the warder there he craved to see Lord Barnwell straight ; 
And when he stept the castle hall, then cried the Baron, ‘* Ho! 

You are De Petit’s body-squire, why stops your master so ?” 


«« Sir Piers De Petit ne’er held back,” that wounded man replied, 
‘¢ When friend or foeman called him on, or there was need to ride; 
But vainly now you lack him here, for, on the bloody sod, 

The noble knight lies stark and stiff—his soul is with his God. 


‘«¢ For yesterday, in passing through Fertullah’s wooded glen, 

Fierce Tyrrell met my master’s band, and slew the good knight then ; 
And, wounded sore with axe and skean, I barely ’scaped with life, 
To bear to you the dismal news, and warn you of the strife. 


** Mac Geoghegan’s flag is on the hills! O’Reilly’s up at Fore! 
And all the chiefs have flown to arms, from Allen to Donore, 
And as I rode by Granard’s moat, right plainly might I see 
O'Ferall’s clans were sweeping down from distant Annalee.” 


Then started up young Barnwell there, all hot with Spanish wine— 
«Revenge !” he cries, “‘ for Petit’s death, and be that labour mine; 
For, by the blessed rood I swear, when I Wat Tyrrell see, 
I'll hunt to death the rebel bold, and hang him on a tree!” 


Then rose a shout throughout the hall, that made the rafters ring, 

And stirr'd o’erhead the banners there, like aspen leaves in spring ; 
And vows were made, and wine-cups quaft, with proud and bitter scorn, 
To hunt to death Fertullah’s clans upon the coming morn. 


These tidings unto Tyrrell came, upon that selfsame day, 

Where, camped amid the hazle-boughs, he at Lough Ennel lay ; 

«¢ And they will hunt us so,” he cried—* why, let them if they will ; 
But first we'll teach them greenwood craft, to catch us, ere they kill.” 


—_— a ——$—— 


that purpose dispatched his son at the head of the assembled troops. Tyrrell having received 
information of their advance, immediately put himself in a posture of defence, and making a 
feint of flying before them as they advanced, drew them intoa defile covered with trees, 
which place has since been called Tyrrell’s-pass, and having detached half of his men, under 
the command of O’Conor, they were posted in ambush, in a hollow adjoining the road, 
When the English were passing, O’Conor and his imen sallied out from their ambuscade, 
and with their drums and fifes played Tyrrell’s march, which was the signal agreed upon for 
the attack. Tyrrell then rushed out on them in front, and the English being thus hemmed 
in on both sides, were cut to pieces, the carnage being so great that out of their entire force 
only one soldier escaped, and, having fled through a marsh, carried the news to Mullingar. 
O’Conor displayed amazing valour, and being a man of great strength and activity, hewed 
down many of their men with his own hand; while the heroic Tyrrell, at the head of his 
men, repeatedly rushed into the thick of the battle. Young Barnwell being taken prisoner, 
his life was spared, but he was delivered to O'Neill. A curious circumstance is mentioned 
by Mac Geoghegan, that from the heat and excessive action of the sword-arm the hand of 
O’Conor became so swelled that it could not be extricated from the guard of his sabre until 
the handle was cut through with a file.” 
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And hot next morn the horsemen came, Young Barnwell at their head’; 
But when they reached the calm lake banks, behold! their prey was fled ! 
And loud they cursed, as wheeling round they left that tranquil shore, 
And sought the wood of Garraclune, and searched it o'er and o’er. 


And down the slopes, and o’er the fields, and up the steeps they strain, 
And through Moylanna’s trackless bog, where many steeds remain, 

Till wearied all, at set of sun, they halt in sorry plight, 

And on the heath, beside his steed, each horseman passed the night. 


Next morn, while yet the white mists lay, all brooding on the hill, 
Bold Tyrrell to his comrade spake, a friend in every ill— 

«« O’Conor, take ye ten score men, and speed ye to the dell, 
Where winds the path to Kinnegad—you know that togher well. 


‘* And couch ye close amid the heath, and blades of waving fern, 

So glint of steel, or glimpse of man, no Saxon may discern, 

Until you hear my bugle blown, and up, O’Conor, then, 

And bid the drums strike Tyrrell’s march, and charge ye with your men.” 


‘* Now by his soul who sleeps at Cong,”’ O’Conor proud replied, 

It grieves me sore, before those dogs, to have my head to hide; 
But lest, perchance, in scorn they might go brag it thro’ the Pale, 
I'll do my best that few shall live to carry round the tale.” 


The mist roll’d off, and “ Gallants up!” young Barnwell loudly cries, 
‘* By Bective’s shrine, from off the hill, the rebel traitor flies ; 

Now mount ye all, fair gentlemen—lay bridle loose on mane, 

And spur your steeds with rowels sharp—we'll catch him on the plain.” 


Then bounded to their saddles quick a thousand eager men, 


And on they rushed in hot pursuit to Darra’s wooded glen, : 
But gallants bold, tho’ fair ye ride, here slacken speed ye may— t 
The chase is o’er !_-the hunt is up !—the quarry stands at bay! h 
For, halted on a gentle slope, bold Tyrrell placed his band, I 
And proudly stept he to the front, his banner in his hand, : 
.And plunged it deep within the earth, all plainly in their view, t 
And waved aloft his trusty sword, and loud his bugle blew. ‘ 

‘ 
Saint Colman! ’twas a fearful sight, while drum and trumpet played, ] 


To see the bound from out the brake that fierce O’Conor made, 
As waving high his sword in air he smote the flaunting crest 
Of proud Sir Hugh De Geneville,* and clove him to the chest ! 


«On, comrades, on!” young Barnwell cries, “ and spur ye to the plain, 
Where we may best our lances use!” That counsel is in vain, 

For down swept Tyrrell’s gallant band, with shout and wild halloo, 

And a hundred steeds are masterless since first his bugle blew ! 


From front to flank the Irish charge in battle order all, 

While pent like sheep in shepherd’s fold the Saxon riders fall ; 
Their lances long are little use, their numbers block the way, 
And mad with pain their plunging steeds add terror to the fray ! 


And of the haughty host that rode that morning through the dell 
But one has ‘scaped with life and limb, his comrades’ fate to tell ; 
The rest all in their harness died, amid the thickets there, 

Yet fighting to the latest gasp, like foxes in a snare ! 


* The De Genevilles succeeded the De Lacys as Lords of Meath.— Notes to Annals of the 
Four Masters, p. 8. 
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The Baron bold of Trimbleston has fled in sore dismay, 

Like beaten hound at dead of night from Mullingar away, 

While wild from Boyne to Brusna’s banks there spreads a voice of wail, 
Mavrone ! the sky that night was red with burnings in the Pale! 


The Caldron of Brecain. 














And late next day to Dublin town the dismal tidings came, 
And Kevin’s-Port and Watergate are lit with beacons twain, 

And scouts spur out, and on the walls there stands a fearful crowd, 
While high o’er all Saint Mary's bell tolls out alarums loud ! 











But far away, beyond the Pale, from Dunluce to Dunboy, 
From every Irish hall and rath there bursts a shout of joy, 
As eager Asklas* hurry past o'er mountain, moor, and glen, 
And tell in each the battle won by Tyrrell and his men. 










Bold Walter sleeps in Spanish earth ; long years have passed away— 
Yet Tyrrell’s-pass is called that spot, ay, to this very day; 

And still is told as marvel strange, how from his swollen hand, 
When ceased the fight the blacksmith filed O’Conor’s trusty brand ! 

















THE CALDRON OF BRECAIN, 









(CRUMLIN, COUNTY ANTRIM). 





In the channel between the mainland and the island of Rathlin, which lies off 
the north-east coast of the county of Antrim, there is a dangerous vortex, called by 
the natives Sloch-na-morra, or, more properly, Slu3-na-mapia, the gulf or 
hollow of the sea! Its ancient name was Coyne Bpecajn, “The Caldron of 
Brecain.” In Cormac’s “ Glossary,” this name is accounted for as follows:— 
«* Brecain, a certain merchant, the son of Maine, son of Niall of the Nine Hos- 
tages, had fifty curraghs trading between Ere and Alba (Ireland and Scotland), 
until they all fell together into this caldron, and were swallowed up, so that not 
one survived to bear the tidings of their fate.” (See Dr. Reeves’ « Eccl, Antiq.” 
pp- 289, 290, 386). 










I 


The fearful night is past, 
And the morning dawns at last— 
How gorgeously the spreading light arrays Cathrigia’st plain ! 
The dull, white mists are clearing 
From the head-lands re-appearing ; 
And the osprey} wheels, on gladsome wing, along the glitt’ring main ! 
High up ’round yonder forest,§ 
Where the tempest raged the sorest, 
The peasant plies his early toil, in peace and hope, again. 













ge 





* Askla, a messenger. 

t Carey.—The ancient name is written Caychahe, and Latinised Cathrigia, by 
Colgan. 

t The osprey, or sea-eagle, has made its home, time immemoral, on Fairhead. 

§ Knocklayd, or, more properly, Chnoic-leide, was formerly clothed, to a great extent, 
with natural forest. 






Editorial Embarrassments. [March, 1854. 


It. 


Oh, night of dark despair ! 
Niall Naighiallach’s* heir 

No more shall guide his noble ships to Alba's distant strand ; 
Of all that fleet, one curragh 
Has not lived through Sloc-na-morra, 

To bear the gallant Brecain back to Ere’s pleasant land! 
And Ere’s bright-eyed daughters 
Lament, beside the waters, 

The fate of that heroic chief and his resistless band. 


OI. 
On Dal-Riada’s shore, 
From Ceaun-banf to grey Benmore,t 
The Caoine is heard at castle gate and in the cottage lone! 
The tide of woe is swelling 
Along thy vale, Druim-Muillin ;§ 
And lo, they raise on Carn-dhu|| the monumental stone ! 
Cuil-Ectrann by thy fountain, 
Chnoic-leide on thy green mountain, 
No more shall wave the dazzling plume that first in battle shone! 


Iv. 


Where has the struggle been? 
The sea, so bright—serene, 
Reposes now around the cliffs in winding creek and bay— 
By Ricnea’s** wave-girt island, 
And Jura’s dome-like highland, 
The golden-crested waters stretch in light away, away ! 
O deep, mysterious ocean, 
How calm, yet still in motion, 
Prepared through every passing age to vindicate thy sway ! 


Now, worthy creditors, as you are well aware, we discharge our debts (at least 
in the way of publication) by paper currency alone. We have no other circu- 
lating medium ; and lo, our materiel is, for the present, exhausted. Be patient 
with us for awhile ; have we not kept faith with you? Ah! dear young lady, 
whose gilt-edged note is fragrant with otto of roses, and whose lines are sweet 
as the honey of Hybla, or Hymettus—look not so sadly reproachful. Sir, sir, 
shake not your ebon locks at us, and moderate the lightnings of your eyes; 
your verses have too much of the wine of poesy in them to suffer by lying over 
a little—trust us, they will be all the mellower for the keeping. My dear ma- 
dam, we know what you would say, and we appreciate it all; and, good doctor, 
your hymn to Minerva is classical, erudite, and vigorous; but—/vi de gentil-. 
homme !—what can we do, when we have scarce as much space left as will leave 
a margin for the binder? 


* Niall of the Nine Hostages was King of Ireland about the year 379. 

+ Pronounced Kin-ban, the White Ridge or Headland. 

t Now Fairhead, a tame translation of Pulchrum Promontorium. 

§ Now Drumawillan, a beautiful glen at the base of Knocklayd. The ancient name 
means the Ridge of the Mills. 

| A hill on the coast. The name denotes the Black Cairn. 


| The ancient name of Culfeightrin the corner of the Strangers. The beautiful river 
Shesk divides Culfeighin from Ramoan. 


** One of the early names of Rahery or Rathlin, 





